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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” | 





VOLUME XXX. 





GOLGOTHA. ' 


[COMPARE GEN. xxii, 14; ISAIAH lili,9; ST. JOHN 
xix, 4.) 


BY THE RT. REV, ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 


LiTTLe the rich man thought, 
Whenas that place of skulls, that field 
Of frightful Golgotha he bought, 
All that he did was sealed 
Long time before, in old Isaiah’s song ; 
Strange what his gold might buy should not to 
him belong. 


It was Moriah’s hight, 
On the third day that did arise, 
Marked by the dread Shekinah’s light, 
To Father Abraham’s eyes : 
Fast by his side a youth pursued the road 
Who on his shoulders bore a faggot’s fear- 
ful load. 


* Here on this mount—God’s hill” — 
The patriarch safd, “it shall be seen, 
Let us but work His holy will, 
What all these wonders mean.”’ 
“Bat wherethe. Lamb?” the voice of Isaac 
cried, 
Here in thig mount, my son, God will the 
Lamb provide.” 


Lo! where the ram of old 
Was in the tangled thicket caught, 
Where Isaac’s bonds the cross foretold, 
That field the rich man bought. 
In vile neglect Jehovab-Jireh lay ; 
And none remembered now that name of 
Abraham’s day. 


The gibbet’s baleful gloom, 
The jackal’s loathsome feast was there, 
Till Joseph made the rock a tomb 
And hedged a garden fair ; F 
Nor dreamed that priests should seek, in 
Pilate’s name, 
That ransomed rock once more to rear a 
cross of shame. 


Isaiah’s words fulfilled ! 
Not the one cross alone, but three, 
For so the loving Father willed, 
That His dear Son should be 
As with the wicked in his death of gloom, 
So with the rich, in state, in faithful Joseph’s 
tomb. 


That Golgotha accurst 
Holds the new Adam in its cave; 
And oh ! how all unlike the first, 
An Eden from a grave 
He gives in that sweet garden where his 
bride 
Rose, like a fairer Eve, forth from his 
wounded side. 
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REORGANIZATION OF PARTIES. 





BY PROF. J. L M. CURRY, LL.D. 


In 1860 the Republican party was suc- 
Cessful in the presidential election, carry- 
ing all the Northern states and all their 
electoral votes, except three in New Jer- 
sey, which were given to Stephen A. Doug- 
lass, No Southern state voted for Mr. 

_ Lincoln, and thus sectionalism was stamped 
00 party divisions and nomenclature. The 
Platform of the Chicago Convention de- 
Clared freedom to be the normal condition 
of all the territories of the United States, 
and denied the authority of Congress, of a 
territorial legislature, or of any individ- 
uals to give legal existence to slavery 
therein. Mr. Seward had previously sn- 
hounced an irrepressible conflict between 
the Slave and the Free States; and Mr. 
Lincoln, as early as 1858; had said that the 

vernment could not endure permanent y 
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half slave and half free. Gov. Chase, in 
an address at Boston, said: ‘* We must see 
to it that the principles of freedom are 
made to animate every function of our 
National Government and every officer con- 
nected with its administration.” The idea 
of the party was hostility to slavery. To 
the Republican party—by electoral, not by 
popular vote—were committed the Gov- 
ernment, the preservation of the integrity 
of the Union, and the accomplishment of 
the purpose of circumscribing the limits of 
slavery and putting the Government, in all 
its departments, unmistakably and inflex- 
ibly in opposition to the ‘‘ peculiar insti 
tution,” one of the ‘‘ twin relics of barbar- 
ism.” War supervened. The necessities of 
the war and the passions of the hour pre- 
cipitated events, and Mr. Lincoln, by proc- 
lamation, abolished slavery throughout the 
Union. Amendments to the Constitution 
and the action of the seceding states have 
ratified and perpetuated the emancipation 
of the Negroes. 

The Republican party carried the Gov- 
ernment triumphantly through the war. 
Whatever of praise or blame, of states- 
manship or folly, belongs to that work it is 
entitled exclusively to enjoy. The future 
historian will doubtless write a creditable 
record; and patriotism and philanthropy 
will concur in ascribing honor to a party 
which saved the Union and divorced the 
Federal Government from all resposibility 
for or guaranty of slavery. Unquestion- 
ably, the Government could not have been 
formed without the recognition and pro- 
tection of property in slaves. The fathers 
built well for their time and generation, 
but failed to make adequate provision for a 
necessity that the exigencies of a gigantic 
and terrible war forced upon the country. 
No one desires to reverse the action which 
has been taken. The Negroes are free in the 
United States forever and without dissent. 
I would not detract from any merit that 
justly belongs to the Republican party. Its 
errors during the war are to be judged 
een its virtues frankly acknowl- 








ed, 

The Republican party, like many of its 
predecessors, has fulfilled its mission. As 
the lawyers would say, it is functus officio, 
The causes which called it into existence 
are no longer operative. The organization 
ought not to be perpetuated. In 18444 
Liberty party was formed, and James. G. 
Birney was its candidate for the Presidency. 
When a law student at Harvard, I heard 
him deliver an address in Faneuil Hall to 
a handful of listeners. In 1848 Martin 
Van Buren was the candidate of the Free 
Soil party for the Presidency. The Anti- 
Slavery party finally absorbed the Whig 
party of the North, and in 1856 John C. 
Fremont received 114 electoral votes. Prior 
to that year no electoral vote had ever been 
cast for a presidential candidate standing 
on a distinctively anti-slavery platform. 
From 1860 to the last Congress the Repub- 
lican party has held power and molded 
and controlled the policy of the Govern- 
ment. In some future history of parties— 
a book, if emanating from an unbiased and 
philosophical mind, much needed—the Re- 
publican will take its rank among the great 
agencies which helped forward human 
progress and added an immortal chapter 
to civilization. 

When the war was over, 
slaves were emancipated 


and the 
and made 


citizens, it may be questioned whether 
a mistake was not made in continuing 
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the Republican organization. 
some things were needed to be done to 
make sure the fruits of the war and give 
security for the future, and the prolong- 
ation of the instrumentality which had ac- 
complished such great results may have 


been the most feasible means. Some wise 
guardianship was necessary to train and 
protect the “ wards of the nation.” Some 
prudent oversight was desirable, until pas- 
sions should subside and @he swollen and 
turbid waters should return to their ancient 
chanpel, Much of what was done was 
very unwise, and was adapted to prolong 
the war, exasperate the conquered, inflame 
the Negroes with hostility to their former 
owners, and fill their minds with most 
Utopian expectations, It must be con- 
ceded to be natural that a dominant party, 
flushed with political success, jubilant at a 
great military victory over most accom- 
plished captains and heroic troops, and 
holding over one hundred thousand Federal 
and state offices, should be unwilling to 
fold its banners and disband an organization 
whose name and achievements were pro- 
phetic, nay, the very assurance of future 
victories. Hence, the party continued; 
and, unfortunately, the more inflammable 
and credulous and unforgiving came to the 
front, and flaunted their ‘‘ bloody shirts” 
and postponed the era of reconciliation. 
Possibly, one of the most potent reasons 
for preserving the ancient organization was 
the confronting of the Democratic party, 
which was odious to the Northern people. 
The possibility of committing the Govern- 
ment and the utilization of the results of 
the war to men regarded as ‘‘ disloyal” 
awakened shuddering and alarm. 

Whether the time has not come for a re- 
organization of parties I shall discuss in 
another paper. 

RICHMOND, VA. 





WHAT THE ARGUMENT FOR IM- 
MORTALITY IS NOT. 





BY THE REV, G. F. WRIGHT. 


REGARDING rationalistie objections to 
the doctrine of man’s personal immortality 
one may well accept the words of Mansel, 
when speaking of the objections urged 
against revealed religion in general— 
vfz., that one-half of them ‘would fall 
to the ground if men would not commit 
the very irrational error of expecting clearer 
conceptions and more rigid demonstrations 
of the invisible things of God than those 
which they are content to accept and act 
upon in all the concerns of their earthly 
life.” 

We cannot expect to demonstrate the 
immortality of the human soul in the 
mathematical sense of demonstration. 
The argument does not move in the region 
of exact science. But wecan prove the 
doctrine, beyond a reasonable doubt.. The 
argument which can be presented in favor 
of it can not be disproved, and can be 
raised to as high a degree of probability as 
the nature of the case requires. This de- 
gree of probability, coupled with the dread- 
ful importance of the subject, will carry 
conviction to those who candidly attend to 
the evidence. To say the least, the evi-. 
dence will be such as to impose upon men 
the duty of acting in regard to the future 
as if they were immortal. 

Psychology is the science which treats of 
the human soul as known in consciousness. 
Biology is the science which treats of the 
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life in general, The legitimate’ natiral 
argument for the cemscious immortality of 
the human soul keeps tiititely clear of the 
general questions of biology, resting upon 
the facts of the spiritual nature, with 
which every human being is famillar. The 
microscope and scalpel have nothing what-' 
ever to do with the question. It would not 
have been necessary to dwell upon this 
proposition, but for the fact that the wide 
ly circulated and vety striking lectures of 
the Rev. Joseph Cook on biology abound in 
statements of a contrary character. Some 
of these statements we should be glad to 
regard as mere rhetoric, were it not that he 
disclaims th@ credit ‘‘of being rhetoric- 
al,” and would be judged as one ‘‘ who 
wishes to conyince by cool precision” 
(pp. 172—198). And we read in his lec- 
tures: ‘‘The microscope begins to have 
visions of immortality” (p. 90). ‘‘If the 
Greeks had possessed the microscope, they 
would, in all probability, never have been 
thrown into debate over the famous ques- 
tion of their philosophy, whether the rela- 
tion of the soul to the body is that of har- 
mony to a harp or of a rower to a boat” 
(p. 187). ‘‘ The externality and independ- 
ence of the soul in relation to the body 
are known now under the microscope and 
scalpel better than ever before in the his-' 
tory of our race. Exact Science, inthe name 
of the law of causation, breathes already 
through her iron lips a whisper to which, 
as it grows louder, the blood of the 

will leap with new inspiration. B 
that iron whisper all objections to immor- 
tality are shattered” [Applause] (p. 212). 
The difficulty with those statements and 
numerous others of a similar nature is that 
there is notruth in them. The proof that 
the human mind is distinct from matter is 
as much within the reach of the common 
people as of the most accomplished micro- 
scopist or physivlogist. Those who follow 
the lecturer’s advice, and buy microscopes 
for the sake of making this point clear, will 
find themselves pumpingjat the wrong well. 
You cannot get mental philosophy out of 
the microscopical study of tissue. The 
contrasts between mind and matter were as 
clearly delineated by Descartes as by any 
one since his day. It was not the lack of a 
microscope that made Democritus a materi- 
alist; for there are too manyin these days 
who follow in his footsteps, and carry the 
most powerful magnifiers with them. The 
small end of matter is still at an infinite 
distance from our lenses. We have not 
yet driven the ultimate atom into a 
corner. The phenomena of vegetable and 
animal life come and must always- come 
out of a region that is dark and unexplored. 
For example, those who ought to know 
affirm that in the minute ovum from which 
an animal springs (Say an elephant or a 
mouse, the ovum of each being indistin- 
guishable), and which would not weigh 
over 1-12,000th part of a grain, there may be 
as many as five thousand billions of mole- 
cules of matter. In view of this, the dis- 
tinguished president of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
(Prof. Allen Thompson) said last fall that, 
‘* even if we restrict ourselves to the small- 
est germinal particle which might be made 
visible by the highest microscopical en- 
largement, there are still sufficient mole- 
cules for all the requirements of the most 
exacting materialist biologist.” Does this 
frighten us? Notat all. For, if there is 
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room enough for the materidlist, there is 
certainly enough for the spiritualist. But 
if we had pinned our faith to an argu- 
ment from the microscope against material- 


istic biology there would be occasion of 


alarm, As it is, however, we are safe from 
the swellings of Jordan. For we may 
notice that the conclusion of Professor 
Thompson relates only to biology, When 
it comes to psychology, we know as much 
without the microscope as he does with it. 
Soong as we stay in the citadel. of con- 
sciousness we are safe with our doctrine of 
immortality; but if we take the ark of the 
Lord out with us into the general field of 
biology, we shall be at the mercy of the 
uncircumcised Philistines. 

Herein 18 the great strategic mistake of 
Mr. Cook. He has been at infinite pains to 
prove that ‘‘ death does not end all,” even 
in the lower forms of life. In proving this, 
he maimtains that all life is an immaterial 
eptity, and is, in fact,a form of mind. He 
does, not sufficiently distinguish biology 
from psychology; or, if. he does in a sing’e 
paragraph, the distinction is not adhered to. 
The confusion which necessarily appears 
in every definition of life, is not wanting 
in his. But he bas the satisfaction of 
knowing that ‘‘ thousands and thousands” 
have failed before him. That general fail- 
ure should teach us caution and make us 
modest, where it is folly to be wise. 

‘‘Life is the power which directs the 
movements of bioplasm [or germinal mat- 
ter] (p. 189). That is his definition. He 
had told us before (p. 90, Italics ours) that 
‘the organic living cell must have outside 
of it a God and inside of it ap immaterial 
principle,” Still earlier (p. 77) we read of 
the cells having ‘‘God and the soul with" 
out,” they being ‘‘inert matter within.” 
Whether he means that it is God or some 
other immaterial substance which directs 
is not certain as yet. It would seem that 
God ought to be sufficient for the purpose, 
and that he migit create a material princi- 
ple to direct all protoplasmic movements. 
And Mr. Cook in one connection (p. 172) 
has spoken of an ‘‘ ¢mmaterial principle in 
animals that are mere automata.” But io 
other places he attempts to prove by logic 
that there is a mind in the simplest living 
organisms, 

“Only matter and mind exist in the uni- 
verse” (p. 154). He had said (p. 124) bio- 
plasm (which means the force which shapes 
the forms of life) “shows itself, under all 
thetests known to physical science, to be 
the same in the animal and in the plant, in 
the sponge and in the brain.” But to re- 
turn to 154. ‘‘ Matter in living tissues 
must be arranged by matter or by mind.” 

‘*No material properties or forces are 
known to be capable of producing the ar- 
rangements which exist in living tissue.” 
And we may add no mental force is known 
to be able todo this, except that of the 
Almighty. We certainly cannot do it by 
any exertion of mental power. But notice 
the lecturer’s conclusion. ‘‘In the present 
state of knowledge [of ignorance, rather], 
these arrangements must be referred to 
mind or life as their source.” (Italics ours.) 
To what mind? We should say to that of 
God, the first source, leaving the nature of 
the secondary force in operation an open 
question. But Mr. Cook does not pause 
till he has identified all physical life with 
mind. He repeats (p. 155): The ‘‘cause” 
of the peculiar actions of bioplasm in an- 
imal and vegetable tissus ‘‘ must be either 
matter or mind.” As it cannot be matter, 
it must be ‘‘an immaterial element [i. ¢., 
a mental element] of the organization.” 
«* An immaterial element exists, therefore, 
in living organisms.” Thus we are landed 
by logic in the conclusion that sponges, 
eabbages, and clams all have minds, This 
agrees with what we find on page 147, 
where it appears that the lecturer and his 
audience laughed right out at Dr. Drisdale 
for not calling the ‘‘ exciting cause” which 
gives ‘‘the initial impulse in all vital 
actions” ‘‘the soul.” He had called it 
atimulus—just what, as a modest scientific 
man, he ought to call it; for, unless you 
mean /irst case, it is still an open question 

what the existing cause is. 

In still othér places he affirms, with the 
certainty of ‘‘axiomatic truth,” that life in 
all cases must exist before organization, 
and asks: ‘‘ If life may exist before organtza- 
tion, why not after?” (p. 90, Ttalies his). 
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}» He has proved the same separate existence 
for- animal and vegetable life that he has 
for the human soul. The supposed estab- 
Nishment of this pre-existence of the life to 
organization proyes to him that ‘‘death 
does not end all,” and he repeatedly asks: 
“If death does not end all, what does or 
can?” (pp, 137, 148, 195, 207, 286). This 
he considers the removal of the ‘‘ grextest 
obstacle to the belief in immortality” 
(p. 194). He quotes-with favor the aston- 
ishing assertion of Agassiz that ‘‘most of 
the arguments of philosophy in favor of 
the immortality of man apply equally to 
the permanency of the ¢mmaterial principle 
in other living beings” (p. 209); and asks: 
‘*Shall we not hope that this highest con- 
ception of Paradise [a Paradise in which, 
according to the doctrine of persistence of 
force, laid down on page 196, would be 
stocked with the ghosts of every “flea” 
and “mite” that ever had existence] may 
be the true one?” (p. 211), and affirms 
‘‘that the argument for immortality, by 
striking against the possibility that instinct 
may be immortal, is not wrecked, but glori- 
fled ’’ (p. 212). 

We do not forget that Mr. Cook has 
undertaken to make a distinction, without 
much difference, between life and vitality 
(see p. 141, and in lectures this year). Vital- 
ity belongs to the single cell, and life to the 
organism as a wifole. 

That is, vitality is the /ife of a cell, and life 
is the life of a complex of cells. But he has 
made life out to be mind. On p. 224 he enum- 
erates among the ‘‘fundamental qualities 
of matter’ “ erfension.” And truly says 
that the qualities of mind are the ‘ anti- 
podes” of those of matter. ‘‘It is absurd 
to speak of the evtension . . . of 8 
thought or emotion.” Very well. But, 
if vitality is the life of a cell, you have as 
many souls in the body as ever you had 
cells. But enough. Jie docet. This is 
deep water, and we had better keep out of 
it. We know vastly more about our- 
selves and our mental life than we do 
about plants and animals and the living 
principles which animate them ; or about 
the bioplasm which dodges about in the 
cells of all animal and vegetable tissue. 
To go into that region for light regarding 
conscious immortality is to turn our backs 
upon the sun. We should not allow the 
uncertainties of biological investigations 
to cast their shadows over the far plainer 
question of the immertality of the human 

ul, 

“ similar remark is to be made touching 
the supposed teaching of science concern- 
ing the resurrection body of the future 
state. ‘ 

With altogether too much prominence, 
as it seems to us, Mr. Cook has, in this 
connection, urged upon the general reading 
public the biologico-metaphysical specula- 
tions of Ulrici and Lotze, terming them 
the result of ‘‘ haughty axiomatic certain- 
ties,” and of ‘‘ the clear and cool precisions 
of science.” Their theory that there is a 
‘‘non-atomic-ethereal-enswathment”’ of 
the soul even while in the body is identi- 
fied by Mr. Cook with the revealed doc- 
trine of a resurrection body, spoken of by 
the Apostle Paul as ‘‘a spiritual body.” 
Such speculation, of which Swedenborg 
was the acknowledged master, may be 
proper enough if its hypothetical nature is 
duly recognized. But to put it forward as 
arrived at by the methods of “exact 
science” is positively misleading and 
raises exp2ctations which are sure to be 
disappointed. For all the knowledge 
these worthy Germans had upon that 
point (except what came from revelation) 
is such as is involved in the word ‘‘ views.” 
Of these they have had a variety, as the 
lecturer himself in one place indicated. 
They had had ‘‘ early views” and ‘‘ latest 
views.” 

Still further, it is a waste of labor to at- 
tempt to prove from physical science that 
nothing can destroy the soul. For the soul 
does not have necessary existence. Itis a 
creation. It began to be. That it shall 
cease its conscious existence is far from 
being an absurd hypothesis, The question 
ie: What does the scheme of creation under 
which we are brought into existence con- 
template with regard to our continuance? 
As Mr. Cook has well said: ‘* All the power 
we haveis delegated power. Wereceive it 








‘from Almighty God.” The pertinent inquiry, 





then, is: Upon what terms is this conscious 
existence delegated to us? If we find no 
language in the base but sueh as is given in 
the physical doctrine oi the correlation’of 
force; we are shut.up in total ignoratice. 
For the characteristic idea of that modern 
doctrine is that force is undergoing con- 
stant transformations and is perpetually 
playing hide-and-seek. Our own experience 
in sleep and in swoons teaches us that we 
may exist in an unconscious state even 
while in the body. Concerning what shall 
occur after the body is dissolved we have 
no human testimony and no «aziomatic 
knowledge. We must be content with 
such light as we have. 

In a future article I propose to show that 
our light is neither dim nor unsatisfying. 
We shall begin to build our structure out- 
side of the uncertainties of biological 
speculation; and, if biologists attempt to 
contro%ert our position, we will wait till 
they have proved the universal negative 
that immortality is absolutely impossible, 
before we run. 
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A TALE IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
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BY HORACE FE. SCUDDER. 





Late in the afternoon of a day in Octo- 
ber, 1867, i answered a knock at the door 
of my house. 

I call it my bouse with a little presump- 
tion. I donot own, nor have Lever owned, 
a house; and it has been my fortune—l am 
not yet sure if ought to say misfortune— 
never even to have hired a house in the 
ordinary manner, but always to have occu- 
pied furnished houses for various lengths 
of time. I am surprised at this myself. 
Knowing my domestic tastes and my cat- 
like fondness for familiar corners, there 
seems something anamalous in the life I 
have led; something very improbable. The 
internal evidence is all against it. But 1 
can say this for myself: I. never boarded 
anywhere. When we were married, thirty 
years or more ago—not but that I know the 
precise date—we were not quite ready to 
take a house and go to housekeeping. My 
wife, before she was married, was poor— 
nearly as poor as she has since been—and 
could not well carry out the unwritten law 
which required her to furnish the house we 
weretooccupy. I wanted to build, and was 
only waiting until we should lay up a little 
money, find exactly the best site, and settle 
on the plan we preferred. We agreed that 
until we bad lived together awhile, and 
knew each other’s married tastes, we could 
not plan wisely; and, as housefurnishing 
would, of course, be very much governed 
by the kind of house we lived in, it would 
be better to defer that until we knew just 
what rooms we were to have, what color 
the walls should be, and what wood was to 
be used in the finishing. So we decided 
to tuke a furnished house for a year, al- 
though that was a little more expensive. 
We thought it was wicked to board; and I 
still think so, in the main, though, with age, 
I suppose I have grown more liberal or else 
more lax. 

There was another reason that influenced 
us. Peggy had an heirloom in the form of 
a delicately-turned and well-brassed chest 
of drawers, made in France, early in this 
century; and we hoped by patient waiting 
and faithful attention to auctions to pick 
up other pieces agreeing with it for a 
bed-room. I, on my part, had a ball clock, 
dating from 1788, which possessed a solem- 
nity beyond that of similar venerable 
monuments, in requiring to be wound but 
twice a year. Perhapsif it had been wound 
oftener it would not have suffered so much 
from nervous debility, for it used to grow 
very languid toward the end of each balf 
year. Tt was, however, very valuable, and 
had been in the hands once of a rich Tory, 
who was forced to leave the country in defer- 
ence to public sentiment. I suppose I 
really did not agree with him politically, 
but I felt that we had some social instinct 
in common. ‘Still I was glad he left, for my 
grandfather got hisclock. I uged to call in 
the oldest clockmaker I knew, to be pres- 
ent at the semi-annual winding; and, as I 


' kept the clock in my bachelor quarters, I 
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got into the way of giving little parties 
twiee a year, when I invited them to the 
winding of the cloek I wrote a poem for 
one of these occasions, and had it come to 
me anonymously. I think no one ever 
positively knew that I wrote it, excepts 
indéed, Peggy, whom I met that Chrisi 

masEve for the first time. She came with 
the wife of an old friend of mine, whom 
she was visiting. So, very naturally, we 
had.a sentimental regard for the eternity- 
piece, as somebody rather audaciously 
called it; and in all our plans for a bouse 
we built a great hall, which was in reality 
a niche for the clock. All our ideas of 
housebuilding and housefurnishing were 
colored by our possession of these two 
pieces. 

When we took our first furnished house, 
we did not move either the chest of draw- 
ers or the clock, The chest was out of 
keeping with the commonplace furniture 
in our chamber, and, besides, Peggy was 
afraid it would get scratched; so she left it 
with her mother. <A friend had taken my 
room, and J left the clock there until we 
should go into our own house, avoiding 
thus the evil of moving it more than once ; 
for my clockmaker, when he moved it be- 
fore to my rooms, had to come every day 
for a month, like a family physician, to 
visit it. In his own words: “It requires 
the most careful nursing, Mr. Archibald.” 
We were not much disappointed. We 
were in the first flush of our married life 
and we had our house and our furniture to 
look forward to. 

That, as I say, was more than thirty years 
ago, and the clock bas not been under my 
own roof yet. The chest of drawers has. 
Close under the roof, in fact. Peggy’s mother 
died, and we had to move that and other 
pieces of furniture to the house we were 
temporarily occupying. So we stowed them 
carefully in the attic, where they would be 
free from the effect of furnace-heat. We 
had no open fires in that house, I remem- 
ber. That was the house whereé'the furnace 
was a church-furnace, and had*nearly an 
eighth of a mile of pipes that ramified, like 
a genealogical tree, all ovet the house. We 
took the house because Peggy said she 
wanted to be warm for once; but I always 
said that our boy Richard—he was a mere 
child then—bad more colds than ever be- 
fore. He was always running to me with 
a sniff, and saying ‘‘No’”! 

lam not going to rehearse the reasons 
why we moved from one house to another 
and put off building. I remember the rea- 
sons were excellent at the time; but, of 
course, dusty reasons never look so fresh 
as new ones, and I sbould find it hard to 
make them seem always forcible to the im- 
patient reader of this story, if one is left at 
this point. We kept taking a house for 
six months ora year, just to give us time 
to look round, as we said; and it became a 
social incubus to be perpetually explaining 
where we were, and why we were there 
and not somewhere else. Friends .who did 
not keep the run of us were constantly 
making vexatious hunts after our house, 
and nobody proposed going to Europe for 
a year without being asked : ‘‘ Why don’t 
you get the Archibalds to take your house?” 
I know I am not fickle or irresolute; but 
the external evidence is against me. Mean- 
while we had been acccumulating furniture 
and china, against the time when we should 
occupy our own house. We have a list of 
it now, which I keep in my safe at the of- 
fice; and when we see a new piece which 
we fancy we get out the list, to see if it will 
go well with some of the other things. And 
we dispute a good deal as to what the oth- 
er things are, for it 1s so long since we have 
seen some of them that we cannot remem- 
ber them accurately. At least one or the 
other of us must have forgotten; and Peg 
says it is I. They are stored in ever so 
many places. I sometimes talk about my 
caches. We have pieces stored in our 
friends’ barns and garrets; and when 
Peggy wants to match anything, she has to 
put on her bonnet and go out to make 4 
call on a friend, ending with a proposition 
to go up-stairs and open one of her trunks. 
Likely enough it is the wrong trunk, after 
all. We have never kept anything at the 
houses we have occupied, for fear of getting 
them injured or confused with the belong- 
ings which we hire. What a satisfaction it 
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will be when we are in our own house, and 
I can have my books about me! 


The longest stay that we ever made was 
at Cambridge, where we went in the’fall of 
1864, to educate Richard, our only boy. He 
entered Harvard that year, and, as his 
mother could not bear to be away from 
him, we decided to take a furnished house 
near the colleges. We had never looked 
quite so far forward before, and I was al- 
most persuaded to buy or build in -that 
town. But Peggy said no, We could take a 
furnished house for four years; and then we 
could tell just what Richard would do, and 
that would help us to decide about our 
permanent home. As we had been mar- 
ried nearly twenty years, I could not help 
saying that our permanent home would be 
ready for us pretty soon at Mt. Auburn; but 
Peg rebuked me for my levity. I like her 
hopefulness. It has kept me up when other- 
wise I think I should have been much de- 
pressed. But I wish she were not quite so pru- 
dent. [think people ought to do things when 
they see them clearly, and not undermine 
their resolution by perpetually discussing 
plans. Of course, there is always some- 
thing to be said on the other side; but you 
can’t do things on both sides. This house 
which we took in Cambridge was a charm- 
ingly decayed one. It was near the com- 
mon and Washington E!m, and, surrounded 
as it was by several modern and tasteless 
ones, was older by contrast than in reality. 
It bulged a good deal in the lower story, 
and the floors looked asif they had been 
plowed, and the stairs sprang up spirally 
like a goat, and the chimney-stack con- 
cealed much of tbe heat, and the windows 
were too high up for comfort, and we had 
to bank up the cellar with leaves, and the 
furniture was the ugly second-best old 
furniture; but it was snug, and Dick was 
happy, and altogether we came very near 
buying the estate, when the end came, 
merely from fond association. It stood 
wear and tear, too, better than I anticipated; 
for I told Peg, when we went there, that 
unless Richard was expelled in his sopho- 
more year we never could stay through 
his college course. Wehad just rooms 
enough—a parlor and a dining-room, a 
room for ourselves, and a room for Dick, 
besides the kitchen and servants-room in 
the L, and one additional room, which we 
called Rev. Antipas Wigglesworth’s room. 
Richard gave it that name the first time he 
saw it; and we humored him by continuing 
to call it so, and really came in a year or two 
to have a personal association almost with 
the name. There was a great deal of old 
woodwork and paneling allover the house, 
and in this room there were ascore of names 
cut in the wood in different places and with 
different degrees of legibility; but most 
prominent of all was that of Antipas Wig- 
glesworth, 1759, boldly and .ineffaceably 
carved above the fireplace. The room for 
several generations had harbored college 
students, and one after another had left his 
mark. Latin verses were cut here and 
there and faint lines indicated outlines of 
faces; but paint and putty had been dili- 
gently applied from time to time to cover 
the marks. We looked up Wigglesworth’s 
name in the ‘*‘ Triennial,” and found thatit 
was in Italics. So he had been aclergyman. 
IIe had died in 1799; but Mr. Sibley’s ‘* Athe- 
ne Harvardiane” had not yet been pub- 
lished, and we had no ready means of 
getting at his history. There was the 
name, however, of the college-boy, and he 
must have stared at it as he sat before his 
open fire. He would be so old now, how- 
ever, if he had lived, and his boyhood was 
so obliterated by his clerical title, that it 
was hard ‘to recall the idle or the roguish 
youth; and so we used a certain respect, 
and, acknowledging some claim on his 
part to the room, we called it always Rev. 
Antipas Wigglesworth’s room. Even Peg 
sometimes called it so; though she said it 
was foolish, and that Antipas ought to 
have been ashamed of himself for disfigur- 
ing the woodwork so. Pretty Molly Wy- 
eth, who was a great friend of Peg’s and a 
frequent visitor, was sure that he had cut itin 
some moment of extreme self-mortification, 
to remind himself always that he had a 
ridiculous name, at which all his friends 
must Jaugh. We used theroom as a guest- 
chamber at first, though we had not many 
guests, Indeed, Molly herself was the first 





to use if—8ne night when she was caught 
in a terrible storm at our house and could 
not get away. She professeé to have seen 
the Rev, Mr. Wigglesworth, in the night, 
sitting before his yame; but her descrip- 
tion failed to particularize much besides a 
portentously large nose, which she said he 
blew like a trumpet. [ thought of saying 
something apropos about the Rev. Michael 
Wigg'iesworth’s ‘‘Day of Doom”; but I 
knew Peggy would not approve, and I did 
not quite like to explain the reference to 
Dick and Molly, should they unhappily be 
ignorant of that classic work. 

In this house we remained during Rich- 
ard’s college course. It was at the begin- 
ning of his senior year that our simple life 
was curiously interrupted. I was sitting in 
the parlor, before an apple-tree fire—it was 
an old apple-tree which we had obtained 
leave to cut on the premises—the only one, 
indeed, at home, when T heard a knock at 
the door. It was the same knock, I see, 
that I mentioned at the outset of my story. 





E CARCERE. 


BY MRS, M. A. MARSHALL. 





Tuovan four stone walls and thick plate 
glass 

Keep out the breezes as they pass ; 
Blinds, shades, and curtains make a gloom 
In my dark, fashionable room ; 
Though heavy garments weigh me down, 
And I’m restrained from foot to crown ; 
Yet my defrauded soul now feels 

The coming of the spring-time nigh, 
And o’er my stifled senses steals 

A strange, sweet mystery. 


I know beyond the city’s bounds 
The air is filled with pleasing sounds 
Of cheerful {ndustry and mirth, 
And there is gladness on the earth. 
I'd join the unreasoning, happy throng 
Of birds and children, in play and rong ; 
“I'd give myself to joy and praise ; 
I’d stay a-fleld through all these days, 
Let waves of gladness o’er me roll ; 
I'd flee the city’s godless din ; 
I’d open eyes and ears and soul, 
And let sweet Spring come in. 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 
rn — — 


HOMILETIC LICENSE. 





BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, 





TueERE is acertain recognized privilege 
accorded to poets which we call poetic 
license. ‘* Homiletic license” will perhaps 
not unsuitably designate a certain freedom 
in statement sometimes adopted by hom- 
ilists. It is with such a significance for it in 
mind that I employ the phrase to entitle 
the present paper. 

One of thé not unmixed advantages of 
the pulpit consists in its comparative ex- 
emption from instant imminent criticism 
of its utterances. There is plenty of crit- 
icism current, to be sure, of the pulpit in 
gencral; but of pulpits in particular there is 
very little criticism that makes itself eff ect- 
ively felt by those pulrits themselves. The 
natural consequence is that a saving sense 
of responsibility for being exactly true to 
fact and for being exactly faithful to pro- 
portion and to relation in statement is 
often observably wanting on the part of 
preachers. There thus grows up a tend- 
ency, somewhat characteristic of the pulpit, 
to exercise an unchecked or, at least, a 
not duly checked freedom of utterance; 
such as is, upon the whole, detrimental to 
the interests of truth. I must be jealously 
on my guard against myself committing 
the fault which I point out, as I proceed 
to adduce an apparent illustration from 
current homiletic production in print. 

In a recent number of The Sunday-school 
Times Prof. Austin Phelps, a name justly 
dear to us all, has a homily (one of a series 
in illustration of the current Sunday-school 
Lessons) entitled ‘‘Christian Alliances with 
Wicked Men.” In the course of this arti- 
cle Prof. Phelps adverts, anonymously, but 
unmistakably, to the case of Daniel Web- 


.ster as a warning example of moral and 


religious deterioration resulting from the 
influence which he deprecates. He intro- 
duces the allusion thus: 


‘Ina higher circle of life professional 
success often tempts a young man of aspir- 
ing mind to seek to ally bimself with those 
who love not God and care nothing for his 
cause. Many years ago a young lawyer, 
who afterward became a senator of the 
United States, was a member of an obscure 





church in the mountains of New Uamp- 
shire. So long as he remained nestled 
among the hills he was faithful to the re- 
ligion of his fathers. But his professional 
prospects required him to migrate to the 
metropolis of New England, There he 
found himself ina new world. The faith 
of his childhood was unpopular. Very 
largely it was the faith of the poor and the 
middling classes of society. The wealth, 
the culture, the social rank, the profes- 
sional prestige of the community were 
compacted in almost solid phalanx against 
it. Prejudice against it ran so high that 
the churches in which it was preached 
were branded with opprobrious nicknames. 
Their worshipers were hustled in the street. 

“Tt was a severe temptation to the 
youthful and brilliant lawyer, who may 
have felt that he had the making of the 
first senator of the age in his brain. The 
necessities of his professional future—yes, 
of his professional usefulness—seemed to 
compel him to abandon tpe old faith of the 
Pilgrims, and to seek association with the 
magnates of the bar and the bench, by cast- 
ing in his lot with those who denied Christ. 
He fell before the temptation. From that 
time to his death his religious faith, 
though probably not theoretically changed, 
was clouded over and practically buried 
under his professional alliances.” 

Here is a very grave charge brought 
against the good name of a dead man. 
Webster, Prof. Phelps says, ‘‘ fell before 
the temptation.” The assertion is unequiv- 
ocal and unqualified. The ‘‘ temptation” 
was to ‘‘seek association with the mag- 
nates of the bar and the bench by casting 
in his lot with those who denied Christ.”’ 

This must mean that Webster, who had 
previously been a member of a Trinitarian 
Jongregational church, joined or, at least, 
attended a Unitarian Congregational 
church when he removed to Boston. 
‘Casting in his lot with those who denied 
Christ” is a vague phrase; but it can hardly 
mean anything else than what I have sug- 
gested. Mere mingling in social and pro- 
fessional relations with persons not Chris- 
tian cannot be intended. For there is 
nothing to show that Webster deliberately 
chose worse worldly companionship in 
Boston than he had done in Portsmouth. 
We are forced, therefore, to conclude that 
Prof. Phelps means to be understood that 
Webster, in connecting himself with the 
Brattle-street Church, ‘‘ cast in his lot with 
those who denied Christ,” and that he did 
this in order to advance his personal for- 
tunes. With the questionable propriety of 
the severe implication thus conveyed 
against the Church itself, over which the 
fervent young Buckminster, of still vivid 
and beloved memory, had but recently 
been pastor, let us now have nothing to do. 
The motive imputed to Webster is our 
present concern. How does Prof. Phelps 
know that Webster’s motive was thus sor- 
did? Is it because there is no other motive 
supposable? It is true, no doubt, as Prof. 
Phelps presumes, that Webster was never 
other than Trinitarian ‘‘theoretically.” It 
is true, too, as Tam willing to admit, that 
Webster did wrong in joining the Brattle- 
street Church. But do these facts, ad- 
mitted, prove that, in doing so, Webster 
‘deliberately abandoned” his faith, and, 
furthermore, that he aljandoned it for the 
sake of bettering his worldly prospects? 
Has Webster ever anywhere acknowledged 
that his motive was what Prof. Phelps 
alleges it to be? I repeat the question: 
How does Prof. Phelps know that Webster’s 
motive was such? And, if he does not 
know it, how does he justify the homiletic 
license under which he unreservedly asserts 
it to be such? 

Now, a pertinent fact or two. First, 
the memorable controversy between Dr. 
Worcester for Trinitarianism and Dr, Chan- 
ning for Unitarianism, which resulted at 
last in the separation of the two bodies of 
believers, previously mingled in the same 
churches, did not Jegin till about the date at 
which Webster removed to Boston—name- 
ly, 1816. Secondly, Webster, at Portsmouth, 
had been very intimate in the family of the 
Buckminsters. Buckminster, Senior, pas- 
tor in Portsmouth, was an ardent Trin- 
itarian; but he went to Boston and preached 
the sermon for his son’s ordination as 
Unitarian pastor over a church mainly 
Unitarian—namely, this same Brattle-street 
Church, This son had been Webster’s 
teacher at Exeter, and, as Webster him- 
self testifies, had been very kind to him 
there. Thirdly, exchanges of pulpits be- 
tween Orthodox and Unitarian ministers 
were common. 


of believers were still, with few exceptions, 
on terms of mutual Christian fellowship, 
as individuals and as societies, In short, 
the lines of demarcation had not yet been 
sharply drawn between orthodox and 
heterodox. In this’ state of things, is it 
not conceivable that Webster was attracted 
by personal sympathies as much as by 
selfish gmbition in going to Brattle-street ? 
Did Buckminster, Senior, ‘‘ fall before the 
temptation” to seek his own worldly ad- 
vantage in preaching his son’s ordination 
sermon? If not, how is it certain that 
Webster “‘fell” before such a “‘ temptation” 
in joining the congregation to which that 
son, familiarly known and affectionately 
regarded by him, had lately ministered? 
If Prof. Phelps has private information 
about the interior state of Webster’s heart 
as to this matter, which compels him to 
his conclusion, against what we feel assured 
must be the charitable instincts of his nature, 
let him be just to himself, while remaining 
severely just tothe dead man’s memory, 
and produce his information. 

Meanwhile, here is something related by 
Peter Harvey, in his ‘‘ Reminiscénces”: 

“T said: -‘When you [Mr. Webster] 
came to Boston, you went to the Unitarian 
church, and they now speak of you as a 
Unitarian.” ‘I am not a Unitarian,’ 
he replied. . . ‘When I came to 
Boston, many of my friends went to 
Brattle-street Church. Buckminster was 
its minister, one of whose brothers was 
my preceptor at Exeter. Then the divis- 
ions were not so marked as now. Dr. 
Codman would preach in Brattle-street 
Church and Dr. Little at the Old South. 
Afterward the division took place; but I 
never felt it worth while to change. I was 
not here a great deal; and at Marshfield I 
always attended the Orthodox church, 
which I continue to do.’” 

There are evidently some inaccuracies in 
this passage. I do not quote it as con- 
clusive historical evidence; but it is prob- 
ably trustworthy as to the general state of 
the facts. 

I am not now defending Webster. Iam 
adducing an illustration of what seems to 
me improper homiletic license. I repeat 
once more: Ilow does Prof. Phelps know 
what he affirms? It is, observe,a matter 
of motive; and, in the nature of things, 
how could be know what he affirms? And, 
if he does not know it, how does he justify 
himself in using 1 dead man’s reputation 
for illustrative purposes in this injurious 
way? 

And what shall we say of the homiletic 
license exemplified in the sweeping sen- 
tence of condemnation with which the 
author of ‘‘The Still Hour” brings his 
reference to Daniel Webster near its close? 

‘His veracity, his honesty, his temper- 
ance, his chastity—all were submerged in 
his intense and overmastering worldliness 
before he died.” 

If this merciless indictment, with its 
four calmly discriminated counts, is true, 
how does Prof, Phelps know it is true? 
And, if he does not know it is true, how 
does he justify himself in bringing the in- 
dictments? In his own sober judgment, 
will the elastic principle of homiletic 
license stretch wide enough to fairly cover 
the case? 

If Prof. Phelps is rigbt in his facts, then 
who knew Webster best must have got 
their ‘‘ veracity,” too, somehow strangely 
submerged, for their testimony is very dif- 
ferent. How is it? Was Prof. Phelps 
stating ascertained facts, or practicing 
homiletic license? 

The historical setting which, in a few 
graphic statements, Prof. Phelps gives to 
Webster’s conduct, besides betng out of 
harmony with contemporaneous accounts, 
bears inseparable internal evidence of being 
too freely made up. He says the “‘ poor” and 
“‘ middling” classes were on one side, and 
the “‘ wealth,” the ‘‘ culture,” the ‘‘ social 
rank,” the “‘ professional prestige” on the 
other. He then says that ‘‘ worshipers” of 
the former sort were “‘hustled in the 
street.” This, fairly taken in connectione 
with its context, would seem_to imply that 
wealthy, cultivated, socially distinguished 
and professionally distinguished Bosto- 
nians “hustled” their inferiors ‘‘in the 
street.” It certainly suggests a most 
improbable picture. I trust, at least, that 
the ‘‘magnates of the bar and the bench” 
did not often engage in these reprehensible 
street demonstrations, 





Fourthly, the two classes. 


Again, Prof. Phelps says that Webster 
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was ‘‘worthy of ell” the dignities he re- 
ceived, and more. This is said without 
qualification. But supply the qualification 
that he was speaking from a ‘‘ worldly” 
point of view, and then conceive a homilist 
declaring a man described by him as having 
his ‘“‘ veracity,” his ‘‘ honesty,” his ‘‘tem- 
perance,” his ‘‘chastity” ‘‘all” of them 
‘*submerged” to be ‘‘ worthy” of being 
senator of the United States, Secretary of 
State, ‘‘and more.’”’ ‘‘Submerged” is a 
strong word. When a man’s ‘‘ veracity” 
is ‘‘submerged,” what is the man but a 
“liar”? When the man’s ‘‘honesty” is 
‘*submerged,” what is he but a ‘‘swindler’”? 
When his ‘‘temperance” is ‘‘ submerged,” 
what is he but a ‘‘sot”? His ‘‘ chastity,” 
what but a ‘‘lecher’? A ‘“‘liar,” a 
‘‘ swindler,” a ‘‘ sot,” a ‘‘ lecher,” all co-ex- 
isting in one and the same individual, and 
that individual pronounced by a homilist 
‘‘ worthy” of many exalted dignities ‘‘ and 
more”! This, assuredly, is remarkable if 
true. Who says it being considered, it is 
scarcely less remarkable if false. 

Of course, I do not call in question the 
perfect uprightness of Prof. Phelps’s 
motive in thus using his illustrious instance 
to point his important moral. I simply 
suppose that he has too easily taken up un- 
warranted and calumnious rumor asthe un- 
questionable truth of history, and, intent 
on the moral, been not careful enough con- 
cerning the instance. 

And if, now, the distinguished writer be 
able to produce demonstration of his alle- 
gations against Webster as to motive and as 
to character, then he will at the same time 
have cleared himself, and have gone far 
toward converting his critic into a culprit, 
in place of the censor that he bas here very 
unwillingly undertakento be. In the very 
act of warning against homiletic license, I 
shall appear to have been myself doing 
something not very unlike practicing 
homiletic license. With open eyes and 
with a full sense of the grave responsibility 
involved, I cheerfully incur my risk. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE OLD POPE AND THE NEW. 








BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES, 


Tue choice of his pontifical name by the 
new Pope seems significant in some degree 
of his psychological attributes. Leo XIII, 
the “‘ big lion,” will mean much or little 
just as its pocsessor shows those qualities 
of the king of beasts which give him the 
supremacy in his own sphere of action. 
An old prophecy, current among the pop- 
ulace, baptized the pontificate of Pius IX, 
on his election, with the motto Crur de 
Cruce. The same sibylline prediction 
gave Lur de Celoasa motto for his suc- 
cessor, whose arms, in fact, display a star. 
Surely, the troubled destiny of Pius IX has 
justified the motto given him in the outset 
of his career; and let us hope that his suc- 
cessor may prove to be a veritable light 
from Heaven amid the troubled waters on 
which he is just launching anew the bark 
of St. Peter, well ballasted with ‘‘ pence.” 

Cardinal Pecci, the Pope-elect, was born 
on the 2d of March, 1810, at Carpineto di 
Anagni, and is, therefore, from Southern 
Italy, where his family is of noble birth 
and greatly esteemed. In person he is 
tall, thin, and ascetic looking—a striking 
contrast to the jovial rotundity of 
Pius IX; with a fine head, sharply-de- 
fined, angular lineaments, expressive of de- 
cision and firmness; and, as an indispensa- 
ble qualification for a Pope, possesses a 
pleasant, sonorous voice. In private inter- 

course be is simple, amiable, and spirited 
in conversation; but in public functions 
assumes a grave and majestic mien. A pro- 
ficient in ecclesiastical studies, he unites 
with them a knowledge and taste for 
belle-let'res, loves classical lore, knows 
several languages, plays on the lyre, and is 
_ not an indifferent poet. In fine, Leo XIII 
is a much-esteemed and accomplished gen- 
tleman, as well as prelate, with great exec- 
utive capacity and a reserved force of 
character that invariably lifts him to the 
level of circumstances, however difficult; 
one of those rare, self-possessed individu- 
als who may be said to be always equal to 
themselves and the occasion. 
The following current story, which illus- 
trates how well hecan apply his energy and 


decision in the right place and moment, is 
doubtless the psychological key that un- 
locks the secret of his assumption of the 
title of Leo to characterize his pontifi- 
cate. Before it closes, possibly the world 
is destined to see corresponding firmness 
and promptitude applied to the solution of 
many of the vexed problems of Church 
and state and spiritual and temporal 
power which the non-possimus policy of 
Pius IX for a time shelved, but could not 
exorcise. 

In 1837 Gregory XVI, who had a great 
affection for him, made him apostolic dele- 
gate for Benevento, Spoleto, and Perugia, 
at a period when brigandage was rife, par- 
ticularly at the first-named place. The 
feudal nobility protected the brigands, 
either from fear or interest, and encouraged 
smuggling, in opposition to the measures of 
Pecci. In fact, some of them received the 
robbers into their castles, where they forti- 
ficd themselves, believing that the delegate 
would not dare to assault the strongholds 
of their noble protectors. The most pow- 
erful of these barons threatened him that 
he would go to Rome, and soon return with 
an order for Pecci to be expelled from the 
territory. ‘‘ Very well,” replied Mon- 
seignor Pecci, with great coolness, ‘‘ But 
before you go to Rome you will pass three 
months in prison, with no other fare than 
black bread and water.” Meantime he took 
the castle by assault, killing or making 
prisoners of the robbers,and soon cleared the 
province of all of them, causing the nobles 
to submit to the laws, to the great joy and 
advantage of the people at large. 

Leo XIII is reputed to be, if not pre- 
cisely liberal, moderate in his views of 
Church matters, and itis expected by many 
that he will inaugurate a conciliatory policy 
as regards the Church and state, confining 
the former to her legitimate apostolic 
functions and religious rites, leaving civil 
society and government to follow their own 
proper paths of material and social prog- 
ress and improvement, absolutely surren- 
dering hereafter to Cesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s, without further intermeddlifg 
of sectarian bigotry or futile claims of tem- 
poral dominion. This, doubtless, is an 
extreme, sanguine view, which no Pope 
can thoroughly carry out infact. Be this 
as it may, as regards his spiritual flock 
Leo XIII is likely to be severe in faith 
and discipline. We may look to see the 
self-chosen réle of the ‘‘ prisoner of the 
Vatican” finished, and, in place of a passive 
Pope, like Pius IX, bewailing hiscaptivity, 
concocting infallible dogmas, and launchb- 
ing paper jeremiads against the great out- 
side world, to arrest its normal movement, 
a live Pope, with a will and knowledge to 
act his part in harmony with it, for the 
good of all. He has no easy path to tread, 
and may disappoint friends and foes alike. 
Before the death of Pius 1X there were 
sinister rumors of political disturbances 
and the conflict of opinions as to a new 
election. But the Conelave has finished its 
business internally and externally as quiet- 
ly and peacefully as a Quaker meeting, and 
with like indifference, as far as it seemed to 
agitate the great heart and mind of the na- 
tion. The church-bells have made a good 
deal of noise over it, andthisis all. The 
sudden death of Victor Emanuel convulsed 
the whole people, as by a magnetic shock, 
and the thrill extended all over Europe. 
The feeling shown was deep, sincere, 
and universal. An entire new-born nation 
gave spontaneous vent to its grief for the 
loss of their leader in improvised fashions 
of their own; dragging a reluctant clergy 
with them by sheer force of will, yet peace- 
fully and in all due solemnity, as befitted 
such an event. Pius IX dies, and the na- 
tion shows itself neither hot nor cold; but 
respectful, dignified, and orderly. Hero 
or saint, as either was viewed, each has 
been appropriately cared for in death, and 
much that made them representative ene- 
mies seems likely to be buried with their 
bones. The exit*of the priest produced 
none of the social or political shocks that 
were expected or feared by many. On the 
contrary, its real importance, in the eyes 
of the common people, was tersely dis- 
closed to me by one of them—an illiterate 
workwoman, to whom I had announced 
it—sayiog: ‘‘ What does it signify? They 
will make another.” 





Another has been made, and Europe in 
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general is surprised at the quietude and 
quickness of the whole business. To me 
it reads more like apathy and indifference, 
so far as it may be considered in any sense 
as a vehement political matter. The world 
has grown weary of infallible dogmas, the 
elaborate machinery of ecclesiastical despot- 
ism, and soulless pageantries in any shape. 
In Italy there is no mistaking the rational 
istic, materialistic, and atheistic bias of the 
popular thought and its growing disregard 
of old idols. Fortunately, there are some 
spiritual elemepts at work in the under- 
drift of mind and feeling, which will in 
time counteract current evils and fallacies 
and lift religion anew into a firmer basis 
than ever in the human heart. Such, at 
least, is my discernment of the mental 
horizon. : 

Pius IX is sincerely mourned; but most 
of all by women. His fine, full person, 
affable, pleasant, sympathetic manners, 
ready wit, benignant countenance, and 
general kindliness, long before he became 
Pope greatly fascinated the fair sex; and 
after he became the vicegerent of Heaven 
his physical and intellectual qualities, re- 
enforced by religious romanticism, ino 
which American feminine neophytes 
steeped themselves most completely of all 
nationalities, made all women believers 
fanatical in their adoration and devotion of 
the ‘‘captive” Holy Father. He was the 
ladies’ Pope by excellence, but in no invid- 
ious sense; for not even in Italy, where 
disbelief in chastity, under any provocation 
or opportunity, is a foregone conclusion, 
has any scandal ever arisen regarding Pius 
IX’s intercourse with his innumerable 
female devotees. Indeed, he was scrupu- 
lous in avoiding the slightest appearance 
of ambiguity, and only received his visitors 
in the presence of some one of his house- 
hold, or with even more formal ceremony. 
But he owed his personal popularity largely 
to their influence and propagandism; and, 
thrifty soul, in a few years was able to 
horde from gifts more than 120,000,000 
of francs as a fund for the Holy See, most 
of which was placed with Baron Roths- 
child, of Paris—the ‘‘ unbelieving Jew” 
being chosen by the believing Christian to 
take care of the Lord’s money. 

At his death there was found in his desk 
the snug sum of 2,000,000 francs in cash. 
Doubtless, the Pope’s intention was to ac- 
cumulate a funded capital sufficient to pay 
the expenses of the Vatican, about 625 000 
francs monthly, independent of other 
resources or accepting the yearly dotation 
of the Italian Government under the Jaw 
of the guaranties. In 1877 alone pilgrims 
brought to him 16,476,381 francs in money, 
according to the cash account of Cardinal 
Simeoni, not counting the value of the in 
pumerable costly gifts in other shapes. Yet 
Pius IX was as benevolent as simple and 
modest in his own habits, and only left to 
his family his inherited property, which 
was no great matter. He gave 100,000 
francs by will to the poor of Rome for 
bread, and limited the cost of his own 
tomb to 2,000 francs. 

How this immense accumulation of 
the Holy See will be disposed of remains 
to be seen; as also the large sum left 
untouched in the hands of the Italian 
Government for the Pope’s annual stipend 
since the deprivation of bis temporal pow- 
er. It must be acknowledged Pius IX 
left the Church in comfortable circum- 
stances pecuniarily, if uncomfortable 
spiritually. It now remains for Leo XIII 
to do as well by her spiritual interests as 
Pius IX has by her financial, and to spend 
the largess of true believers after a manner 
that shall justify and honor the Gospel of 


Christ, whose vicar he claims to be on 
earth. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 





A PRACTICAL view of the difficulties of 
keeping up Sunday-schools in winter was pre- 
sented by a missionary in Kansas to a man who 
was talking glibly about ‘‘our work inthe 
Sunday-school,’? when the missionary found 
his school was closed for the winter. ‘‘ How 
can youtalk about the grandeur and glory of 
the Sunday-school, when you practically make 
it of less importance than the spelling class, 
day school, literary society, or grange meeting ? 
How many of those who let the Sunday school 
go down in the winter would attend every Sun- 
day if they could get a dollar each for the 





trip?” “Why,” said the brother, ‘they 
wouldn’t even leave the baby at home.’ 
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DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MARCH 18. 
PRELUDE.—REASONS AGAINST UNIVERSALISM. 


- WHEN I rode to Tivoli, I saw cripples walk- 
ing on all fours through the dust of Italy. Men 
with uoreportable hereditary diseases were pub- 
licly clamoring for alms. The beggars go free 
in Italy. They ask for food at the doors of 
convents. You see the lazar-house on crutches. 
Skeletons in closets walk abroad under that 
southern sun. Society here shuts up its offene- 
ive diseases in hospitals and asylums. Closed 
doors lessen the publicity, but not the real ter- 
ribleness of the exhibitions of human wrecks 
under the stern action of irreversible natural 
laws. Bring all these wrecks before your 
thoughts. Shutting your eyes to their exist- 
ence will not cause them to cease to exist. In- 
fidelity, with gnashing teeth, may proclaim 
that it hates the fact that human wrecks exist ; 
but they exist, nevertheless. Rolling up the 
long slopes of Tivoli, I happened to be con- 
versing with several gentlemen on the inexpli- 
cableness of the laws of hereditary descent. 
Tbese cripples all their lives suffer for no crime 
of theirown. Were! to follow my seaotiment, 
I should affirm that God is doing at least a 
small evil to such miserable beings. You say 
they may be rewarded hereafter ; but that will 
not cbange the record of their loss in this life. 
Without any fault of their own, they have suf- 
fered pain. 

If God does that, and if our mere sentiment, 
looking on it, would call it a small evil, which 
must we distrust, God or this sentiment? I sup- 
pose that the universe is larger than our out- 
look upon it. I dare not undertake to affirm 
that God does not do right every time, or that 
he ever does a little evil. Itis as impossible 
for Infinite Holiness to do a small evil as a 
large one. But I find what is called liberal 
sentiment, taken as a guide, misleading me as 
to the idiot and the cripple and the mapv who 
is born with a disease. I find mere sentiment 
saying that no universe ever would be created 
by a Being of Infinite Holiness and Power, and 
evil of that sort allowed to exist in it. But that 
state of things does exist. We must face the 
facts of experience. There are moral cripples 
and moral diseases incalculably more fearful 
than the pbysical. In short, sin bas begun and 
continued for ages under the government of 
Infinite Holiness and Power. The supreme 
difficulty is to explain the commencement of 
evil, rather than tts continuance. We are all 
agreed, however, that, in spite of any appear- 
ances which sentiment would take as evidence 
to the contrary, God can no more do a little 
wrong than a great one. We must give up mere 
sentiment, therefore, as a guide; for, otherwise, we 
must assert that God is unjust on a small scale. 
1do not believe that he is ; and, hence, I distrust 
profoundly following a light as to the next world 
which 1 see misleads me here into a denial of the 
Divine goodness. 

Accordingly, I believe that this topic is larger 
than the outlook of sentimental views, and 
that we can have no udequate final authority 
but the Scriptures on a theme so vast. Reason 
shows that character tends to final perma- 
pence; that while sin continues it will be justly 
punished; and that when character becomes 
fixed it must draw upon itself the effects of 
its own voluntary moral remoteness from God. 
These are severe and cerene truths, utterly un- 
assailable by the scientific method. But as to 
the ultimate effect of them in the universe, we 
must reek light from another source of illum- 
ination. 

It is, however, 8 common misconception of 
the scriptural doctrine of future retribution 
that it teaches the eternal punishment of a 
majority of all created beings. I hold the 
doctrioe of future puvishment; but it is by no 
means clear to me tbat a majority of all who 
have lived on our earth hitherto are lost. It is 
one of the roughest and most ghastly mis- 
representations of current orthodoxy to assert 
that infants are lost. A majority of all who 
bave gone from this globe into the Uoreen in 
past time have been infants. Who knows what 
the moral future of this planet may be? Who 
can assert that the ages to come will not so im- 
prove as to shed into the invisible world such a 
pumber of saved spirits that in the final pic- 
ture of the globe ehe will be spiritually what 
she is physically, enswathed with light, al- 
though casting the conical shadow called night 
to the vanishing point beyondthe moon? This 
is the view of the Tholucks, Miillers, and Dorn- 

ers. It is the view of the Parks and Hodges.— 
(See Hodge’s ‘‘Systematic Theology,’’ Vol. 
ILI, p. 880.) We must lift up our thoughts to 
all other worlds, You say that those planets 
which accompany us about the sun are pot at 
present inhabited. How do you know that? 
Even if I were to grant the absurd proposition 
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that Mercury is too hot and Neptune too cold 
for it to be impossible for Omnipotence to 
make creatures that can live in those spheres, 
how could you know but that Mercury is be- 
coming ready to be inhabited, or that Neptune 
may not have been inhabited in past time? We 
cannot affirm that the worlds are not inhabited 
now, or that they have not been, or that they 
will not be. Who will undertake to assert that 
evil exists in every planet in the same virulence 
with which it appears here? We must regard 
all other finite creatures in the universe 
when we discuss the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment. I do not speak of the present ages, 
Save yourselves from an untoward generation. 
But, for one, I always think of the number of 
the finally lost out of all ages and worlds as 
bearing no greater proportion to all the inhab- 
itants of the intelligent universe than the num- 
ber in the prisons and penitentiaries in well- 
ordered societies now bears to the whole pop- 
ulation. I know that men are in prison yonder 
in the Charlestown wards. I know, too, that 
the unrepentant murderer, adulterer, and forger 
are in prison behind the bars of the very nature 
of things. I think they ought tobe. At the 
bottom of our souls we feel that the sane, un- 
relenting, intelligent murderer ought to be 
treated differently by the universe from the in- 
nocent man. The unreformed leper and the 
forger ought not to have peace. We feel that 
the universe, if managed as {t ought to be, will 
always affix penalty to willful transgression 
against light. If the universe were not to do 
that, I should wish to emigrate to some other 
parish. It is certain that Infinite Holiness will 
react against unrighteousness as long as the 
unrighteousness endures; and that what ought 
to be done while the rebellfon continues will be 
done. I am glad that what ought to be is. 
[Applause. | 

Allow me to calla bush here, forI am to 
open the Scriptures. It is not my office to act 
as exegete in this place. Bat, in giving these ad- 
dre-ses—one on the definition, one on the proof, 
and one on the reply to objections to the doc- 
trineof future punishment—I must refer to the 
scriptural proof. In doing so, of course, I can 
say nothing new, and I do not speak for others, 
Perhaps the best one can do to secure freshness 
of treatment and befitting seriousness on this 
theme is to recite his own reasons for his per- 
sonal convictions. 

If it can be shown from the Scriptures that 
sin io any case is punished endlessly, we can- 
not be Universalists. Accepting the Scrip- 
tures as authority, why am I[ not a Universalist ? 

1, There are six universals in the Bible, and 
these have been mistaken for a seventh univers- 
al, which is not there. Universal atonement, 
universal benevolence of God, universal provi- 
dential care of God, universal prevalence of 
the Gospel, universal resurrection, and univers- 
al reign of Christ—these six universals are in 
the Bible. They have been mistaken for a 
seventh universal—namely, universal salvation 
—which is not there. 

There is no time to enter into detail on this 
point. WhenTI read that there was one “ who 
gave his life a ransom for all’’(I Tim. fi, 6), 
and ‘‘tasted death for every man’? (Heb. ff, 9), 
[ find a statement of the universality of the 
atonement. When I am shown that it is writ- 
ten that “God is not willing that any should 
perish,”’ but desires that ‘all should come 
to repentance” (II Pet. fii, 9); when I am told 
that ‘‘he will have all men to be saved aod 
to come to a knowledge of the truth” (I 
Tim. ii, 4), I find in these passages an asser- 
tion of the universal benevolence of God. 
When I read that “we trust in the living God, 
who is the saviour of all men, especially of 
those that believe’’ (I Tim. iv, 10), I under- 
stand this language to refer to God’s universal 
providential care. When I find it affirmed in 
the Scriptures that ‘all the ends of the earth 
shall remember and turn unto the Lord, and all 
the kindreds and nations shall worship before 
him ”’ (Psalms 22, 27), I find an assertion of the 
universal prevalence of the Gospel on the 


_€arth, The same is taught in the passage 


which says: ‘‘I if [be lifted up will draw all 
men unto me” (John, xii, #2). I read ‘‘that 
all they that are inthe graves shall hear his 
voice and come forth, some to eternal life and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.”’ 
Canon Farrar’s proof-texts (“‘ Eternal Hope,”? 
appendix), as I find, on examination, are proofs 
of the six universals ; but not of the seventh. 
Julius Miiller remarks, with great perti- 
nency, that universal restoration cannot occur 
before the general judgment ; for, if it did, the 
parting of men into two classes would be un- 
necessary and impossible. The famous pass- 
avein the fifteenth of I Corinthians, and the 
similar one in the fifth of Romans, asserting 
that “asin Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive,” Julius Miiller affirms does not 
prove universal restoration, for it refers to a 
time before the general judgment, There is 
Probably no passage that has caused more 
debate than this ; but, for one, I am unable to 
Overlook the date of the period to which the 
language alludes, since the scope of it refers to 
“Quration previous to the general judgment. 
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General restoraticn cannot occur before then ; 
for, if it were thus to occur, there could be no 
division of men into lost aud saved. 

2. It is historically incontrovertible that 
eighty out of a hundred, or certainly the over- 
whelming majority, of the most acute and 
learned, the most serious and saintly people, 
who have studied the Bible under the micro- 
scope and upon their knees, and have acted it 
out, have understood it to teach the endless- 
ness of future punishment in some cases. For 
eighteen hundred years this interpretation has 
seen attack, but not defeat, and has kept its 
place, under the law of the survival of the 
fittest. 7 

There is almost nothing more worthy of at- 
tention among the proofs of soundness of 
opinion than the fair voice of the law of the 
survival of the fittest. The fact is worth study 
when an unpopular cause has been appealed 
through court after court, and yet decided the 
same way—that is, agaiost unreflecting senti- 
ment—again and again and again. There are 
three generations in every century, and there 
are three times eighteen centuries in which 
this question as tothe meaning of the Scrip- 
tures has been appealed from court to court. 
Acute learning bas given judgment. So has 
the general popular sense of the Christian 
world. Satotly readers, without partisan preju- 
dice in private life, have agreed with scholars 
competing with rivals. The vast majorities 
have been forced to agree in the repetition of 
previous decisions. Eighteen centuries, three 
times each, have repeated this decision, and 
no new evidence has come before the courts. 
In cases where no new evidence is obtained, I 
am not one of those who think that in the 
twentieth century any guillotine stands ready 
for a doctrine that nineteen centuries have 
tried, but have been unable to guillotine. 
[Applause.] The historical sense is necessary 
to true exegesis. I do not respect any doctrine 
because itis old or in the mouths of major, 
ities ; but I do respect propositions that have 
seen honest and protracted battle, but not 
defeat. I do respect decisions which have 
been appealed from, through court after court, 
more than fifty times; but in all kinds of dis- 
cussion, every style of lawyer acting as a 
special pleader, have been reaffirmed by the 
immenee majority age after age. That fortress 
has seen attack, but not defeat; and, therefore, 
I think the cannonading of its walls will yet be 
harmless. 

3. Rationalistic commentators generally af- 
firm, with Theodore Parker and Ernest Revan, 
that Christ did, indeed, teach the doctrine of 
endless punishment, although they do not feel 
bound to accept bis authority. 

4. One particular sin, the Scriptures teach, 
“has never forgiveness, neither in this world 
nor in the world to come” (Mark fli, 29), 

Several particular sins are threatened with 
eternal punishment (Math. xi, 31,32; Heb. 
vi, 4,8; Heb. x, 26,27; IL Peter ii, 20, 22; 
I John vy, 16, 17). 

Tholuck, wandering through his earlier 
studies, came upon the text that one particular 
sin will not be pardoned in this life or the 
next; and he gave up restorationism, face to 
face with it, although he had been inclined to 
that doctrine previously. Julius Miiller stands 
on that paseage and affirms that it is sure that 
one sin, at least, has never forgiveness, in this 
state of existence orin the next (‘‘ Doctrine 
of Sin,” Book V, chap. 5). I do not know how 
Canon Farrar can reconcile his scholarship 
with that of the mass of accredited discussion 
in the world, when he says that “ neither in 
this world nor in the next’’ may mean “ neither 
in the Jewish nor Christian dispensations’’ 
(‘Eternal Hope,” appendix). Surely, if my 
will were to be interpreted by a lawyer as ar- 
bitrary as Canon Farrar is in his interpretation 
of that passage, [ should wish to be alive to 
execute it. [Laughter.] 

5. Whatever ambiguity or uncertainty there 
may bein the use of the words “ eternal and 
everlasting,’ the negative particle ‘‘ not’? is 
unambiguous, and is repeatedly used in the 
scriptural assertions that the wicked shall not 
sve life. 

6. It is certain that the English words “ for- 
ever, eternal, and everlastiug’”’ have as much 
ambiguity as the corresponding Greek terms ; 
and yet so does their meaning become clear 
from their context that no one thinks of dis- 
puting their significance. The Greek words 
ought to betreated in a similar manner. 

Sometimes in Englich the word ‘ everlast- 
ing’? does not mean literally ‘‘ endless.” 
Even the word ‘‘forever’? does not. ‘I 
assign this property to my heirs forever!” 
There may be no heirs to-morrow morning! 
“He is forever meddling !’”? That expression 
does not mean that one is ‘‘ endlessly ’’ med- 
dling. It is the colloquial use of the word. 
Six times out of a hundred, perhaps, our own 
terms “ eternal,” ‘‘forever,” and even “ever- 
lasting’? are ambiguous, and we must decide 
the meaning by the context. Now, if an old 
Greek were to come forward here, with as lit- 
tle knowledge of the Evglish language as the 
average modern citizen has of the Greek in 








which the New Testament is written, I could 
confuse him with the question ‘Is eternal 
punishment endless?’ I could tell him that 
six times out of a hundred the word “eternal” 
in the subtle English language does not mean 
literally endless. Were he a modest Greek, a 
mere average citizen, willing to confess his 
ignorance of the intricacies of the English 
language, I could puzzle him. I could throw 
him into great unrest on this point by showing, 
through the dictionaries, that these words 
“eternal”? and “forever” have not a fixed 
meaning, and must be examined with keen 
caution by any man who has not high scbolar- 
ship. Well, now, just as [ should, in that 
case, be throwing nothing but dust into the 
eyes of the old Greek, so I think those scholars 
who would have us fall into unrest because 
the Greek words are under the same mental 
laws with the English, and occasionally are 
in the same way ambiguous in meaning, are 
throwing nothing but dust into our eyée. 
There is an immense amount of this dust 
thrown into the eyes of the average citizen as 
to the meaning of these Greek terms. Lan- 
guages have behind them the same mental! and 
logical laws. Common words are no more am- 
biguous in Greek than they are in English. 
Just as in English, so*in Greek the context 
determines their meaning. There is no more 
need of a man falling into doubt as to what 
the words mean in Greek than in English. 

The argument from the explicitness of the lan- 
guage in which the eternity of future punish- 
ment is asserted in the Greek New Testament is 
not outgrown and never will be. 

(1.) Aionios is used 66 timesinthe N. T. In 
51 cases it is used to express the happiness of 
the righteous, twice to express the duration of 
God’s attributes, six where it certainly denotes 
eternal duration. Inthe remaining seven in- 
stances it refers to the death of the wicked. 
It should be interpreted in the 7 instances as it is 
in the 59. 

(2.) Aion is used ninety-five times in the New 
Testament. Fifty-five to denote unlimited dura- 
tion, doubtless ; thirty-one to denote a duration 
which has a limit; nine to indicate the dura- 
tion of future punishment. 

(3.) The phrase forever and ever is used more 
than twenty times in the New Testament, and 
always in the same signification. It is used 
fourteen timesin the Apocalypse, and always 
in the same sense. itis there employed to set 
forth the duration of the future punishment of 
the lost (Revelations xiv, 11; xix, 3; xx, 10). 
—(See Professor Stuart, President Bartlett, 
Professor Tyler, Alford, Lange, Dorner, Tho- 
luck, Bleek, and Julius Miiller, in loco.) 

7%. The translation of the words ‘“ eternal,’’ 
“hell,” and ‘damnation’ by ‘alonion,’’ 
“gehenna,” and ‘condemnation’? would not 
alter the context, nor the essential meaning of 
the passages commonly ueed to disprove 
Universalism. 

Dr. Angus told England the other day that 
when the new translation of the Scriptures 
appears the changes in sense will be co trifling 
that only scholars will notice them. 

The contrast between the eternal condition of 
the righteous and the wicked, as represented in 
Scriplure, is not likely to be erased in your day or 
mine (Matt. vii, 18,14; Mark xvi, 16; John 
fil, 36; John v, 28, 29; Luke xvi, 24, 26; Matt. 
xxv, 46. See also John ili, 36; Heb. xii, 14; 
John fii, 3; 11 Thess. 1,9; Phil. fii, 19; Heb, 
vi, 8; Matt. xlii, 37, 43; Matt. fifi, 12; Mark 
ix, 42, 48). 

How does it change the meaning of everlast- 
ing to translate it by that awkward term 
aionian, which it is said Tennyson has once 
usedin a poem? Canon Farrar is probably 
right in eaying that the old Saxon word ‘‘heli’”’ 
means more, in its present acceptance, than the 
Greek ‘‘Gehenna’”’ ; but the context is the 
great matter to be considered. 

I want every doctrine confirmed by what I 
call a ‘* proof-trend,” as distinguished from a 
** proof-text.”” Not the biblical ripple, but the 
biblical gulf-current! He who stands above 
the biblical text is standing above the biblical 
ripple. lt may beas deep as the ocean; but 
one had better lift up bis eyes and study the 
Gulf Stream in revelation, the great Gulf cus- 
rents—that ie, the analogies of doctrines that 
run through revealed truth. , And they are not 
universalistic or optimistic. [Applause.] 

8. Certain individuals, according to the 
Scriptures, will never be saved (Mark xiv, 
21; John xvii, 9—12). 

It is said of one individual that it had been 
better for him if he had never been born. 
Does this warrant us in accepting Canon Far- 
rar’s suggestion that this famous phrase refers 
only to the remorse which Judas wll feel even 
after he has freely chosen righteousness? It 
were not better for him that he had never been 
born if he ever chooses righteousness. 

9. The Scriptures teach that the judgment 
consists largely in the proclamation and law 
that he that is unholy is to be unholy still, and 
that he that is righteous is to be righteous 
still, or that character tends toa final perma- 
nence, and that sin, ‘rom being prolonged and 
inveterate, may become eternal, A final per- 





manence of character can be attained but 
once. 

The true translation of Mark iii, 29 includes 
the far-reaching phrase ‘‘eternal sin.”” ‘‘To 
assert that sin is eternal,” says Alford, ‘is a 
legitimate inference from the words ‘Hath 
never forgiveness.’”’ 

10. The Scriptures teach that there may be 
such sin against light as to admit of no atone- 
ment; (Numbers xv, 22—31; Hebrews vi, 4, 
9, and x, 26—31; Mark iii, 29). 

It results from the very nature of things that 
those who do that for which they cannot for- 
tive themselves never cease to hear the laugh- 
ter of the sou! at itself. 

11, The analogy of doctrine in the Scriptures 
presupposes a permanent distinction between 
the lost and the saved. 

12. The Scriptures everywhere insist that 
now is the time for repentance, and they 
everywhere make the impression that it is im- 
measurably unsafe to depend on a chance for 
repentance after death [Applause.] 





THE LECTURE. 

If there is any unmarried person In this as- 
sembly who is yet to be married to one of his 
own age, she who is to become his wife is now 
living on the earth. Approaching once more 
Pliny’s villa, we find Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi, advising her sons to keep themselves 
pure, so that all the blessings of a virtuous 
home may be theirs. She asks the younger 
Gracchi to remember that their wives are now 
living on the earth, and to pray for their weal, 
although as yet they have not been seen by 
their future husbands; and to pray for the 
weal of those husbands, although as yet they 
have never been eeen by their future wives. 
‘* Your best preservative,’ you overhear Cor- 
nelia say to the Roman Gracchi, “is anticipa- 
tion. Think that you wish to win a white 
soul, and you will be unwilling to give less 
than you bargain for. In the midst of the cor- 
ruptions of Rome, remember that she who is 
to be to yon what I have’ been to Titus Grac- 
chus will require—if she is what I am—that 
you should be to her what ‘Titus Gracchus was 
tome. These Greek tutors which I have em- 
ployed,”’ continues Cornelia, addressing her 
sons, ‘have been instracted by Plato and by 
Socrates, and they have taught you reverence 
for natural law. When a supreme affection is 
given us, we are to take it as a divine sign that 
God intends a certain course in life for us, 
Anticipate that God will be as good to you as 
he is to most men. In due time he will open a 
home for you. In due time you will come to 
the hearthstove, which even now he is putting 
together, piece by piece. In due time there 
will be for you an opening of the gates which 
enter the most sacred temple in which man can 
worship. Prepare afar off for the event which 


, Providence prepares for you afar off. If the 


Sirens sing, take them to your future hearth- 
stone; and, looking on it, turn your back 
upon what will be no temptation as long as 
your heart is warmed by this anticipated fami- 
ly fire.’ [Applause. } 

You agree with Cornelia that anticipation is 
a preservative in the social Jife. You will have 
her sympathy if you examine with unconcealed 
indignation whatever unnecessarily prevents 
this healthful anticipation. I am to discuss the 
Modern Obstacles to Marriage, or Hindrances 
to the Formation of New Homes. I come once 
more before my jury, covtaining Pliny and 
Cornelia and Phocion’s wife, and these are the 
propositions upon which to-day I ask their 
opinion: 

1. God, William Shakespeare says, is the 
best maker of all marrisges.} 

2. With relatively few exceptions, he sends 
to every man and woman the double gift of a 
supreme permanent affection and of oppor- 

tunity to follow it in marriage. 

8. Were all conscie.tious and were health 
universal, these exceptions would be fewer. 

4. Natural law requires that where this 
double gift is sent itshculd be reepected as a 
divire indication that a new home ought to be 
founded. 

In a natura) world a supreme will be a per- 
manent. affection. But a supreme and perma- 
pent affection of this sort arises only between 
two. God does not send this double gift at 
haphezard. Behind every supreme affection 
there are forces of the most terrific potency, 
and they are all natural forces. They are actu- 
ally divine. Whoever utters the pbrase nat- 
ural law, without understanding that he is 
speaking of God’s will, is yet unscientific 
Therefore, we may assert, without danger of 
disloyalty to the rcientific method, that pnat-° 
ural divine law requires that where this double 
gift is sent it should be respected as a divine 
indicstion that a new home should be founded. 

5. But the self-support of homes is alsoa 
natural law. 

You think that [ am incautious; but I remem- 
ber that I am in the presence of Pliny, who is 
a statesman, and that he will listen to no mere 
sentimeng on this topic. [ keep in mind the 
fact that we must have a fire before we set 








af long as they lie there they must expect fisaster. 
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upon it the viands to be prepared for the fami- 
ly meal. The rudest proverbs of the rudest 
vations proclaim that we must have a fire be- 
fore we buy the kettle. 

6. Obstacles to marriage, or hindrances to the 
formation of self-supporting new homes, are 
obstacles tothe free course of divine natural 
law. 

Keep your faces upon this jury. 

7. The unit of society is the family. 

8. The strength of a nation is in proportion 
to the vumber of its virtuous—that is, of its 
natural—homes, founded upon supreme affec- 
tions. 

9. Society, as organized at present, throws 
many inexcusable and even blasphemous ob- 
stacles into the course of divine natural law as 
to the formation of new homes. 

10. Among 
hindrances are: 

(1.) Absurd expensiveness of living. 

(2.) Mistaken social pride. 

(3.) Low salaries. 

(4.) Unwise parental interference. 

(5.) Poor opportunities for acquaintance be- 
tween marriageable persons. 

(6.) The corruption of portions of society. 

Pliny bows his head at the proposition that 
virtuous bomes are the foundation of the state. 


these natural and removable 


We need power to throttle communism. The 
state needs loyalty to just legislation, We 
want protection for property and for life. 


Let us follow Emerson's advice, and attach 
our chariots tothe stare. Civil society needs 
the terrific forces which lie behind the supreme 
affectioos to guarantee the execution of law. 
Let civil society, therefore, foster family life 
aod frown on its enemies. We know that, as 
Shakespeare has said, ‘‘even a bad man in 
love becomes better than his wont.” We 
know that it is impossible to pass even that 
tomb—in the Pére la Chalse, in Paris—of Ab- 
elard and Heloise without a certain solemnity, 
for it is possible that there was a supreme af- 
fection there, although no opportunity for mar- 
riage, and so no divine sanction for what hap 
pened. There is a* solemnity in the undying 
force of virtuous passions. Attach your civil 
and social chariots to the stars in the agure of 
pure love. Let the transforming power which 
makes aman ora woman new, which gives to 
a@ man the womanly traits and to a woman the 
manly, which is the only builder of perma- 
nence in any social arrangement—let this vir- 
tuous supreme affection, let family life be 
the foremost chariot-horse for the state. I see 
no fair hope of guidance for the future unless 
this double gift of God by which he indicates 
his will that new homes sbould be founded is 
made one of the chief steeds of celestial fire 
to draw legislation, property, life through 
what have been dark ways of history in 
time past, and are likely to be dark ways in 
time to come, if the home be undermined, 

Communism asks for the abolition of prop- 
erty. Socialism demands the abolition of the’ 
family. If itis not your duty to put your ear 
upon the surface of the ground and listen to 
the communistic speculationsin the slums of 
our cities, you will hardly credit me when I 
say that the surface discussions on these topics 
are only the outcropping edges of great 
bowlders that run down beneath society. 
Along the sterile hill-slopes of New England 
you pass the plow through the soil; but you 
get nocrop. Why? There are hidden stones 
beneath the sod. Just so the churches, good 
literature, whatever there is noble in hu- 
man society plow the surface of some sec- 
tions of our municipalities, and get no crop. 
You say that the outside of the sod is decor- 
ous. I tell you that just beneath lie various 
forms of infidelity to the family, and that 
while these bowlders are close under the sod 
you must expect nothing but barrenness, even 
after plowing and rain. 

But Pliny is of opinion, also, that I am not 
sentimental in saying that God does give to 
most men and women not only a mate, but a 
mate obtainable. The definition of this double 
gift, which I call a divine indication that a new 
home ought to be founded, is a mate anda 
mate obtainable. I keep in mind all the col- 
lisions of the passions; I have brooded over 
many points on this topic which cannot be dis- 
cussed here even in whispers ; but I see no ob- 
jections to the propositions [ have read to this 
jury. In the name of natural law, it cannot be 
denied that when this double gift is given 
there ought to be a new home founded. 

I am supposing that the double gift rests 
upon virtue. Lam presuming that the supreme 
affection is permanent, because it admires that 
which does not change. 

I have no faith at all in underrating tne nat- 
ural laws when they require conscientiousness, 
We endeavor to heal society without making it 
good. The world isa complex scheme, and the 
first tutoring it needs is that which will induce 
it to surrender to moral law. After that sur- 
render, how reform will swim! We try to set 
our ships afloat in the sand. We try to reform 
marrisge and push our vessels off the strand, 

when as yet they are not off the rocks. As 


Nevertheless, marriage may float in a smooth 
sea. 

Until we have a natural—that is, a conscien- 
tious—world {t cannot be kuown by experience 
what natural Jaw will do for the gratification 
of asupreme affection ; but, if you will give me 
that world, there will be in it very few not called 
to marriage, provided society allows proper 
opportunities for acquaintance between mar- 
riageable persons, 

Do not smile, my friends; if I ask you to re- 
member that Horace Bushnell, writing his 
book on the reformagainst Nature, and with all 
bis saintliness, with all his marvelous kuowl- 
edge of the human heart, was willing to stand 
up before the world and suggest that the 
churches themselves thould study opportunities 
of increasing virtuous acquaintance among 
marriageable persous. 

“Cau the Christian pulpit itself,’ says 
Horace Busbnell, ‘‘ be true to its office with- 
out applying itself, as things are now going, 
to the correction of our false views of mar- 
riage and the coxsequently diminishing fre- 
quency of marriages? If there is a postponing 
ou one slide, instigated by a pompous and hol- 
low ambition, utterly wide of the beautiful 
meaning of the family state; if on the other, 
where the poison of the same am ition also 
works, there is a consequent loss of hope and 
a turning away to go into fight with men in 
the rougher terms of equality, is it not time 
for the teachers of religion, the true guardians 
of society, to ask what duties may now be 
incumbent on them’ And is there not, be- 
sides, a possibility of accomplishing something 
in this matter by organization, and so of doing 
more, a hundredfold, to relieve the oppressive 
overstock, under which so many fine women 
are stifled, than will ever be done by all the 
office rights and voting privileges they are now 
80 eager to obtain. Such an organization, 
working only for names that are given or by 
friends suggested, and presuming only, under 
strictest bonds of secrecy, to suggest, commend, 
and prepare acquaintance in ways of proper 
delicacy, might bridge a great many gulfs of 
false modesty, perhaps, that will otherwise be 
forever impassable. In this kind of reform 
there is nothing unbopeful or impossible ; for 
it is according to Nature, and not a reform 
against Nature.’’—(Bushnell, ‘‘ Women’s Suf- 

frage,”’ p. 95.) 

I suppose that I shall be accused, even under 
the shadow of Horace Busbnell’s name, of lack 
of caution in mentioniug thistheme. But who 
does not know that in the more laxurious 
portions of society, and in those parts that call 
themselves the most highly cultured, it is 
almost impossible to obtain the truth as to the 
character of one who may be the weal or woe 
of a new home. It is a matter which has had 
curtous treatment {un many a nation—this ab- 
sence of - opportunities for acquaintance. 
When I was in London, I took up, one day, a 
respectable newspaper, managed by a man 
who gave his name and who bad the endorse- 
ment of members of the nobility and of one or 
two of the clergy. I had every reason to be- 
lieve, from what I heard, that the newspaper 
was arespectable one. It was devoted wholly 
to the multiplication of opportunities of ac- 
quaintance between marriageable persons. I 
am willing you should smile at such a means 
of increasing the opportunities of acquaint- 
ance between the members of this class; but 
pobody knows what woree straits we shall be 
forced to if there is not a little more attention 
paid to that part of natural law. Coeducation 
of the sexes! I am not discussing that topic. 
How many sociables shall there be in a church ? 
I do not discuss that theme. What use we 
shall make of our parlors in a social way I do 
not volunteer to affirm. But this I do say: 
that in a haughty, exclusive, aristocratic world 
it is pretty hard for a man to know a few 
things he would be very glad to learn. 
{Laughter and applause. | 

How shall I blazon here with proper vivid- 
ness the infamy of a mistaken social pride, 
which will not marry until it can equal the dis- 
play of some parent who has had a life in 
which to accumulate a fortune? How shall I 
set the proper stamp of scorn upon that class 
of young men who are too full of poltroonery 
—I am not speaking now of those who are full 
of putridity and who are beneath our atten- 
tion here [applause], and who have been sent 
beyond the Apennines by Pliny himself ; but of 
those meu who live a pure life, and who are 
too full of poltroonery to take each a better 
than himself and found anew home. Why do 
they delay? They have income enough. Why 
are they so tardy? They are in the thirties, 
They could found anewhome. It may be that 
God has sent them his double gift. But they 
cannot drive a coach-and-four quite yet. They 
ean drive a coach-aud-two ; but, waiting for a 
coach-and-six, they finally are carried into their 
forties, and sometimes iuto the desolations of 
confirmed bachelorism. {Laughter.] 

I dare not assert that a single life is desolate, 
if a supreme affection has been sent to it. 
Science has sometimes affirmed that a man to 





whom a supreme affection has been sent is 


married! Under the dying-pillow of Washing- 
ton Irving there were found a lock of hair and 
aminiature. Who will say that he led a lonely 
life? It is taught by some that the whole physi- 
cal form is changed by & supreme affection. If 
a mate is sent, but taken hence, one isin Wash- 
ington Irving’s position and never lonely. Such 
persons are married ; and God is the maker of 
such marriages ; and the breaker of them up; 
and the reuniter of them, let us hope, in an- 
other state of existence. 

When both these gifts are sent—a supreme 
affection and an opportunity to found a new 
home—it is dastardly, it is a flat defiance of the 
inetincts of the soul, itis a deep infamy upon 
manhood not to be willing to dare some- 
thing for the love that that one dares call 
supreme. 

Is it too much to assert that modern society 
deserves, perhaps, as much censure as infidelity 
itself for its hindrance to marriages ? You have 
heard me, on other occasions here, assailing in- 
fidels for their attack on the family ; but what 
shallI say of this mistaken sociul pride, this 
absurd expensiveness of living, which in many 
ways are more mischievous in preventing the 
founding of new homes than the voices of in- 
famous social theories themselves. Poor Richt- 
er was always poor, and he married when he 
had hardly more than one room in a German 
cottage in which to live. Richter affirms that 
“no man can live plously or die righteously 
without a wife.” A sentiment which [ cannot 
say that I think aclence endorses. Some men 
can, But J must affirm, with Richter, that the 
man who, when a supreme affection has been 
senthim and an opportunity to found a new, 
self-supporting home, is yet determined to live 
alone is living neither happily nor righteously, 
The man who does not look forward with 
Cornelia’s prescience and endeavor to form 
his own hearthstone by anticipating what he 
will be by and by is a man likely to fall into 
temptation easily and to be drawuy away from 
virtue. 

Dip the soul in the seas of ink, and it ceases to 
be really marriageable. Put out the fire of 
honor in the heart, and it cannot be made warm 
ata blazing family fireside. These men who 
shiver through the ways of vice, their skeleton 
souls without trust, how shall they be warm 
before their future hearthstones? The leper 
puts out his own family fire, Treat one human 
being in an infamous manner, and you never 
will treat another human belog in the manner 
provided by natural law, [Applause.] Only he 
who will look onward and afar, and keep the 
family fire or the opportunity to kindle it 
bright is likely to keep out of the pits of per- 
dition, Pointing to these rifts of Gehenna; show- 
ing you the blue flames protruding themselves 
every now and then through these volcanic 
crevices ; exhibi'ing to you, 18 you come to their 
ashen, treacherous edges, how destruction 
blazes in the lower throat of the chasms, | beg 
leave to arraign this absurd expensiveness, 
this mistaken social pride, low salaries, unwise 
parental interference, and poor opportunities 
of acquaintance between the marriageable 
classes. So far as they violate natural law, the 
coolest science must condemn all these social 
forces as guilty of pushing men toward the pit 
of blue fire, [Applause. ] 


Biblical “Research, 


THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE OF 
JERUSALEM AT OLYMPIA. 











‘Tae speculations of the following letter of 
M. Ganneau to The Atheneum are of sufficient 
interest to warrant publication in full: 

“T have been led, in pursuit of the hitherto 
neglected question of the connection of the 
Pheenicians with the Peloponnese, to ascertain 
the existence in the province of Elis of certain 
facts, customs, and observances which offer a 
remarkable anaJogy with what we know of the 
Pheenicians, and particularly of the Hebrews. 
I confine myself in this place to a succinct 
enumeration of the principal points, full de- 
tails of which will appear iu my forthcoming 
work, called ‘ Le Diew Satrape et les Phéniciens 
dans le Peloponnese,’ 

«1, The Eleans, alone in Greece, cultivated 
the byssus, a textile plant, the Oriental origin 
of which is incontestable. Itis the Hebrew 
yo. Pausanias tells us that the Elean byssus 
was quite equal in fineness to the byssus of the 
Hebrews. 

“2. The Eleans were forbidden, for religious 
reasons, to breed mules. The same interdiction 
existed for the Jews, as we know. It was 
based on a passage of Leviticus (xix, 19). 

‘¢3, In Elis, near Lepreos, acity whose name 
is traditionally explained as derived from the 
leprosy which afflicted its eurlist inhabitants, 
flowed a river anciently called Jardanus, the 
same as Jordan, 

‘But it is espectally at Olympia, the famous 
theater of the Olympic games which bave 
given Elis so considerable a place in Greece 





that we are presented with points which strike 


us at once as resembling observances of 
Semitic religion, 

‘4, Anointings with oil were practiced on the 
celebrated statue of Olympian Zeus (to pre- 
serve the ivory, says Pausanias). 

“5, Inthe temple of Olympian Zeus were cer- 
tain fwyoi (high places), held in extreme ven- 
eration, formed by the accumulation of the 
ashes of victims, and exactly similar to the de- 
posits of ashes coming from the altar of Jeho- 
vah—deposits regarded as sacred (Lev. i, 16; 
iv, 12. I Kings xiii, 3. II Macc. xii, 8). 

6, The women of Elis were absolutely for- 
bidden to penetrate into the sanctuaries of 
Olympia, They were not to pass beyond a cer- 
tain limit. This is parallel with the Court of 
Women of Jerusalem. The women of Elis 
were also forbidden to be present at the 
Olympic games and to cross the waters of the 
Alpheus at certain periods, the whole under 
pain of death. This idea of woman’s constitu- 
tional impurity, this implacable penalty which 
sanctioned it, are traits essentially Semitic. 

“7, The women of Elis, thus kept apart, had 
ceremonies of their own, on the other hand, 
which seem based on those of thePhiwnicians— 
those mourners for Adonis and for the solar 
Tammuz whom Ezekiel (vill, 14) shows us in 
the very Temple of Jehovah. ‘At a certain 
season,’ says Pausanias, ‘ at the moment of the 
setting sun the women of Elis went to weep 
round bis empty sepulcher, him whom they 
called Achilles’’—a fabulous Achilles, an 
Achilles sprung from some Oriental Adonis 
story, rather than from Homeric tradition. 

“8. At Olympia, vear the Temple of Hera, 
sixteen women were employed in weaving the 
peplos of the goddess, just as the women‘ 
wove the sacred tents for Asherah in the 
Temple of Jehovah (II Kings xxiii, 7. Ezek. 
xvi, 16), 

‘9, At Olympiaalso was adored the singular 
Zevc Arvdéuvioc, Whose literal prototype is found 
in Baalzebub, or Baad via of Ekron (iI Kings 
i, 2, 3, 16). 

“10. Finally, there was inthe sanctuary of 
Olympia a great woolen veil, of Assyrian work- 
manship, dyed with the Phenician purple, 
given by Antiochus, and executed, perhaps, 
on the same plan as that great veil of the Tem- 
ple, of Babylonian texture, the marvels of 
which have been described by Josephus. 

“fT even venture to ask if the veil of the 
Olympian Temple might not have been the 
very veil of the Temple at Jerusalem, carried 
off by Antiochus LV, the grand pillager of 
temples. 

“This conjecture may appear rash at first 
sight, There are, however, certain facts which 
seem to me to lend it a high degree of proba- 
bility. : 

“The first book of Maccabees (i, 23, 24) in- 
forms us that Antiechus took away from the 
lloly City ‘the golden altar, and the candle- 
stick of light, and all the vessels thereof, and 
the table of the shewbread . . . andthe veil 
(ro natazétacua). . . . This is confirmed by 
Josephus, according to whom Antiochus ‘ did 
not spare even the veils made of fine linen and* 
scarlet.’—(‘Antiq. Jud.,’ xii, 5, 2.) 

* Pausanias said that Antiochus dedicated 
his Oriental veil in the Temple of Olympia. 

“It was the custom to adorn temples with 
similar trophies. 

** But there is more. 

‘ Pausanias minutely explains that the rapa- 
néragua, Or curtain of the sanctuary of Olym- 
pia, in place of rising up to the roof, as, for in- 
stence, that of the Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, was dropped to the ground from 
above by means of ropes. He might have 
spared himself a good deal of trouble by stat- 
ing at once that it was not a tuparéracua, buta 
katarétaopa (down-curtain)—i. e., he might 
have used the word always employed by Jose- 
phus and in the texts of the Maccabees to 
designate the Jewish veil. St. Matthew also 
says that the veil (xatawéraoya) was rent from 
top to bottom. } 

‘‘Again, to whom did Antiochus dedicate 
the Temple of Jerusalem, plundered and de- 
filed by him? To Olympian Zeus (IL Macc. vi, 
2). We need not be astonished, therefore, if 
he hung up the veil of the Jewish Temple in 
that of the Olympian Zeus. Are not always the 
spoils of the conquered deities to be removed 
to the victorious deities? (Cf. the sacred 
utensils of Jehovah consecrated to Kemosh by 
Mesha, King of Moab.) 

‘If the veilof the Olympian and that of the 
Jewish Temple are identical, instead of being 
similar, the argument which I thought to 
draw from an analogy to establish an affinity 
must be set aside. On the other hand, we ob- 
tain a result important in quite another way. 
There are not two objects to be compared, but 
two deities placed side by side. 

*‘T think the foregoing reflections are of a 
kiod to draw special attention to the exeava- 
tions now being conducted at Olympia. 
Should, for instance, any discovery be made 
bearing upon Syrian rites, religious, and an- 
tiquities, I, for one, should not be sur- 





prised.” 
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Sanitary. 
AIR AND VENTILATION. 


IN order to appreciate fully the importance 
of pure air, it is necessary to understand its 
physiologic il relations to the animal economy. 

Air accomplishes two things. It is the vebi- 
cle by means of which a large portion of the 
waste, dead, poisonous matter which is con- 
stantly generated in the system, and thrown 
oft by the lungs and skin, is carried away ; and 
it brings to the system oxygen, a substance 
without which no life can exist for a moment. 
Every vital process depends more or less upon 
oxygen, and especially that most important of 
all processes, ultimate nutrition, by which is 
meant the production of tissue from the 
blood, It will be remembered that the blood 
is carried to every minute filament of tissue by 
means of the capillaries, through the walls of 
which the proper constituents pass, and sup- 
ply the waste caused by the destruction of 
tissue, which accompanies every variety of ac- 
tivity. The integrity of the system depends 
upon the perfection with which this process 
of ultimate nutrition is carried on ; and, in or- 

der that this process be perfectly accom- 
plished, it is necessary that the blood should 
receive, while passing through the lungs, the 
proper amount of oxygen. 

Atmospheric air is composed of oxygen and 
nitrogen, mingled in such a manner and in 
such proportions that the desired end is per- 
fectly accomplished when no additions or sub- 
tractions are made. It is evident that any ad- 
ditions, even if they are harmless in them- 
selves, will diminish the relative amount of 
oxygen in a given amount of afr, as surely as 
the subtraction of oxygen will. As a general 
thing, impure air has sustained a loss of oxy- 
gen, and atthe same time received additions 
which are in themselves active voisons to the 
system, Thisis especially the case with air 
which has been rendered impure by having 
been breathed. The oxygen has been taken 
up by the lungs, and the exhaled air has been 
freighted with carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
organic matters. These substances, having 
been thrown off from the system as waste mat- 
ter, cannot be received into it again without 
doing damage. Impure air 1s generally ren- 
dered such by having been breathed. 

When a person is in the open air, his exha- 
lations are wafted away from him, and at every 
breath he receives into his lung; a quantity 
of pure air. This is the natural state of things, 
and could it obtain in every case there would 
be a vast improvement in the health and stam- 
ina of the human race. But, to afford protec- 
tion from the ‘‘elements,’? man has construct- 
ed dwelling-houses, and to carry on his vari- 
ous industries he has constructed factories, 
He has built prisons and school-houses and 
ships generally with only two objects in view— 
protection and convenience, He has rarely 
taken into consideration the necessity which 

cists fora constant supply of pure air. It 
iuas been ascertained that an adult person will 
render unfit for breathing purposes about 1,200 
cubic feet of airin an hour, A room 10 by 12, 
with a ceiling 10 feet high, contains enough 
air to last a person about an hour; and if he 
remain in such a room more than an hour the 
air should be entirely changed, or, what would 
amount to the same thing, there should be ad- 
mitted into such @ room, 80 occupied, during 
each hour 1,200 cubie feet of air, or means 
should be provided for the exit of an equal 
amount, Such a room, supplied with a ventilat- 
ing shaft 30 square inches in transverse sec- 
tion, through which passes a current of air 
witha velocity which renders it appreciable 
to the hand placed in the current, will supply 
about the required amount. There is one con- 
sideration which should not be overlooked ; 
viz., it there is a sufficient inflow, there will be 
a corresponding outflow, andif there is a suf- 
ficient outflow, there will necessarily be an 
equalinflow, So thatin a room of the above 
dimensions, having a chimney-flue with a 
transverse section of 30 square inches, and a 
current of the required velocity passing up- 
ward through it, the same object will be ac- 
complished as would be effected by a similar 
current passing into the room through an open 
window or ventilator. There is no better ven- 
tilator than a good chimney-flue, provided it 
be large enough and provided it have a saffl- 
cient draught. To move a column of air some 
force is required, and in the case of a chimney 
heat can easily be applied to accomplish the 
object. The air in the flue may be heated and 
caused to ascend by a lamp or a fire of any 
kind, or even by the heat of a contiguous flue. 

From the above data, with alittle calculation, 
the necessary provision for a room of any size, 
with any given number of occupants, can be 
ascertained ; and it should be in every case, 
with as much care as is exercised in providing 
the requisite amount of food. It should be 
done in all kinds of rooms, for whatever pur- 
pose used, It is especially in crowded school- 
rooms and} factories, that there is the greatest 


--« 





neglect, and it is here that are sown most fre- 
quently the seeds of consumption. 
It is our purpose at some future time to dis- 
cuss fully the different methods of ventilation. 
In our next paper we slrall speak of heredi- 
tary predisposition as a cause of consumption. 


Hine Arts. 


AN interesting episode of the past week has 
been a discussion in The Evening Post, in which 
Mr. John Lafarge and Mr. George Inness have 
taken part, as to the claim of an engraver on 
wood to be called an artist, Mr. Lafarge giving 
them the title and Mr. Inness appearing to 
deny it. Wood engraving is very admirably 
performed by several masters of the art in 
America, and we doubt not that at the Paris 
Exposition we should not be shamed by com- 
parison with foreignengravers. Such pictures 
as are given to illustrate Scribner’s Monthly 
are found, perhaps, in no foreign periodical. 
Indeed, we notice that Harper’s Monthly some- 
times, asin the case of an excellent picture of 
Sol Eytinge’s in the last numbér, gives credit 
to the engraver, but omits the name of the 
writer whose work is illustrated. It is certain 
that, while the range of the engraver is limited, 
80 that he is shut out from colors, he yet has 
very wide range forthe display of his inventive 
genius in representing shades, if not even color, 
as Mr. Lafarge shows, although he can hardly 
be called an artist,so long as he merely interprets 
the creations of true artists. He can do more 
with wood than the artist can do with the pen- 
cil; but he is not an artist unless he does 
original work. 








.... Late excavations at Olympia bave had in 
view the disinterment of the Temple of Juno, 
whose worship in Olympia was very ancient. 
Pausanias says that a wooden temple was 
erected in the days of Oxylus, 1,100 B.C. One 
column, iv wood, was retained in the stone 
temple built about the time of Cypselus, of 
the renowned wooden chest, B.C. 750. Probs- 
bly one of the columns of this temple was re- 
tained for the third temple, as one of the 
pillars, with but sixteen instead of twenty 
flutings, seems much more antique than the 
others. ‘There are six columns on tle short 
side and sixteen on the long side, a proportion 
not observed elsewhere. ‘The capitals are all 
dissimilar and the production of different 
eenturies, The columns are mostly standing 
to a hight of from seven to ten feet, A statue 
of a Roman lady has been dug up where that 
of Juno ought to be, and it is suspected that a 
Roman emperor (perhaps Nero) may have 
stplen the statue of the goddess, and replaced 
it with the portrait statue*of some lady of his 
family. In our columnof “ Biblical Research ” 
will be found some curious speculations as to 
the Hall of Herod, which was to the east of 
this Temple of Juno, 


--»»We have more than once spoken of the 
magnificent discoveries during the past two 
years at Oiympia,ineluding examples of the very 
best and most famous sculptors of the best 
period of Greek art. We have not heard that 
casts have been obtained, as yet, by any Amer- 
ican museum or scHool of art. They ought to 
be secured immediately. We notice that casts 
have already been received by the Louvre, 
which will find them of great value to complete 
and supplement the remains discovered by the 
Morea expedition, in 1829, which belong to the 
Louvre, 


.... The story is told of the present Pope, 
when legate to Brussels, that a free-thinking 
marquis had the audacity at one time to call 
his atteution toa shockingly immodest Venus 
which was painted in ivory on the Marquis’s 
snuff-box, with the purpose of disconcerting 
the clerical dignitary, Mgr. Pecci examined 
critically without any apparent suspicion of its 
indecency, aud handed it back to the Marquis, 
murmuring quietly: ‘* Beautiful, very beauti- 
ful. Tne Marchioness, I suppose ?” 


....-Mr. Joseph Bonomi, who has just died 
in London, was famous for his sketches of 
Egyptian scenery, of which the British Mu. 
seum possesses ab immense number. He was 
so much admired by Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
the latter withdrew from his oflice as president 
of the Royal Academy because Mr. Bonomi 
was not elected a fellow. 


...-Ruskino still owns, notwithstanding his 
muuificent gifts to Oxford and Cambridge, the 
finest collection, out of the British Museum, of 
Turner drawings. They have lately been on 
exhibition at the rooms of the Fine Arts So- 
ciety, London. 


.... It gives us a new idea of Turkish culture 
to see it recorded that His Excellency, Subbi 
Pasba, has had sold at auction in -London his 
collection of ancient Greek coins. They 
brought $12,500. 


..-eOne of the best authorities on “ Ceram- 
ics’? is Mr. Llewellyn Jewest, who has lately 
published a volume on ‘‘ The Ceramic Art of 
Great Britain,’ with hundreds of illustrations, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


- Personalities, 


JOSEPH COOK. 


Many of our later subscribers who read the 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s lectures, which appear 
weekly in THE INDEPENDENT, are asking us all 
sorts of questions as to who he is. We give 
them the following facts, in as brief a compass 
as possible, : 

Mr. Cook was born at Ticonderoga, N. Y., in 
the year 1838, and is the only child of parents 
who still survive at the homestead. He passed 
his earlier years, to all outward appearance, 
pretty much as all boys do, attending day aud 
Sunday-schools and enjoying life hugely and 
innocently, He is remembered, however, as 
being graver and more thoughtful than the 
average of his fellows. Part of his school-life 
Was spent in Canada, where his tirst knowledge 
of French was acquired, Whether it was his 
own wish to go or his parents’ wish to have 
him go to college does not appear ; but we tind 
him entering Philips Academy, Andover, 
Mass , at the age of seventeen, Here he studied 
hard, and was accounted a good scholar; and 
it was here that he cultivated his taste for 
speaking and writing until it developed into a 

positive power. He was fond of oratory before 
this, and it is told by those who know him 


intimately that even when a mere boy he 


liked nothing better than to go into the 
open alr and speak extemporaneously on some 
random subject. At Andover he made the 
most of his opportunities in the debating 
society, aud when he entered Yale, in 1858, 
his reputation as something remarkably ,un- 
common and promising ia the way of an 
orator had already preceded him. As the 
rival class societies were on the lookout for 
such men, all were anxtous to have him; but, 
opposed to secret societies, he joined the open 
ones. It may be said, in passiug, that he had 
found time before going to college to write 
and publish a history of his native town. 


His class at Yale was that of 1862, and among 


his classmates who have since achieved more 
or less distinction were é&x-Gov. Chamberlain, 
of South Carolina; Rev. Wim. H. H. Murray, 
of Boston ; Dr. Beard, of New York ; and Prof. 
Coe, of New Hlaven. As astudent Mr. Cook 


was rather reserved, and forthe most part he at- 
His favorite studies 


tanded to the curriculum. 
were rhetoric, logic, history, oratory, and meta- 
physics. In the classics he was good; in 
mathematics often perplexed, occasionally 
floored. Of course, he did not neglect the 
debates, and he sustained his standing as a 
speaker on all occasions. Probably no student 
in college in any of the classes could 
match him in the display of oratory. 
He met competitors who were able to 
push him nearly to the wall at times 
on positions he took; but, as he always 
held in reserve some general and accepted 
ground to stand on, he never appeared to be 
vanquished. Being older and far more mature 
than most of the students, he questioned the 
propriety of many college customs, and even 
the methods of instruction, and was known; 
in consequence, as ** eccentric’? or visionary. 
For instance, he decried emulation as a proper 
motive, and refused to enter contes!s where 
prizes were offered as the main inducement, 
He opposed ** pow-wows,’’ sophomorical pre- 
tensions, and pretty much everything in college 
that looks puerile to an outsider of forty, He 
also had his hobbies, phrenology being one; 
but he carried this only as far as physiology 
and psychology would warrant, in both of 
which branches he was better versed than any 
one about him. He read character and talents 
in physiognomy. Such faces as Judge Story’s 
and Wm. H. Seward’s he would examine and 
study minutely. About the middle of Junior 
year Mr. Cook left Yale, and some months later 
entered Harvard, graduating in 1864. He 
then took a theological course of four years at 
Andover, where he enjoyed the friendship and 
appreciation of Professor Park. It cannot be 
said that he studied theology with the single 
intention of becoming a preacher. It has been 
his alm, rather, to become a “‘ teacher of teach- 
ers”? in whatever channel an opportunity 
might offer. When he left the Seminary, be 
delivered addresses, much in the vein of his 
present ones, at different points in New En- 
gland, took a helpful part in revivals, was set- 
tled a year over the First Congregational 
Church at Lyno, Mass., and pursued bis favor- 
ite lines of reading at Andover and Cambridge. 
Going abroad, in 1871, Mr. Cook devoted little 
time to travel, but gave a year to theology, 
philosophy, and art in Germapy and three 
months to the latter in Italy. He attended 
lectures, chiefly at the universities of Heidel- 
berg and Berlin ; spent a winter at Halle, ‘‘ with 
invaluable opportunities of personal inter- 
course,, especially with Professor Tholuck,” 
and studied also at Leipzig, Dresden, Gottin- 
gen, and Weimar. Returning to America, he 
identified himself before long with the noon 
prayer-meetings held in Boston under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, where his remarks excited increased at- 
tention. These gradually developed into formal 
lectures at the Mefonaon, and then into the 
resent ‘‘Monday Lectures”? at the Tremont 
emple, About a year ago Mr. Cook was mar- 
ried to Miss Hemingway, of Fair Haven, Conn,, 





and he now resides in Boston. 





Science. 





THE subject of the transpiration of plants 
has of late occupied a more than usual portion 
of the attention of vegetable physiolowists. 
We have recently given the results of the la. 
bors of Dr. J. M. Anders, of Pailadelphia, as 
published in The American Naturalist, and have . 
now before us the lectures of Dr. Demar, of 
the Royal [nstitution of London, one of which 
is devoted to the same subject. He refers to 
some recent experiments of M. Risler, in 
France, who found that during the months 
between April and July enough water was 
given off from a growing field of wheat to 
cover the surface of the ground on which it 
was growing nine inches deep. For every six- 
teen grains of wheat produced no less than 
three and three-quarter pounds of water bad 
to pass through the plant’s system and be given 
off into the atmosphere. Some experiments 
of Dr. McNab were also referred to, showing 
that it was not heat. which caused the transpir- 
ation of liquids from living vegetation, as it is 
from dead matter, but in the main light ; 
and this corroborates Dr. Anders and the other 
observers, of whose deductions we have during 
the past few years made our readers acquainted. 
In connection with the same subject he re- 
ferred to Mr. Lawes’s experiment. For every 
pound weight of woody or solid matter which 
the plant elaborated two hundred pounds of 
water had to passin and out of the plant again. 
In the matter of the wheat-plants, the rate of 
progress of the water through the plant’s sys- 
tem was 24 inches per hour; but tbis is much 
slower than in many other plants. In regard 
to the amount of carbon used by plants, Dr. 
Demar says that au acre of ordinary farm-land 
in vegetation takes in, through its leaves, about 
twenty-two hundred weight of carbon from 
the atmosphere ; while a healthy man, breath- 
{og out carbonic acid, thus evolves about two 
hundred weight, so that, in the ordinary bal- 
lancing of accounts with Nature, eleven men 
cab prepare enough carbon, by simply breath- 
ing, to feed an acre of wheut or grass. Start- 
ing on this basis, the Doctor calculated the 
coal fields of England took 20,000 years to 
form; but, of course, he had to leave the 
agency of man in preparing the carbon out of 
that calculation. 

.... Professor Leidy is preparing an exten- 
sive illustrated work on the Rhizopods for 
one of the series of quarto volumes of Hay- 
den’s Survey. During a summer spent in the 
Rocky Mountains he detected many forms; 
but they were nearly all of the same kinds he 
hod found in the vicinity of Philadelphia. His 
investigations have led him to suspect that the 
species of fresh-water Rhizopods are cosmop- 
olite. He has found the greatest number of 
species and the greatest profusion near the 
sea-level, though they were abundant, even at 
an altitude of 10,000 feet, in the Rocky Moun 
tains. The most prolific localities ofthe fresh- 
water Rhizopods are sphagnous swamps. Moist 
sphagnum often teems with multitudes of 
beautiful forms. A single drop of water 
squeezed from sphagnum has at times been 
found to contain bundreds of individuals of 
Hyalosphania, Nebela, Englypha, ete., of dif- 
ferent specics. While ponds and springs and 
ditches in sandstone, quartzite, argillaceous, 
and granitic districts are proved rich in Rhiz- 
opod life, ponds and ditches in limestone 
regions have been found to be exceedingly 
poor, 


...-Another brochure of Barrandi’s great 
work on the fossil Cephalopods of Bohemia _ 
hus just been received, It is extracted from 
the forthcoming volume (II, text 5) of the 
quarto series of works entitled “ Systeme Si- 
lurien du Centre de la Bohéme,” which bas 
made the name of Joachim Barrandi so distin- 
guished as a palwontologist. Io this brochure 
are chapter xvii, which treats of the initial or 
embryonic part of the shell of fossil Cephalo- 
pods, with general observations; chapter xviii 
discusses the vertical distribution of Cephalo- 
pods in all palwozoic countries; and chapter 
xix gives a general résumé of our knowledge 
of Cephalopods. 

...eThe fifth fascicle of Saussare’s ‘ Me- 
langes Orthoptérologiques’’ contains desctip- 
tious of a large number of new species of 
crickets (Gryllides) from various parts of the 
world, including Mexico, The work opens 
with some general remarks on the characters 
and nomenclature of the parts of the head, the 
wings, the armatare of the fect, with the char- 
acters of the family and minor divisions given 
in detail. The plates accompanying the work 
greatly enhance its value, as many interestiog 
forms are well figured and accompanied by 
pumecrous details. Thus far fifteen plates 
bave been published. 

...» The development of the parasitic worm 
Ligula has been studied by Duchamp, who 
made two pigeons swallow some Ligule from 


atench, After four and five days respectively 
they were killed, and each bad in its Intestine 
a living Ligula, with genital organs developed, 
and the matrices filled with eggs, just as with 
the duck, 








dHissions, 


Tue Church Missionary Gleaner publishes 
a fac-simile of King Mtesa’s second letter to 
Lieut. Smith, of the Nyanza Mission. The 
letter was written by the boy Mufta, in a very 
plain, readable hand. It is simply a request 
to ‘‘my dear friend, Wite Men,” to come to 
Uganda. The boy Mufta, who was left with 
Mtesa by Stanley, was brought up in Bishop 
Steere’s mission-school at Zanzibar. The Rev. 
C. T. Wilson writes an interesting letter from 
Mtesa’s capital (dated July 26th), which is pub- 
lished in the ChurchjMissionary Intelligencer. 
He says: 





“The king is a strange, whimsical creature, 
one of his whims being that we must do every- 
thing in public ; 80, whenever he sends for us, 
or we goto him,it must be when he is holding 
his court, or ‘ baraza,’ as itis called. This has 
both its advantages and disadvantages, the 
latter being that there is often a good deal of 
nolse, as presents of oxen, sheep, goats, plant- 
ains, bananas, etc. are brought bere, for every- 
thing of this sort must be first seen and ap- 
yroved of by the kivug. His hunters also bring 
mere the spoils of the chase, in the shape of 
skins, and a band of drummers and horn- 
blowers is always in attendance. ‘This is rather 
distracting at times, though it does not go on 
incessantly. The advantages are that, as 
there are many present, and asthe king always 
translates what I say into Kiganda, for the 
benefit of those who do not understand Kis- 
wahili, more hear the truth than would other- 
wise, and the seed is scattered wider—one 
cannot but hope to fall into some good ground ; 
and certainly nothing can exceed the attention 
and apparent interest with which they listen 
to what I say. 

“On the second Sunday we were here I 
went up to the palace, hoping to be able to 
hold a service such as | had done the previous 
Sunday ; but the king had a regular ‘ baraza,’ 
and it was only toward the end that I was able 
to say a few words. But last Sunday I was 
more suceessful, and Smith, who was with me 
for the first time on Sunday, baving been ill 
on the previous Ones, was greatly surprised 
and pleased. I read a chapter from the Old 
‘Testament and one from the New, and then 
gave them an address on Jobn iii, 16, to‘which 
the king listeued most attentively, and con- 
cluded with some prayers from the Prayer- 
book, 

“I cannot help boping that there is a good 
work going on in the king’s heart. Certainly 
he is very different from what he was when 
Speke was here. Mtesa bimself said to me, 
one day, after I had been talking to him: 
‘When Speke was here I was a heathen; but 
now | know better.’ He certainly has a great 
respect for the name of God, and shows great 
care for all matters connected with religion. 
He shows his respect for Sundays now by 
hoisting bis flag, which he does not do on or- 
dinary days; but in all other matters thivgs 
go ov much the same as On other days. 

“Smith bas begun teaching the king the 
alphabet, as he is very anxious to learn En- 
glish. but, though he is quick and intelligent, 
yet, as everything is dove in public, he does 
not get on very fast. A few days ago Smith 
went up, and found him trying to teach a num- 
ber of small boys the letters he had himself 
already learut ; 80 Smith took them in band. 
The king is avxious that his people should 
learn to read and write, speak English, and 
any other accomplishments that we can teach 
them ; but be wauts to learo everything bim- 
self tirst, and to be the medium of instruction 
to his chiefs and people,’’ 


The king is not only desirous to learn to 


read and write, but he has asked for instruc- 
tion in geography, botany, and mineralogy. 


..--lt is pleasant and instructive to read 
the stories which the missionaries give of the 
way Christianity is being introduced and es- 
tablished in villages remote from the mission 
stations. The Rey. George Owen, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, writes tothe Chronicle 
from China of several instances of the + pread- 
iog of the Gospel to villages in the neighbor- 
hood of Pekin, by native agency. A man by 
the name of Wang came to the hospital to be 
treated for eye disease. While there, he at- 
tended religious services, with the other pa- 
tients ; and when he left, without benefit to his 
eyes, he requested that an evangelist be sent 
to his country home. When the evan. 
gelist visited him, he found that he 
had been talking to his neighbors about 
the Christian religion and had made a deep 
impression upon them. Subsequently Wang 
was baptized, and his reception into the church 
bas been followed by the baptism of 6 of the 
members of his household. The whole village, 
which bad not been visited before by mission- 
aries, has become interested in the new re- 
ligion. The Gospel was introduced into 
Kalichiang by a woman. She was the daughter 
of Christian parents ofanotner village. Through 
her influence her husband became a Christian, 
Other converts have been gained also through 
her labors and a Christian community is being 
formed. The first convert at Hsiao-chie-Fu 
made profession of religion, against the en- 


treaties of his friends and the threats of his 
countrymen, and walked to Wu-ching, thirteen 
miles distant, to be baptized. Returning to his 
Dative town, he preached tis religion at all 
times and to everybody. He lived but a few 
morths; but as the fruit of his work a church 
is established there, and Mr. Owen on a recent 
visit to the town baptized eight persons. 
Avother hopeful sign noticed by Mr. Owen is 
that ‘people are comiog into the church in 
families.’ Those who are baptized bring in 
their relatives and friends, thus showing the 
sincerity of their profeesion. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL ‘th. 


JOSIAH’S EARLY PIETY.—II Curon. 
XxxIv, 1—8, 








Nores.—“ Hight years old.’"—This implies 
that his father, Amon, was but sixteen years old 
when he was born. This is in accordance with 
the Oriental habits of early marriage. 
“* Baalim.”—Different forms of Baal. 
“* Images that were above them,.””"—Images of the 
sun. “* Strowed it upon the graves.”"—In 
token of contempt, as graves were considered 
unclean places, and as, conversely, the bones 
of the dead were put upon the altars of false 
gods to profane them. ** So did he in the 
cities of Manasseh,” etc.—The northern king- 
dom had at this time perished, and very prob- 
ably the Kingdom of Judah assumed more or 
less authority in its place. This would be 
likely to be the case at such a time as this, 
when the Assyrians and Egyptians were both 
too busy with troubles at home to pay much at- 
tention to their foreign dependencies. Josiah 
could not have exercised this authority in 
religious matters unless he claimed some sort 
of sovereignty there, of which, however, there 
is po other record. “With their matlocks,”” 
—Rather, “In their waste places.” In the 
original the word is doubtful and obscure. 
There is occasional danger of obscurity in a 
language like the Hebrew, in which, until 
comparatively Jate, th. 70wels were all omitted, 
the words all run together, and every copy was 
written by hand. “Groves,” — Wooden 
columns set up in honor of Ashtoreth, the 
Phoenician Venus. “* Shaphan,’’—He was 
the king’s seeretary. ‘* Recorder."—A bigh 
office, not well understood, perhaps chancellor, 

Instruction.—Even a child may begin to do 
right. Achild may be converted. It is very 
easy fora child to be a Christian. All there is 
of itis for him to make up his mind that he 
will try always to doright, and to remember 
how God loves him, and Jesus Christ has died 
for him, and then to set about doing right al- 
ways. When he faile, let him be sorry, and 
ask God to forgive him, and then try again, 
Josiah’s early piety consisted in doing just thie. 
We do not hear anything about bis being con- 
verted, nor about his deep feeling of his eins, 
nor about his faith. All we hear about is that 
he took up his duties as a king, and tried to do 
them as faithfully as he could, This was al} 
the conversion he ever had. No doubt he used 
to pray to God morning and night. No doubt 
he made up his mind that he would do the best 
he could to please God. Then he worked just 
as faithfully as he knew how, and be found it 
just as easy to do this as to do anything else. 

The duties of aking are no more Christian 
or religious than those of any other person. To 
be a Christian is to try to do one’s duty, in the 
love of Christ. But these duties differ with 
different people. With most boys the best 
eign that one is a Christian is that he tries to 
be obedient to his parents, respectful to his 
superiors, kind and yielding to his playmates, 
diligent in his studies, faithful in his daily 
work. The one who triesto make everybody 
happy, and to do his duty, and to please God 
isa Christian. It isin little things that Chris- 
tian character generally shows itself, and not 
in great things, as it would in the case of a 
king like Josiah, before whom there came the 
duty of reforming a corrupt state. Try to be 
unselfish in little things, to deny yourself, as 
Christ did, to please others, and thus you will 
please him. 

The truest manliness and worthiness is 
secured by religion. Soldiers are not supposed 
to be unmanly, and they get their best training 
by learning absolute avd unflinching obedi- 
euce. The more self-forgetful they are the 
more dutiful, and the more ready to sacrifice 
their personal preferences to the duties of their 
dangerous profession the more soldterly they 
are consider d to be. Now this is just the ob- 
ligation resting upon a Christian, and it is this 
character that is inculcated by religion, So the 
Bible speaks of a religious life as a soldier's 
life. Weare undera Captain, and must obey 
bim implicitly and trust his superior wisdom, 
We must fight the good fight of faith, We 
must put on the whole armor of God. ‘‘ Show 
thyself a man’’is the frequent command of 
both the Old Testament and the New. It was 
Josiab, the pious young king, who is the model 
of manly virtues, and who at last died glori- 
ously in brave battle against his country’s ene- 
mies, Coarse, rude manners are not manly. 
“Gentlemen are gentle”? says an old proverb, 
and Christianity makes people gentlemen. Gen- 
tlemanliness of heart is very bard to distinguish 
from Christianity. 

It isnot enough to reform abuses, but we 
must supply their place with something bet- 
ter. After Josiah had destroyed the idole, he 
set to repairing the house of the Lord. When 
one tries to break up bad habits, he must also 
tryto form good ones. First repentance; then 
a right life. 





























Pebbles, 


Tue Greeks are on their ear: their frontier. 





...»Whom did the pastry cook marry? His 
sweet-tart, of course. 


.... When fs a dog most like a human being ? 
When he is between a man and a boy. 


...eThe Chinese adieu is “ chin-chin,”? and 
so is a good share of the American ado. 


-»»-A Wyoming man won $10 in a wager by 
eating twenty pig’s feet. This was a pig’s 
feat, indeed. 

.-e-'f Is this the Adams House?’ asked a 
stranger of a Bostonian. ‘“ Yes, till you get to 
the roof. Then it’s eaves.”’ 


...-Miss Keeter is the nameof the sweet 
singer of New Jersey. The best blood of the 
Jerseys flows through her veins. 


....A pewspaper speaks of a horse that eats 
meat. Jones says that he has never seen a 
horse actually eat meat, but has seen one run- 
ning for a stake. 


...It was a milkman who foutd the body of 
a man under a bridge in Albany. But perhaps 
that fact is not significant. Indeed, the water 
may have been frozen over. 


...-A man who lives on the edge of a de- 
clivity has named his goat Oleomargarine—be- 
cause it’sakind of butter strong enough to 
knock a person over. 


....Why have the funny men of America 
been so dull this winter? Answer First: 
“They haven't!” Answer Second: ‘‘ Because 
it’s been an no-pun winter ?”” 


...-An enthusiastic Indiana editor wrote: 
“The battle is now opened.’? But alas! che 
intelligent compositor spelt ‘battle’? with an 
‘¢9,”” and his readers say they have suspected 
it all along. 


...» When the officials of a banking {ustitu- 
tion commence to use the funds for their own 
benefit, they say: “‘ Let’s speculate.” Pretty 
soon this suggestion is slightly changed to 
‘* Let’s peculate.”’ 


....‘* You will observe,’’ said the host, as he 
showed a visitor through the house—‘“ you 
will observe that we have two halls.’’ ‘ Yes,” 
said the guest, who was a book-keeper. ‘I 
am glad to see you live on the double-e otry 
plan.”’ 

...-The Dutch, if a paup(r who is able re- 
fuses to work, put him into a deep cistern and 
let ina sluice of water. It comes in just so 
fast that by briskly plying a pump with which 
the cistern is furnished he keeps himself from 
drowning. 

....A subscriber asks us: ‘What is good 
for warts on horses?’ ‘‘ We don’t know,” re- 
plies The Norristown Herald man. ‘‘ We never 
owned but one pair of horses (a wood: horse 
and a clothes-horse), and they were never 
troubled with war:s.”’ 


..»eA man who had filed a petition for a 
divorce was informed by his counsel that his 
wife had filed a ‘‘cross petition,’’ as lawyers 
call it. “A cross petition!’ exclaimed the 
husband. ‘‘That’s just Jike her. She never 
did a good-natured thing in her life.” 


....¢A zephyr from the Southward 
Through the open window blows, 
With its prophecies of jessamine, 
Of mignonette and rose ; 
But a voice from it is calling ; 
‘Don’t leave off your winter clothes.’’ 


Though the softness of the tropics 
In the wings of March is set, 
And the bluebirds and the pansies 
Their appdinted time forget ; 
Comes a warning with the blandness: 
‘* Wear your winter flannels yet.” 


«eee dodt buch object to a sneeze dow a’d 
thed, 

It wakeds wud up, a’d it clears out the head ; 

But, whed wud is: sueezing frob borl’g to 
dight, 

It’s rather bodotolous—ab I dot right ? 

I subtibes quite fadcy by head will cub off 

Id wud of these sdeezes—they’re worse thad 
a cough. 

A cough tears your ludgs; but a sdeeze 
tears you through— 

A’d—gooddes! It’s cobbi’g—tschoo ! 


A—tschoo ! 

That sdeeze was a bild wud—i thidk sub- 
thi’g wedt 

Idside of by head—’praps by braid-pad is 
redt. 

That’s dothi’g to what it cad do whed it 
tries ! 

It rips through by chest, a’d tears out at by 
eyes, 


By dose a’d by bouth, with a shiveri’g crash, 
That shatters by frabe wud a horrible sbash ! 
Ab! that is a sdeeze! whed it cubs it’s a 
crusher—* 
A’d—oh ! it is cubbi’g—ar—r—ruscba !— 
Ar—r—r—rusch—ah ! 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ARNOLD, Z. J., removes from Reno to Wads- 
worth, Nev. 

BRONSON, W. A., closes his labors at Win- 
throp, Conn, 

CHAMBERLAIN, P., Nashua, N. H., died 
recently, aged 82. 

ELDRIDGE, H. P., Medina, Mich., resigns. 

— CHARLES H., ord at Nishnebotona, 

eb. 


MATHER, V. P., ord. at Monterey, Penn. 
MILLIS, E. L., Blosburgh, Penn., removes to 
Elmira, N. Y. 
— Wiiu1aM A., ord. at Nishnebotona, 
eb. 


PARKER, H. I., removes from Santa Barbara 
to Santa Avna, Cal. 


PHILLIPS, J. G., closes his labors at Peters- 
burgb, N. Y. 
WALRATH, A. J., ord. at Lafargeville, N. Y. 


WILSON, N. B., closes his labors at Asbland, 
Mass., this month. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARBER, L. H.; Hanover, Conn., resigns as 
acting pastor. 

BETTS, E. M., Cleveland, O., called to Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

BOND, J., Spriogfield, Ill., resigus. 

CHAPIN, SamvugEL W., ord. at Albany, Vt., 
March 12:h. 

CLUTE, N. M. (Presbyterian), Deposit, N. Y., 
accepts call to Charles City, Lowa. 

EMERSON, O. P., supplics Shelburne Falls, 

: Mass, 

FOWLER, Stacy, Millbury, Mase,, dismissed. 

GOULD, Grorce H., D.D., supplies Union 
ch., Worcester, Mass. ° 

HUNT, W..L., closes his labors at Richmond 
and Columbus, Mich, 

JONES, G. W., Winterport, Me., dismissed. 
JONES, Joun P., senior class Andover Sem., 
goes to India as a missionary next fall, 

LANE, J. W., Whately, Mass., dismissed. 

MANGES, E., Luthersburg, accepts call to 
Shrewsbury, Peon. 

MOORE, Ws. E. B., Bolton, Conn., resigns. 

PHIPPS, G. G., Wellesley, accepts call to 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

PITKIN, Pav H., inst. at Marshfield, N. Y. 

—— J. E., accepts call to 8t. Johns, 

ich. 


SEYMOUR, B. N., New Ipswich, N. H., re- 
eigns. 

THOMAS, Lewis J., cenior class Bangor Sem., 
called to Castine, Me. 

TRAVER, W. E., West Amsterdam, resigns, to 
accept call to Athens, N. Y. 


WILLIAMS, E. M., First ch., Minneapolis, 
q Minp., resigns. 


FREE BAPTIST. 


BICKFORD, C. A., Providence, R. I., resigns 

FENNER, Louisa, ord, at Union, R. [. 

GEORGE, Joun, closes his labors at L: ndon 
Center, N. H. 

HUTCHINS, L., remains at Garland, Me., an- 
other year. 

LOOMIS, A. B., Sprague’s Cornere, N. Y., 
resigns. 

MALVERN, J., closes his labors in Newmar. 
ket, N. H. 


LUTHERAN, 
ANTHONY, J. B., called to Iredell, N. C. 


— E., accepts call to Lyons, Berks Co., 

epL. 

FINCKEL, 8. G., Red Hook, N. Y., called to 
Taneytown, Md. : 

TIGNER, W. A., accepts callto Mt. Pilgrim 
ch., Coweta Co., Ga. ; 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

CONOVER, R., removes from Towanda to 
Lexington, iu. 

JOHNSTON, GeEorRGE N., accepts call to 
Steubenville, O 

McKELSEY, ALEXANDER, inst. over Canal-st. 
ch., New York, N. Y. 

McLEOD, James, called to Batavia, N. Y. 

MURDOCK, Davin, D.D., inst. at Ballston 
Spa, N. Y. 

—s ALBERT F., inst. at West Milton, 
he A 


WILSON, A. C., removes from Kinghtstown, 

Iod., to Grand Ridge, Ill. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BALDWIN, JEREMIAH, Hillsdale, Mich., died 
recently, aged 79. 

BAYNTON, L. D., Blackberry, [1l., resigns. 

DERBY, H. L., ord. priest at Alexandria, Va. 

JOHNSTON, GaBrieL, Georgetown, Col., re- 
sign. 

LLOYD, J. J., ord. priest at Alexandria, Va. 

LOUNSBERRY, D. L., accepts call to Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

MORGAN, G. B., Goffstown, resigns, to accept 
call to Exeter, a 

= G. W., called to Culpepper C. H., 

a. 


WILBUR, S1pney, Brooklyn, Cal., resigns. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


McCLENAGAN, J. A., Winterset, Iowa, ac- 
cepts call to Olathe, Kan. 
NARY, J. W., called to Sparta, Ill. 
MELOY, W. T., Cadiz, U., called to Chicago, 
il. 


PRICE, James, called to New York City, N. Y. 

SPENCER, W. G., called to Eden and Somer- 
ville, N. J. 

WINEGART, M., accepts call to Franklin, 





Penn, 
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In the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century Rev. R. W. Dale, of England, tells us 
something about the impressions he received 
during his recent visit here. As he delivered a 
course of lectures at Yale, he had the oppor- 
tunity of noting the temper of the college gov- 
ernment, which struck him as being even more 
conservative than that at either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. ‘“‘ I mean,’’ he says, ‘‘that at Yale thereis 
less disposition to try adventurous experiments 
and to turn aside from the old paths; there is 
more deeply-rooted belief in the ‘ wisdom of 
our ancestors,’ and a greater reverence for 
methods of education which are sanctioned by 
the example and authority of past generations. 
At Harvard, however, there is far less reluctance 
to try new schemes apd I imagine that the 
changes which have been made there duriog 
the last few years would almost satisfy the most 
advanced liberals in our own universities.”’ 
Mr. Dale is very nearly right in this; although, 
perhaps, as to Yale, it should be said that what 
appears to have been consce?vatism in her past 
has been progress by natural gradation. The 
college is immensely in advance of what it was 
twenty years ago. We areinclined to believe 
that these two leading institutions give essen- 
tially the same education to young men. 


....By the will of the late Rev. Daniel Aus- 
tin, of Kittery, Me., Harvard College receives 
$7,000, to be used for some good purpose, at 
the discretion of the Fellows; the Cambridge 
Divinity School, $1,000; Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohi», $5,000, provided it adheres 

* to the principles of government established by 
the late Horace Mann in regard to color and 
sex of students and the non-use of premi- 
ums or awards; Dartmouth College, $2,000, to 
procure ** modern books, not theological, but 
ou moral subjects, morally treated”; and Aus- 
tin Academy, South Strafford, N. H., $5,000. 


..»-During the year ending the present 
month Oberlin Theological Seminary has had 
an attendance of thirty-six students, Rev. 
Drs. Mark Hopkins, H. M. Dexter, Samuel 
Wolcott, and Rev. Joseph Cook are announced 
as special lecturers for the next term, which 
opens Sept. 17th. Oberlin admits ‘ students 
of all denomivations who are desirous of ob- 
taining a thorough preparation forthe Chris- 
tian ministry.”’ 


....Cornell University, as well as the cause 
of sclenee, suffers a severe loss in the death of 
Prof. Charles F. Hartt, who was engaged in 
the geological survey of Brazil. He was car- 
ried off by yellow fever, last week, at Rio de 
Janeiro, and furnishes a parallel case to that 
of Prof. Orton, of Vassar Seminary, who died 
as suddenly, last fall, in Peru. Both were en- 
thusiasts and authorities in their profession. 


....Otterbetn University, Westerville, Ohio, 
is now in its thirty-first year, and under the 
mapagementof its new president, Rev. Dr. H. A 
Thompson, is gaining ground among our West- 
ern institutions, Of the 175 students of both 
sexes in attendance 112 are professing Chris- 
tiuns. The literary societies are to be ad- 
dressed by ex-Guovervor Chamberlain, of South 
Carolina, at tue coming Commencement. 


..--The old “ district-school” system is 
abandoned by the Utica County commission- 
ers of «ducation, and they propose to try the 
town plan. By this each town must elect five 
trustees, who are tofix the amount to be raised 
by tax, and they are to see that the schools are 
kept open at least twenty-eight weeks in the 
year, 

..-There are so many ifs in the way of the 
House bill providing that ‘the net proceeds 
of sales of public lands shall be consecrated 
and set apart for the education of the people” 
that itis likely to amount to little in the end. 
Besides, Congress may smother it altogether. 
Otherwise the intention is excellent. 


..+.President Barnard, of Columbia, is to be 


_ absent atthe Paris Exposition after the fif- 


teenthof April. He will go, probably, in the 
capacity of an honorary commissiover, an 
otlice to which instructors io several other col- 
leges have been appointed. 


....Some fifteen students have been sus- 
pended from Dartmouth College for complicity 
in the recent ‘hazing’? or, more properly, 
pounding affair. The law is to look after two 
or three others. 


-...Oxford re-elects Mr. Bonamy Price to the 
chair of political economy, without opposition. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, son of the ex-premier, 
lectures on law at Keble College, in the same 
university, 


-++-In San Francisco they are strongly op- 
posing the abolition of music or languages 
from the public schools. There is a bill in the 
legislature to do away with both. 

----Amopg the speakers for the coming 
Junior Exhibition at Yale is Ciung Lung, of 
Hieng Shang, China, who bas proved himself 
80 accomplished scholar. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


School and College. News of the av eck. Literature, dome, Bowring, Keble, and other poets 


THE relations between England, Russia, and 
Turkey are still very delicately balanced. Al- 
though Russia has communicated her treaty 
with Turkey to the European powers individ- 
ually, Great Britain insists that she must also 
submit it in full to the eoming Congress, or 
here will be little use of its meeting. On this 
point the Earl of Derby explained to the House 
of Lords, on the 22d, that the Government 
bad never proposed that Russia should sub- 
mit the peace conditions to the decision of the 
majority of the Congress; but that they should 
be open to discussion to determine which of 
them affected European interests. In Russia 
this is regarded as merely a technicality, as 
each power has the right to introduce any 
part of the treaty into the Congress delibera- 
tions she sees fit. One point of the treaty 
most likely to provoke objection appears to 
be the clause defining the new boundaries of 
Bulgaria, which will be under Russian control. 
According to the London Times, the new state 
willtake up pretty much the whole central 
portion of the Balkan Peninsula, completely 
dwarfing Servia and Montenegro and extend- 
ing beyond the limits of the Sclave population. 
War preparations on Eagland’s part continue. 
It is reported ov good authority that she has 
been purchasing railway material to be laid on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. French 
sympathies thus far have been expressed in 
favor of England's course. 


...» The House has passed tive out of ita six 
appropriation bills and is well along with busi- 
ness,the sessions being otherwise quiet since the 
Silver Bill debate. It has concurred with the 
S-nate in the Senate amegdment to the West 
Point Bill limiting the number of appoiot- 
ments at large to ten, which deprives the 
President of the right to appoint any more 
cadets during his term of office. The Senate 
proposes to investigate the course of the Inte- 
rior Department with respect to the timber- 
lands and the prosecution of depredators. The 
appropriation for the purpose has been cut 
down to $5,000. 

.... The disasters of the week include the sink- 
ing of the British training ship ‘ Eurydice,”’ 
on the 24th, off Dunnose Head, Isle of Wight. 
She capsized ina sudden squall, carrying down 
all but three of the more than 300 officers and 
seamen on board. Nearer home, on the same 
date, tue Hudson River Steamboat ‘* Magenta ”’ 
exploded her steam chimney, just after leav- 
ng Sing Sing, killing three passengers and in- 
juring eight others. A corroded boiler ex- 
plains the accident. The schooner ‘‘ General 
Miller,” of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
is reported lost, one of the passengers being 
Colonel Woods, U. 8. collector for Alaska. 


..-»Mr. J. Ross Snowden, who died on the 
21st, was a well-known and bighly-respected 
citizen of Philad Iphia, having been treasurer 
and director of the Mint under Presidents 
Polk and Pierce. He possessed an antiqua- 
rian's knowledge of coins and interested him- 
self generally in literary and historical mat- 
ters. On the 23d died at Washington Hon. 
Jobn Allison, Register of the Treasury since 
1869 and known more familiarly to the public 
through his signature on our legal-tender and 
national bank-bills. 


.... Secretary Evarts objects to the reduction 
of the salaries of our foreign ministers aud 
consuls, He is reported as saying that the 
minister of England, for instance, is obliged 
to spend from $30,000 to $40,000 more that his 
salary avnually, in order to live in a sufficient- 
ly hospitable style for the social position 
which he occupies. In the case of men of lit- 
erary fame and comparatively small means, 
such as Bayard Taylor, the reduction will 
prove especially embarrassing. 


....Danville, Va., suffered to the extent of 
about $80,000 by a fire on the 22d, which de- 
stroyed the African Baptist church, some tene- 
ments, and a large warchouse. A fire on the 
24th at Whitehall, N. Y., burned the Methodist 
church and several factories and mills. On 
the same date the freight depot of the Mobile 
and Montgomery Railway, at Mobile, was en- 
tirely consumed. 


...»Miss Hannah de Rothschild, to whom 
the Earl of Rosebery was married, in London, 
on the 20th, is the daughter of the late Baron 
Meyer de Rothschild. She inherits a fortune 
of over $15,000,000, besides a residence in Lon- 
don and a splendid country seat known as 
“*Mentmore.”’ 


..-At the present rate of progress all the 
cable strands of the Brooklyn Bridge will be 
finished by Fall. Over 2,000 tons of wire have 
been suspended thus far, and the workmen 
are now running out ten tons a day. 


....Minister Lowell is urging our Govern- 
ment to conclude a commercial treaty with 
Spain. One of its effects would probably be 


an impetus to trade between the United States 
and Cuba. 





REVISED METHODIST HYMN-BOOK. 


If. 





MeErtuopiem is essentially Teutonic in its 
spirit and characteristics. Thoughtful, 
sincere, zealous, and slightly tinged with 
asceticism, it finds more favor in the Narth 
than in the South of Europe. Its profess- 
ors multiply with far greater rapidity in 
Germany and Scandinavia than in France 
and Italy. To the Moravians John Wes- 
ley was indebted for the Evangelical teach- 
ing that led him into the light and liberty 
of the sons of God. Had he never met 
with them, it is not impossible that he 
might have occupied the same position in 
the Romish hierarchy that Cardinal Man- 
ning holds now. Ritualistic in doctrine and 
practice, he seems, to an unprejudiced eye, 
to have been in the same path along which 
Faber, Newman, and other noble but mis- 
taken men wandered into the Papal fold. 
The clear good sense, the scriptural views, 
the holy lives of the German missionaries 
were instrumental in saving him from that 
dismal fate. American Methodism, too, is 
of Germanic origin. Philip Embury and 
Barbara Heck, though emigrants from 
Ireland, were of German blood. John 
Wesley spent some time at Herrnhut and 
was on terms of personal friendship with 
Count Zinzendorf. While in Germany he ob- 
tained access to the choice evangelic hymn- 
ology of the nation, and subsequently trans- 
lated some of its master-pieces into his own 
vernacular. Thesetranslations alone entitle 
him to high rank as a genuine poet. 
Tersteegen, Scheffler, the two Langes, 
Zinzendorf, Gerhardt, Richter, Rothe, 
Dessler, and Winkler have suffered notb- 
ing under his hands. Their immortal com- 
positions are particularly admired and be- 
loved, although numberless admirers still 
believe them to be the products of Wes- 
ley’s own genius. Between forty and fifty 
of these are to be found in the revised 
Hymn-book. Here, too, is the ‘‘ Battle 
Hymn of the Reformation,” rendered into 
English by Miss Winkworth, from the 
German of Fabricius; and also a couple of 
hymns attributed to the sturdy champion 
of the Reformation, Martin Luther. Papal 
breviaries, also, of. various names, have 
contributed to enrich the hymnic treasures 
of the volume. The contributions, how- 
ever, have been carefully purged of all 
heresy and Mariolatry. The residue em- 
braces only what is common to all the dis- 
ciples of Christ. ' 

Doddridge, Newton, and Cowper have 
put their life expefiences into the beautiful 
hymns which have been added by the Com- 
mittee. The spiritual autobiography of the 
ex-vagabond and slave-dealer, John New- 
ton, is tersely written in the hymn 

“In evil long I took delight.”’ 
Fellow-feeling will appreciate its worth 
and endear it to thousands. William Cow- 
per, too, on whom rested for long and 
weary years the densest clouds of melan- 
cholic insanity, and who yet rejoiced at 
seasons with ‘‘ joy unspeakable and full of 
glory,” tells his own story in the hymns, 

*“*My Lord, how full of sweet content?’ 

“ Sometimes a light surprises,”’ 
as well as in the one, universally known and 
loved, beginning 

“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

John Milton and Richard Baxter also find 
four of their gems in this new setting. Of 
the six new hymns by Charles Wesley one 
is on Christian work: 

“*Son of the carpenter, receive.” 
Hypercriticism and keen scent for heter- 
odoxy will probably sniff at the first line, 
defensible as it is by the canons of poetic 
art. Another, commencing 

“* Still out of the deepest abyss,” 
is found in the Hymn-book of the M. E. 
Church, South, and harmonizes perfectly 
with the feelings of those who, weary in 
God’s earthly work, but not weary of it, 
long, like Paul, to depart and to be with 


Christ. 


Bishop Heber’s touching lines 


“Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore 
thee,” 


his triumphant strains of 
* Hosannah t) the living Lord,” 
and several of the best hymns of Bed 


are also inserted. 

Walford’s ‘“‘Sweet Hour of Prayer’; 
Denham’s ‘‘ Mid scenes of confusion and 
creature complaints”; John Gambold 
Welsh’s ‘“O tell me no more of this 
world’s vain store’; G. Keith’s ‘‘ How 
firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,” 
have wisely been embodied here. Though 
not of remarkable poetic excellence, they 
are remarkably dear to millions of strug- 
gling souls. 

Of living writers, Dr. Horatius Bonar is 
most extensively honored by the selection 
of efeven hymns. Simplicity, scriptural- 
ness, and adaptation to popular use are 
their chief commendations and amply 
justify their adoption. Eight of Rev. J. 
8S. B. Monsell’s refined, beautiful, and 
felicitous odes will be highly esteemed by 
all lovers of religious poetry. Henry 
Francis Lyte’s ‘‘ Jesus, I my cross have 
taken,” though of Episcopalian origin, is 
eminently suited to Methodist self-sacri- 
fice. ‘‘ Abide with me! fast falls the even- 
tide,” is full of sad interest, as well as im- 
passioned earnestness and reverent famil- 
iarity with the Divine Master. It was com- 
posed on the eve of departure for Nice, 
when the shadows of final separation from 
home and friends were falling around him. 
Dean Alford is represented by the follow- 
_ **Come, ye thankful people, come.” 

“ Forward bo our watchword.” 

“Ten thousand times ten thousand.” 

“ Forth to the land of promise bound.” 
Dean Stanley furnishes one original hymn, 
“O Master, it is good to be’; and Bishop 
Wordsworth, the biblical commentator, 
theologian, and bellicose controversialist, 
two, beginning: 

“O day of rest and gladness.” 
* Holy, holy, holy Lord.” 

American piety and genius are prominent 
in the hymns, numbering about one-fifth 
of the whole that are garnered in this col- 
lection. Ray Palmer, Muhlenberg, A. C. 
Coxe, Hastings, Holmes, Bethune, Duf- 
field, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
many others swell the volume of sacred 
song. No narrow feeling of nationality 
has influenced the choice, for they are as 
manifestly adapted to spiritual necessities 
and as available for public or social wor- 
ship as the sacred lyrics of English or Ger- 
man hymnists. It is matter of congratula- 
tion that our native literature is so prolific 
of hymnic piety. As excellence and avail- 
ability are the true standards of selection, 
we are not surprised to find the hymn of 
King Robert of France and two of those 
attributed to Pope Gregory the Great in 
this distinguished company. Living godli- 
ness is not extinct inthe Church of Thomas 
i Kempis, of Bede, Anselm, Bernard, and 
Fenclon. It is like ‘‘the lily among 
thorns.” Faber, Newman, and Bridges 
are men of Protestant birth and educa- 
tion. Their hymuic effusions in all 
probability represent the best aspects 
of spiritual life, unspoiled by perversion. 
The nine hymns taken from Faber’s poems 
are upiversally and deservedly praised, as 
are the two selected from John Henry New- 
man and the three from Matthew Bridges. 
As Wesley honestly held that ‘‘the Devil 
was not entitled to the best music,” and; 
therefore, justified the spiritual Israelites 
in ‘‘sharpening their axes at the grindstones 
of the Philistines,” so the Committee have 
deemed it perfectly proper to pick out the 
best religious lyrics they could find, 
whether written by Catholic or Protestant, 
Unitarian or Trinitarian, minister or lay- 
map, man or woman. This is genuine and 
justifiable eclecticism, for whatever is good 
in any and all most certainly had a Chris- 
tian origin. 

Nearly thirty Christian women figure in 
the pages of this book. Lively sensibility, 
instructive sympathy with purity and lov- 
ing usefulness, intelligent gratitude, and 
power of utter self-sacrifice markedly 
qualify them for the expression of Chris- 
tian experience and aspiration. Anne 
Steele, Anua Letitia Waring, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, Mrs. Hemans, etc. lend some of their 
best compositions. No hymn-book would 
be complete without Charlotte Elliott’s 

* Just as Lam, without one plea,”’ 

** My God, my Father, while I stray,” 
** With tearful eyes I look around,” 
**My God, is any hour so sweet.”’ 





We fifid them all here, also Miss Anna 
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Warner’s ‘‘One more day’s work for 
Jesus” and Frances L. Mace’s ‘‘ Only 
waiting till the shadows.” The latter is 
said to have been suggested by the answer 
of a poor blind pauper, ‘‘ Only waiting,” 
to the question ‘‘What are you doing 
there?” ‘Only waiting” till poverty 
should be exchanged for heavenly riches 
and the poorhouse for the celestial man- 
sion. Even Scotch Presbyterians may use 
a portion of the book, since it embraces 
three psalms in ordinary use by the dis- 
ciples of rugged John Knox. Their archaic 
simplicity and the heroic memories cluster- 
ing around them impart acceptability even 
to those who infinitely prefer the follow- 
ing verse of the Wesleys. One of these, 
beginning . 
“ All people that on earth do dwell,” 


is an old and precious psalm. It was 
sung at the opening of the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council, in Edinburgh, and also at 
the Church Congress of Episcopulians, in 
Boston, in 1876. As the work of adapting 
tunes to hymns in the preparation of the 
Hymn Tune-Book was entrusted to a large 
and competent sub-committee, efficiently 
aided by Dr. Eben Tourjée, of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, and by J. P. Hol- 
brook, Esq., the musical editor of the most 
successful hymn tune-books in use by the 
sister churches, it is to be expected that 
this judiciously assorted collection of 
hymns will be as popular as it is excellent 
and as useful as it is pious, and suited to 
all the moods and phases of Christian life. 

Like all true hymnals, it is broad, cath- 
olic, true to gracious nature, and repre- 
sentative of the entire work of grace in 
the human soul. — Its contributors number 
some of the saintliest and purest of the 
human race, and also some whose sins and 
infirmities—deeply repented and mercifully 
covered—have fitted them in a special 
sense to minister hope to the despairing 
and to encourage the worst to seek the 
great salvation. 

The reconstructions, alterations, and 
emendations observable, on comparison of 
this with the manual it supersedes and 
with the originals of the hymns it includes, 
are full of interest to all students, It is 
wel! known to hymnologists that the text of 
some bymus in the existing Methodist 
manual differs widely from the original 
and from that of the same hymns as they 
appear in the hymnals of other Methodistic 
persuasions, All the changes made by the 
Committee are restorative so far as is con- 
sistent with good taste and sound theology. 

One important restoration is made in 
H{y mn 128, v.3. We refer to the book now 
used. Instead of the present reading— 

* What meant the suffering Son of Man, 
The streaming blood divine ?”— 
it is restored to 
* What meant, thou suffering Son of Man, 
Thy streaming blood divine ?’’— 

In Hymn 840, capriciously mutilated by 
some former editor, the following substitu- 
tions have been made. V. 1, line 4: 

“ Covered with his flowing blood” 


for 
* Stained and covered with his blood.” 


V. 3, line 4: 
“ Plereed him with a soldier’s spear,” 


* Plunged into bis side the spearq” 
V. 3, line 6: ] 
“Fora sinful world he dies” 
for 
* While for sinful man he dies.” 

Amid a multitude of minor changes is 
to be noted, with marked satisfaction, the 
restoration of Sir Robert Grant's litany 
hymn, No. 564, to its integrity and purity. 
Dr. Ray Palmer will also perceive with 
heartfelt pleasure the restoration of ‘‘ dis- 
crust” for “distress” in line 5 of the last 
verse of his celebrated hymn ‘‘ My faith 
looks up to Thee.” 

Hymn 926, v. 8, here reads as written by 
Wesley: 

“O would he more of Heaven bestow, 
And let the vessel break, 
And let our ransomed spirits go 

To grasp the God we seek.” 
Some departures from the original text of 
hymns are such evident improvements that 
restoration would only mar their beauty. 
Toplady and Watts are both indebted to 
Wesleyan genius for much of their useful- 
ness and popularity. The invaluable hymn 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” by which 
the former is so widely known, was writ 
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ten in the heat of theological disputation, 
and was designed for service in his warfare 
on the Wesleyan doctrine of entire santifi- 
cation. Charles Wesley laid hold on the in- 
strument, cut down its size, recombined its 
parts, sharpened and polished its blade, and 
used it in defense of the teaching it was 
forged to assail. As it left Toplady’s hands 
it consisted of four stanzas. Wesley re- 
duced them to three, and, among other 
changes, substituted for 


‘When my eye-strings break in death” 
(the second line in the fourth verse) 
* When my eye shall close in death.”’ 


The Committee have retained the Wesley- 
an recast of the hymn, significantly adding 
‘“alt.” to the autbor’s name 
The first four lines of Hymn 148 are 
Wesley’s, not Watts’s. As Watts wrote 
them they ran: 
“He dies! The heavenly lover dies! 
The tidings strike a doleful sound 
On my poor heart-strings! Deep he lies 
In the cold caverns of the ground.” 
Modern taste would bardly tolerate the res- 
toration for the sake of original integrity. 
Watts closed the 5th verse of Hymn 734: 
“They see the triumph from afar 
And seize it with their eye.” 
The Committee have kept the changed line: 
* By faith they bring it nigh.” 
The first four lines of Hymn 900, which 
were written by Watts as follows, 
“The God that rules on high 
And thunders when he please, 
That rides upon the stormy sky 
And manages the seas,” 
have not been permitted to supplant the 
far superior lines: 
“The God that rules on high, 
That all the earth surveys, 
That rides upon the stormy sky 
And calms the roaring seas.” 
One hymn, beginning 
‘* Hail, thou once despised Jesus, 
Hail, thou Galilean king,” 
occasioned considerabe discussion, both 
during the present and former revision. 
After fullest investigation, the Committee 
have judiciously decided to allow it to re- 
main in its present and original form. 
Other changes are evident—such as the 
recast of the plan of the book, the omis- 
sion of verses from many hymns, the 
addition of formerly omitted verses to 
others, the restoration of altered meters, 
and the recombination of divided hymns. 
On all these changes literary and clerical 
critics will duly exercise their powers, 
without affecting the conclusion to which 
the Board of Bishops have deliberately 
come, that the revised Hymn-book is in 
every way suited to the present require- 
ments of the Church of¢which they are the 
chief ministers. 





ScriBner’s MontTity is always good and 
well illustrated. Among the noticeable arti- 
cles, omitting the serials, are Clarence Cook’s 
article on Macramé Lace, a coarse kind of 
fancy work for common purposes, and well 
described ; although one sentence—a joke, we 
suppose—takes our breath away: “A drop of 
attar of roses will scent a drawer for a thou- 
sand years, a8 avy one may prove who will try 
it.” It was the familiar Greek scholastikos who 
tried a similar experiment on the longevity of 
a goose. The telephone and phonograph are 
well described historically by G. B. Prescott. 
We have been interested inthe graphic de- 
scription of the Thousand Isles, by Howard 
Pyle, who is more of an artist, however, than a 
geographer or historian. He makes these 
islands extend a hundred miles, when they 
really extend less than fifty; and the map ac- 
companying the article contains the most of 
them in a reach of a dozen miles. They 
hardly come within fifty miles of the Long 
Soult. The distance from Clayton to Alexan- 
dria Bay he makes sixteen miles. It is but 
nine. The narrow channel between two 
abrupt islands (Wellesley and Hemlock) 
is described as ‘not more than six or seven 
feet deep.” On the contrary, it is very 
deep, and we remember that two long fishing- 
lines tied together did not reach the bottom. 
It is at least a hundred feet deep. Wellesley 
Island, he says, is now called “‘ Wells.”’ We 
are pretty familiar with it, and have always 
heard it called Wellesley. The story of Johns- 
ton’s hiding in the *‘ Devil’s Oven” is absurd. 


boatin. ‘* The huge black bass—reaching some- 
times to the weight of five or six pounds’’—are 
by no means as common as represented. It is 
arare season in which one is caught of over 
four pounds’ weight. The author was fortu- 








It is hardly deep enough to run the nose of a’ 


leave inthe spring. The drawings are gener- 
ally good, but betray some ignorance of sport. 
Men do not fish without anchorivg their boat 
from the bow; and that stromonus muskal- 
longe could not have been caught with a trout- 
pole, but by trolling. But these are minor de- 
fects, which will not hurt the article for most 
readers. 


..»»Maemillan & Company have just pub- 
lished a collecticn of the magazine papers of 
Mr. Henry James, Jr., under the general title 
of Vrench Poets and Novelists, The poets herein 
discussed are three in number—De Musset, 
Gautier, and Baudelaire; and the novelists 
Balzac, George Sand, De Bernard, Flanbert, 
Turgénieff, the two Amperes, Madame de 
Sabrian, and Mérimée, Mr. James is the most 
Freneh of all the young American writers of 
the time, and we can generally tell in advance 
just about what he will say when he touches a 
French theme, whether it be a French writer, 
or French art, or French thought. We men- 
tion this as a fact merely, without praise or 
condemnation. He thinks more highly of the 
poetry of Baudelaire, for example, than we 
can bring our‘elves to, for we are of the belief 
that one Poe is as many as the literature of the 
nineteenth century can bear. Certainly one 
Swinburne is more than enough. We mean 
the young Swinburne, who published “* Poems 
and Ballads.’”? We like to have Mr. James 
look at France tbrough bis own spectacles; 
and we mean to look at it through our own 
glasses, critical and otherwise. He bas written 
an exceedingly clever book, in a brilliant and 
not overstrained style, and it is worth a care- 
ful reading, even where ove dissents from its 
judgments. 


....The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon has 
translated from the French of Ferdinand Fabre 
a story entitled The Abbé Tigrane; or, Who 
Shall be Pope? The object of this curious book 
is not clear to English and American readers ; 
but, as far as we can make it out, it is to 
satirize the Church of Rome, by exposing the 
intrigues and the passions of its inferior clergy, 
who, as represented in it, are given over to the 
devils of arrogance and cunning. The Abbé 
Tigrane, who is the tiger that his name sig- 
nifies, is drawn from life, no doubt, as well as 
two other of the minor ecclesiastics. As an 
inside picture of the workings of the papal 
hierarchy this singular history is remarkable. 
(New York: T. Whittaker.) 


...-Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Company 
publish in their Wayside Series Bourbon Lilies, 
by Lizzie W. Champney. It is a story of artist 
lifein France and it is written under French 
influences at their best. There are two artists 
in it, one of whom is rather playing at art than 
following it seriously; there is love in it, 
which becomes just a little morbid ; and there 
is desperation and death. The plot is well 
constructed and naturally evo.ved, the char- 
acters are clearly conceived and strongly 
drawn, the dialogue is sprightly and life-like, 
and the style vigorous, though rather careless. 
If Mre. Champney is young, as we imagine she 
is, she has a future before her. 


.... Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have 
just published The Life and Times of Thomas 
ad Becket, by James Anthony Froude, M.A, It 
goes without eaying that this book (which is 
an extended examination of a volume on the 
same person, edited by James Cragie Robert- 
son, Canon of Canterbury) is a brilliant histor- 
ical study, and that itis pervaded by the strong 
prejudices of Mr. Froude’s mind, which is too 
extreme in its beliefs and too violent in its 
statements to be considered a judicial one. We 
have word-painting here in abundance and 
rhetoric enough; but rhetoric and word-paint- 
ing are not history. 


.e.» Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. publish 
Through a Needle’s Eye, by Hesba Stretton, a 
young English novelist of good repute. It 
deals mainly with the fortunes and misfortunes 
of Richard Herford, of Herford Court, a ne’er- 
do-well, whom his father cuts off in his will 
without the customary shilling ; and those of 
his half-brother, Justin, who is Miss Stretton’s 
ideal of a strong, good man. Both suffer se- 
verely in their journey through life and both 
conquer themselves. The book is warmly, 
even vehemently written and contains sey- 
eral clever sketches of character. 


....Avother installment of the No-Name 
Series, which Messrs. Roberts Brothers have 
rendered popular, is Mirage, by the author of 
**Kismet.’? Two things are apparent to the 
readers of this romantic story. One is that the 
writer is a woman, and rather a youngish one; 
the other is that she has visited the places 
which she describes with more or less ac- 
curacy. Her characters chat pleasantly, are 
somewhat in love with each other and them- 
selves, and are, consequently, in perplexities. 
The scenes are laid in Syria and thereabout 
and the conclusion is a happy one. 





.. .One can generally tell a woman’s book, 
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A very womanly book is My Intimate Friend, 
which Florence I. Duncan bas written and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have published. 
It concerns itself largely with womanly life. 
beginning with school-days in a convent and 
ending with a marriage in prospect. There is 
fun in it, and romping, petty loves and spites: 
a good deal of bright conversation, jealousy 
and love, clever sketches of character, and de- 
cided promise under all its immaturity. 


....Robert Carter & Brothers bring out a 
very amusing juvenile, which will delight the 
young people. It is called The House in the 
Glen. The scene is Jaid in England, and most 
of the personages who figure in it are children, 
who have a project of building a little house 
in aglen, and who finally accomplish it, with 
the knowledge and assistance of their parents. 
They are strongly individualized, and this little 
story about their imagivary life is delightful, 
though carelessly told. 


....-Messrs. Roberts Brothers have published 
in their No-Name Series a romance entitled 
Marmom, It purfforts to be told by Adolphus 
Seagrave, the younger of three brothers. They 
are French, of the France of ten years ago, bold, 
adventurous, and spirited. The plot of the 
story is complicated, the interest depending on 
that, rather than on the characters who work 
it out and who are slightly indicated. The 
most telling portions of the book deal with the 
Franco-Prussian War. 


....The Harpers publish in their Library of 
Select Novels The Wreck of the Grosvenor, the 
writer of which, who is evidently familiar with 
the sea, conceals his identity. He need not 
have done so, for he has produced one of the 
most remarkable sea stories tbat we ever read. 
Itis an account of a mutiny of the ‘ Grosve- 
nor”? and the loss of the ship, all of which is 
graphically narrated, with great dramatic 
power and singular skill in painti: g character. 


....Robert Carter & Brothers have published 
six narratives by the Rev. P. B. Powers, 
author of the ‘ Bag of Blessings,’’ which we 
hope he finds a fullone, The volume containing 
these narratives is named after the longest of 
them, Juke Care of Number One, which is just 
what most of us are trying to do now. They 
are related with considerable spirit, and their 
teachings are excellent, in spite of the rather 
selfish title of the book. 


....-The National Temperance Society and 
Publishiug House issue a new book by Mr. T. 
8. Arthur. It is entitled Zhe Mill and the 
Tavern, avd is a temperance story, of course. 
Mr. Arthur is av old avd valued worker in this 
field of reform, antedating by more than a score 
of years the more noisy lecturers of to-day. 
All bis writings have a good object in view, 
and this, his latest work, is timely and read- 
able. 


....Prof., Alfred M. Mayer, in The Popular 
Science Monthly for April, calls Mr. Edison’s 
phonograph ‘the acoustic marvel of the cen- 
tury.”” This is high praise; but on acoustics 
Mr. Mayer is the best authority in the United 
States. This article is an admirable descrip- 
tion, with figures, of this wonderful tnstru- 
ment, which is as simple as a coffce-mill, 


....Among the more interesting articles in 
Harper’s Monthly for April is ove on ship- 
building in America, abundantly illustrated, 
and another on the city of Siena, the illus- 
trations better than usual. But, in fact, every- 
thing in the magazine is readable. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





By Proxy. Library of Select Novels. By James 
Payn, author of * Won, Not Wooed,” ete. 
8vo, pp. 158. New York: Harper & Brothers. $0 25 

By Celia’s Arbor. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. 

By Waiter Besant and James Rice, authors 
ot the “Golden Butterfly,” ete. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo, pp. 216. New York: Harper 
& Brothers......-....e08 Ravee CNNTeCeseeeseacees: 0 50 


Good Will. <A collection of New Music for 
Sabbath-schools and Gospel Meetings. By 
T. M. Towne and J. M. Stillman. 8vo, pp. 112. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell.. +: Saleaeaiewee 0.30 
English Literature Primers. Romance Period. 
By Eugene Lawrence. 32mo, pp. 153. New 
York: Harper & Brothers...............+- wee 
Harper’s Half-Hour Series. David’s Little 
ork By L 'l’. Meade. 582mo, pp. 229. New ‘ 
York: Harper & Brothers.......... .. eees es 0 2% 
Free Ships. The Restoration of the American 
Carrying Trade. By John Codman. (Pam- 
phiet.) 12mo, pp. 388. New York: G, P. Put- 
NAW S SOUB..s.06%s00.0098 pane : 02 
Psychology ; Re-Incarnation; Soul and its Rela- 
tions; or the Laws of Being; Showing the 
Occult Forcesin Man, ete. By Almira Kide. 
12mo, pp. 127. Boston: Colby & Rich, Pub- 
HiSheP.....seccccee aes ee Hitegicisesa<s tateus 
Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts. Platonis Dia- 
mi VI. E «©. FF. Hermanni. 


Ingerso!l, Beecher, and Dogma; or, a Few Sim- 
ple Truths and their Logical Deductions, in 
which the positions of Mr.ingersoll and Mr. 
Beecher are considered in two lectures, en- 
titled Mephisto-Minotaurus and the Abso- 
lute Necessities. By RK. &. Dement. 12mo, |. 
pp. 155. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co........++ ao 18 

Royal Bounty; or, Evening Thoughts for the 
King’s Guests. By Frances R. Havergal. 
samo. pp. 160. New York: E. P. Dution 
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Royal Commandments ; or, Morning Thoughts 





for the King’s Servants. By Frances R 
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Havergal. Eee, Pp. as. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. cerececooocoede 
Sunday Echoes ray Week-Day Hours. if Tale 

lilustrative of the Miracles. — 

Brock. 12mo, pp. 442. New Yor KE. *P. 
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Punch, Brothers, Punch! and “Other Sketches. 


By ‘Mark Twain. peat pp. 140. New York: 
Slote, Woodman & CO... ......ceeeee sees coeeee 0.50 
MUSIC. 
Two Little Lives. Song, LA i Molloy. jogs 3. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & CO......+..6+ 
My Sii'or Love. Song, by “yor Diehl. Pp. " 
New York: C. H. Ditson & Co....., Jose se0ee 


Jota Morgan. Galop. By Albert Henr 
naid. Pp. 3. Boston: Oliver one 
The Haltors, Waltz. By ¥. Winterstein. Pp. 6. 
New York: C. H. Ditson & Co 
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horus. Words by Theu ‘, Miller, M.D. 
Music by H. P. Danks. Po. °. weaken: Oliver 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 


BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA. 
1878. 


Being a priced Catalogue of a large collection 
(nearly 7,090 items) of Books and Pamphlets relating 
to America. 8vo, pp. 326,paper. Price 0 cents. 


¢#™ Will be sent by mall, prepaid, on receipt of the 


price. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


Cincinuati, Ohio. 


NEW 
S.-S. LIBRARY BOOKS 


Take Care of No. 1. 





PowERr........$1 00 


The House in the Glen........ weaens ~ 1 
Life of Dr. Kitto. Dr. Eapir....... 1 25 
Milly’s Whims. Miss MATHEWS..... 1 25 
Haps and Mishaps. By the Miss«s 
MATHEWS. 6vols. In a box........ 7 50 


The Kingdom of Judah. By author 
of ‘‘ Wide, Wide World.’’............ 1 50 


The King in His Beauty. By Rev. 

RICHARD NEWTON 6 66.05.0006000000c0000 1 25 
The Old Looking Glass. By author 

of ** Ministering Children.”’.......... 1 00 
Fighting the Foe. Illu:trated....... 1 2% 
Scamp and I. MEApe. Illustrated... 1 25 
Pine Needles. A Tale. WaRrner..... 1 50 
Little and Wise. W. W. Newron.... 1 25 
Indian Stories. By A. L.O. E........ 0 7 


“ We know of no publishing house in Awerica that 
publishes eo wany good Sunday-school Books, with 
so little thac is sensational, as that of ROBERT CAR- 
TER & BROTHERS.” —Rev. Dr. Eggleston, in The Nation- 
al S.-S. Teacher. 





Carters’ Cheap S.-S. Library, No. 1. 
50 vols., ina Case, net, $20 00. 
Carters’ Cheap S.-S. Library, No. 2. 
50 vols ,ina Case, net, $30.00. 





f7" Send for our New Catalogue of Books 
for the Young. 


S.-S. Libraries supplied on favorable terms 
and with great care in the selection, both 
from our own list and that of other Publish- 
ing Houses and Societies, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
“She Might Have Done Better.” 


A NEW CANADIAN NOVEL. 
By W. H. BROWN. 


Hand Cloth Bindi 
$1.10, postpaid. 





524 octavo pages. 





Only 





A story of unquestionable merit and absorbing 
interest. Pure in style, noble in sentiment, yet full 
of dramatic incidents, which cannot fail to rivet the 
attention of .the reader. 
address. 


E. R. SMITH, Publisher, 
St. Johns, P. Q., Canada. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
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ENCYCLOPAOIA BRITANNICA. 


AMERICAN REPRINT—NINTH EDITION, 
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To be complete in 21 Volumes, Imperial Svo, with 
many Thousano Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


Sold only by — For specimen pages ap- 
ply to the Publishers. 


J. M. STODDART &CO., 


723 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
345 and 347 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A CHARMING NOVEL. 


MARGARET CHETWYND. 


By SUSAN MORLEY, 


author of “ Throstlethwaite,” ‘* Aileen Ferrers,” etc. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


This is decidedly an able story, full of interest, 
witha — that is most charmingly managed. Itisa 
nove! that can unhesitatingly be highly commended. 
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PUBLISHERS, 
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. ~ > Democratic Daily paper in the State of 
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Democracy in Kansas by subscribing for elther the 
Daily or Weekly PATRIO 

Advertisers desiring Kansas customers should ad- 
vertise in THE PATRIOT. It is the only Daily speak- 
ing for the 60,000 oe og 2 scien's of fb pm state. 

TERMS :—Dally, ~ po hd annum. 
Specimen copies 0 Be w a A will be senton 
receipt of 10 cents, 


Address 


H. Clay Park & Co., Publishers, 


Atchison, Kanenas. 











BISHOP MARVIN’S 


LECTURES ON 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


AND OTHER 


ERRORS OF THE PAPACY. 


Crown 8vo, 594 pages. soy bound in Cloth and 
Gilt. Price, $2.00. 


Liberal discount to the trade. Send orders to 
THE ADVOCATE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Agent, St. Louis. 


ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION !! 


THE 


Lexington Press, 


published daily and weekly, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
is the leading newspaper in that famous district of 
country khown as the Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky, and is without a rival the best ADVERTIS- 


ING MEDIUMir that section. HPstimates can be had 
iy M. Petting’ !1&Co., Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Bates 
& Lock, Advertising Agents in New York City, or 
from the publisher. 


H. T. DUNCAN, Editor and Publisher, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 





R. WORTHINGTON, 


750 Brondway, New York. 
NEW BOOKS. 


PORTS. THE LANDSDOWNE POETS. 
Oxtord red-line border, enlarged size, new Ilustra- 
tions. The Landsdowne Poets are in every way the 
best and cheapest series issued, as well as the most 
modern in style and wal in appearance. In 
crown 8vo, cloth. clenant « 
TENNYSON, MACA ¥S OF ANCIENT 
ME, AYTOUN’S LAYS ¢ OF “THE ScoTTrsH CaVaA- 
LIERS, SHAKESPEARE, BYRON, ELIZA COOK, SCOTT, 
BURNS, MOORE, COWPER, MILTON, WORDSWORTH, 
RS. HEMANS, HOOD, SHELLEY, POPE, MAC- 
KAY, GOLDSMITH, DOOD’S BEAUTIES OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, MONTGOMERY, JAMES, JOHNSON’S LIVES 
OF THE PoxTs. 


THE ROGUES’ DICTIONARY, 
Compiled = the most authentic sources, by 
George, W. Matsell. Iilustraved, 1 vol., 12mo, red 
clo 


MEDBERRY? 8 (James K.) MEN AND MYSTERIES 
OF WAL Her. 


With six ori inet illustrations, 1 yo}. Himo,! 
RUSSELL ‘ r.) TOU OF RINGER OF 


DLA 
By Dr. Ruseell, iliustrated by widney Hall, M.A., in 
Lvol., crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $2.25. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND 
HARACT HR, 

By PB. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Dean of 

Edinburgh, 1 vol., 1am0- 300 pages, $1. ‘Ditto, larger 


edition, Mustrated. $1.50. 
BAD HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY. 
By George A. Baker, Jr., square 24mo, gilt side, red 


edges, $1 
GOOD STORIES. 

By De Quincey, Thackeray, Hood, Hawthorne, etc. 
Mustrated b —— Meadows, and others, 4 parts, 
peers 

VTOUN (William i Edmondstounc) LAYS OF THE 

AXO COTTISH CAVALIBRS, AND OTHER POEMS 

New red-line cditon,. 12 emo cron xtra, full gilt, 61. 25. 


NG. 
Tats IND PRN AL MANAGEMENT OF A COUN- 
RY BANK. By Thomas Bullion. Crown 8vo, 221 


pas cloth, $ 
os 8 WR ce AND ITS KINDRED DIS- 
Hall, aakce of “How to Live 


1.25, 
BEGINNING LIFE. 
A book for young men. By John Tulloch, D.D. 
1 vol., ‘amo, cloth, A 25. 
BLE WORKERS, 


“~~ cloth, 


Ww. W. 
a ete., cloth, $ 


A ROLLIN Bb George 0, 50 cts. 
HANDSOME Lay ted , & weorge eee. 50 cts. 
AND VA ood, 75 

THE STORY Ona SIBYE, LW, by outlet, 50 cts. 
READY MONEY MORTII IBOY, 75 cts. 


MY LITTLE GIRL, 75 cti 

Pe UDDOC K, by # H. Aide, 75 cts. 

YOUNG paow by farm «My (onl 75 cts. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER, by H. Aide, 50 cts. 

SILCOrE OF 8. eo TES, by He enry i Kingsley, 50 cts. 
KIN LEYS su 


ede o Itt 
THE RECOLLECI ’ GEOFFREY HAM- 


beigitr 
alteten $125 
r4 ages. 
ee POINT LACK AND DIAMOND: 
Poems by Geo. A. Baker, Jr., with a by 
Addie Pedsers. Holiday edition, square l6mo,red line, 
fuligiltand git edges, $2. Flirtation edition, $1.25. 


romufiitins ¢RD BOOKSELLER 


Otreulars “at Ay at, en ie pS 


$7,500 


IN GREENBACKS 


FIFTEENTH 


ANNUAL GIFT DISTRIBUTION 


TOTHE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


POSITIVELY TAKES PLACE 
MAY 15th. 


Subscription Price $2 per Year. 


Send for Circulars 


and Sample Paper. 
t# AGENTS WANTED. 4% 


WM. H. BURKE, PUBLISHER, 
Detroit, Michigan. 











MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 








The pve Sunday-School Music Book, 
Specimen Fagee Refers — : Seer. Cents; 
er Dozen, $3.60 by express; ma 
. FI LLMORE Bhos., PU iss, “CINCINNATI, 0. 


“SONGS OF GRATITUDE” is the name of a new 
Sunday-sechoo!l Music Book by Jas. H. Fillmore, 


which, we think, is destined to become tmmensely 
popular. The tunesare such as will attract, capti- 
vate, and, better still, wear well. The music is 
printed in what is known as combined notation. To 
us this is the best work of the kind tnat we have seen 
for years and deserves an extensive sale.—Evening 
at Home. 








dae ORIENT AND ITS PEOPLE. 


SKETCHES OF INDIA AND CHINA, 


by Mrs. I. Le Hauser, 


SEVEN YEARS A RESIDENT OF INDIA. 


Qa m) The Interior, of Chicago, —_ Pty book is —_ — and a 
) 4 written, the beat sof any work we have seen on the sub- 
Rota he Sethe. m pertectly clear, 


peop! 





and yet ornate and brim ful of enthusiasm. 


r, with mm. sere if ever,a superfiaous word, 
trefiects india, its topography, 


Price $1.75. For sale by all podebiiers ye sent by mail on receipt of price 


I. Le HAUSER & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





« «<a 


The Gen Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, each of 
which has 80 pages, full Sheet-Music size, and eon- 
tains an average of 25 Songs or Pieces, all ot the 
best and most pleasing character. The composers 
are the most pegese and successful ones in the 
country. The following are favorite Collections: 


FAIRY FINGERS, waisises:cictoina'ens 


easy Waltzes, Schottisches, Polkas, etc 
Contains 25 fine and easy 


PEARL DROP a Diano pieces by Kinkel, 


oote, Mack, etc. Capital for learners. 
Fine selection of 


BRILLIANT GEMS, .122 "eee 


easy medium difficulty, by Pacher, Allard, Kin- 
kel, and others, 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. :i:"": 


variety of pene music, of moderate difficulty, 
and by l4 aim erent composers, 
A collection of 


FIRESIDE ECHOE . capital songs and 


choruses by I6of the best composers. Price of 
exch pook, $1.50 Boards; $2.00 
Send for Circulars, with tues or "at books. 





A most attractive Song is** ’llbe Watching for You 
at the Window,”’ by ¢ . Pyke. 40 cts. it hasa fine 
peoenge-sie. a8 has G. D. Wilson’s new Polka Rondo, 

alled ‘“ Dancing on the Green ” (60 cts.), which is 
gaining & deserved popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 813 Broadway, N. Y. 
NOW SUPPLY YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WITH 


HEAVENWARD. 


The latest and best collection of Sunday-school 
Songs, by JAMES R. MURRAY, P. P. BLISS, and other 
famous writers; and the only new book containing 
the best sones of the lamented BLIss. No other 
book equals it in popularity. Sold by most book- 
sellers. Samples, in paper covers, mailed for 25 
cents. Price in bourds 35cents. $30) per 100. 


NEW GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS. 


SONCS OF FAITH. 


A leading | geligious journal thus speaks of this 
new_buok: This new collection is the same size us 
the No. land No. 2, prepared by Messrs. Sankey and 
Bliss. It bas in all over 240 choice pieces. Among 
these —_ of the most popular and sou)-stirring 
compositions of our day, such as ‘HOLD or 
FORT,’ THE NINETY AND NINE,’ T 
FRIEND WE HAVE IN JESUS,’ ‘WHAT SHAL 7 
pL hh Ek. id Los ‘RESTING AT THE CKOS8,’ 
with many ot Besides these, there is a 
larger num er of living, heart-inspiring 
original pieces of music and words then we 

ave seen in any boow of this kind. Price in 
boards, words —_ — 85 cents. $30 per hundrea. 
Words onl , 6 cep $5 per bundrea. 

CHAPEL ANTHKMS is the latest and best 
book fur Choirs, etc., by Dr. J. B. HERBERT. Price, 


THE GALAX Y.—New_book for Conventions, 
Singing-Schoyis, etc., by J. WILLIAM SUFFERN. 
Price $1.00. 
gw Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent free. 

Send 15 cents for sample of BRAINARD’S MUSICAL 
WORLD, containing $2.00 worth of music. $1.40 per 
year. Ss. BRAISARD’S BONS, 
Publisners, Cleveland, O. 

WM. A. PUND &CO., 
New York. 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 


By Rev. Rop’T Lowry and W. HOWARD DOANE. 


A new and superior collection of Sacred Songs, 
thoroughly winnowed, carefully arranged, 
and nae adapted to the wants of 


fe MEBTINGS. 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG 


Home 
‘4 29 Composers, 
has 4 Writers, 


) 1% Pages, 


faye and Songs. 

Numerous letters have been received from promi- 
nent Christian men and women who have examined 
advance cupies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. We select 
the following as fair specimens ot intelligent and 
disinterested criticism. 

“T cordially commend tt.” 

* It is by all odds the best.’ 

“Am thankful for its lite a‘ion.’ 

“The best of any thing I huve seen.” 

‘“* Best book I have seen for our work.’ 

“ admirably adapted to meet the want.” 

“ Meets my ideas of a Temperanee Book.” 

a omes Just when such @ book is needed.’ 

“Not one objectionabie sentiment has —— into 





WILLIAMS & MANSS, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Ms AY be a most aceeptable and popular little 
00 


“Just yi book needed in our Gospel Temperance 
Meeting: 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100 Copies; 
30 Cents each by Mail. 


May be ordered of Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
BIGCLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


39 East Ninth Street, New York; 
73 Kandolph Street, Chicago. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


neve, gg to ‘~ exedtiones 
r. Palmer’s latest wor 
for singing-classes and country SONG 
choirs. It is far ahead of his 

earlier works and the elements 


of success are stamped on ev- 
ery page in all its bright e 
partments. No wide-awake | 
teacher can afford to mies ic. 
Price 75c.; $7.00a dozen. 
AND FOR MUSIOAL KNOWLEDGE 
There is no work comparable 
PALMER’S pe IR yl Theory Py gp errs 
hich has opened a new road to 
THEORY OF | musical science. It mases al 
boy simple. and clear to teach- 
| ors and puplis. It makes the 
| study of music a pleasure, in- 
s| st. ad of an irksome task. 
Price $1. 
EVERY SINGER pid PIANO PLAYER 
CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR 
Every number contains two dollars’ worth of music 
anda large quantity of musical news, sketches, sto- 
ries, etc., the best writers. Elegant vo'ume of 


beautiful fe free to every subscriber. $1.50 a year, 
Full particulars on receipt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 
and 805 Broadway, New York, 











Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec, 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 26 


cents, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Religious Antelligence. 


AN ULTRAMONTANE DOWNFALL. 





Ir has been known of all men that the 
Roman Catholic has been virtually the 
established religion of the Province of 
Quebec, Canada; and it is now to be made 
known that this supremacy, so long en- 
joyed by the Church of Rome, has been 
overtbrown, whether permanently or not 
remains to be seen. As it is an event of 
great importance in the religious as 
well as the political history of the times, it 
will be worth while to state the causes of 
the overthrow. 

The downfall of the government was the 
result of a long course of misrule and finan- 
cial mismanagement, joined with an ex- 
baustive attempt to carry out an extrav- 
agantly expensive railroad policy, the 
accumulation in a few years of an enor- 
mous public debt, and the dissipation of a 
revenue at the best of times small and 
barely sufficient for the needs of adminis- 
tration. The ministry sought in unaccept- 
able methods of indirect taxation a means 
of replenishing the depleted treasury. 
With a subservient and, for the most part, 
ignorant majority to back them in the 
House of Assembly, they were likely to 
have carried their measures; but the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor interposed his executive 
authority, and, refusing his sanction to the 
schemes proposed by his ministers and 
introduced into Parliament without having 
been first submitted to him, dismissed the 
Cabinet and sent for the leader of the Op- 
position. 

The Church, through a conservative 
government, controlled the affairs of the 
Provioce, and, condemning liberalism as 
impious, infamous, and under the ban of 
the Holy See, made opposition to the rul- 
ing party not alone a political sin, but an 
cffense against religion itself. Several 
times since Confederation have the Con- 
servative party been on the brink of ruin, 
and as often saved by the intervention of 
the clergy, who made common cause with 
the delinquent and censured ministers 
and insisted that the interests of Catho)- 
icism required their being sustained in 
power. They declared to an ignorant and 
superstitious electorate that the accession 
of the Liberals to the control of affairs 
would be the signal for revolution, for the 
sacrifice of the Church, the immolation of 
the priesthood, the violation of the con- 
vents, the abolition of the sacraments, and 
the general overiurning of social order, 
Some of the more violent among the priests 
threatened their parishioners with the 
pains of eternal damnation should they 
vote against the conservative candidates, 
and, asan immediate punishment, the de- 
privation of »bsolution and commutcion. 
Sucb terrorism, of course, produced its re 
quired effect in insuring the Conservative 
party an overwhelming majority in Quebec, 
while it alienated the Protestant vote of 
Ontario and erected serious barriers be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and the Protest 
ant population of the Dominion. As the 
Church observed its power in the general 
politics of the country waning, it devoted 
itself with intenser anxiety to the consol- 
idation of its influence in Quebec; sought, 
as far as possible, to minimize English 
and Protestant influence; forced upon the 
Government a policy of ‘“ repatriation’ — 
i. ¢., &@ liberal expenditure of money to 
bring back French Canadians who had 
emigrated to the United States; devoted 
a large proportion of its revenue to buying 
up homesteads of every English settler of 
of the Eastern townships who could be in- 
duced to leave the country, and putting 
French Canadiun Catholics therein; and, 
finally, by an everwhelming vote, securing 
in the hands of the bishops the absolute 
control of Catholic education. So oppress- 
ive did Ultramontane ascendency become 
that the Liberal Catholics found it necessary 
to appexl to Rome; for a long time without 
success, but finally with the satisfaction 


of seeing a delegate apostolic deputed to ° 


examine into the nature of the troubles 
dividing the Church in Canada. It is 
proper to observe that the Liberal par- 
ty, on gaining control of Dominion politics, 
proceeded to curb the power of the 
Church by the passage of election statutes, 





directed at ‘‘undue influence,” by the 


adoption of the ballot system, and by mak- 
ing contested elections adjudicable before 
courts of record, instead of committees of 
Parliament. Tbe Church, in turn, com- 
plained of restrictions which interfered 
with its ‘‘imprescriptible rights”; in 
other words, its power of actively 
interfering by terrorism in _ political 
matters. The delegate apostolic gave it 
as his opinion, and that of the Holy See, 
that the interests of religion required from 
the clergy abstention from participating 
in political affairs. This was a terrible 
blow to the Quebec priesthood. However, 
nothing was left but to obey. 

Another serious blow tothe Ultramon- 
tanes was the death of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, who was subservient to the clerical 
party,and the selection of a Liberal,the Hon. 
L. de St. Just. M. de St. Just, though sur- 
rounded by hostile influences, succeeded in 
frustrating the schemes of the legislature, 
and upon the downfall of the ministry, ap- 
pointed the Hon. H.G. Joly,a French Hugue- 
not, to form a new government, The selec- 
tion of a Catholic Liberal would have been 
bad enough, in the eyes of the Ultramon- 
tanes; but the idea of a French Protestant 
occupying the position of chief adviser 
of the viceroy was quite too much for 
them. They were staggered; but still they 
commanded a powerful majority in the 
House—a majority composed principally of 
men of very mediocre abilities some of 
them, like M. Fradette, the representative 
of Montmagny, unable to read or write. 
It being impossible to carry on the govern- 
ment with a minority in the legislature, it 
was dismissed, and an appeal to the coun- 
try taken. Pending the elections, the 
Province of Quebec, for the first time 
since the institution of responsible gov- 
ernment (with the brief exception of the 
existence of the MacDonald Dorion Gov- 
ernment of 1862-4) isin the hands of a 
Liberal admioistration. For the first time 
has the Liberal party been afforded an op- 
portunity of appealing to the people unfet 
tered by the claims which the clerey have 
sought to impose upon all Cathobic candi- 
dates. Hitherto the bishops and the 
priests have been the all-powerful factors 
in the politics of the Province, arranging 
party platforms to suit their own inter- 
ests and those of the Church. Now, by 
command of the representative of Rome, 
they are withdrawn from active particpa- 
tion in the conflict. Hitherto the popular 
voice has had no chance of répresentation 
at all; and the people, while nominally en- 
joying the fullest advantages of the British 
constitution, practically ruled out of any 
control of government, all exercise of free- 
dom of opivion and judgment. Now all 
priestly influence has been removed, by 
the direction of the highest authority of the 
Church, and at the same time placed un- 
der the ban of the civil law. Hitherto the 
candidate, deprived of opportunity of 
reaching the confidence of the electorate 
by the thundered denunciations of the 
clergy has had no redress. Now he is pro- 
tected by the law, which unseats and dis- 
qualifies the person who owes his election 
to undue clerical influence. <A few years 
have worked wondrous changes for the 
freedom of thought, opinion, action in the 
last strongbold of Ultramontanism. 

The elections take place in May; and the 
result, which cannot be predicted, will be 
looked for with interest by atl who think 
the best interests of both Church and state 
demand their divorcement. 








Some of the obscurer denominations in 
this country, of German origin, such as the 
Brethren or Dunkards and Mennonites, make 
use of that terrible ecclesiastical penalty known 
as the ‘“‘ban’’ or “avoidance,’’ authority for 
which they find in the New Testament, particu- 
larly in I Cor.—‘‘ have no company with him’’; 
‘« with such a one no not to eat.”” In churches 
like those above mentioned, which form ex- 
clusive religious communities, the ‘han,’ 
which cuts one off from all communicstion 
with bis brethren and friends, and even affects 
his own family, is something to be dreaded. 
Among the Dunkards the wife of a brother who 
is under the ‘‘ ban’’ is still considered as a mem- 
ber, but is not allowed to parteke of the com- 
munion, because she is compelled by her posi- 
tion to live with the condemned, to prepare 
his food, etc. The rule in the branch of the 
Mennonite Church, known as the Church of God, 
of which Bishop John Holdeman is the founder 





and head, is even still more rigorous, it appears, 
In Ohio a case has been before the courts in 
which Jobn Leichty, an excommunicated mem 

ber, sued for civil damages inflicted by a 
Church council composed of Bishop Holdeman 
and five lay bretbren. Leichty, it seems, after 
repeated but unavailing warnings to bresk off 
his intemperate bubits, was put ander the ban, 
according to Article 20 of the Discipline, which 
forbids association with the excommunicated 
in eating or drinking, in buying or selling, and 
jn walk or conversation. Leichty claims that 
he was living happily with his wife and bis four 
children when the ban was pronounced against 
him, in 1875. He says they sought out his wife 
Mary, and instructed her to avoid him as she 
would a pestilence, under the penalties and 
pains of eternal woe. She might remain in the 
house with him as nurse and houeekeeper ana 
prudent sister-in-law; but she was never to 
share his bed or board, unless she would wiil- 
fully bring down upon herself the curse of in- 
sulted Heaven. For two years he lived in this 
way; and, failing in every effort to propitiate his 
wife, be at last sought a remedy in civil law. 
Bisbop Holdeman conducted the defense, ignor- 
ing the law and defending the action of the 
Church only by quotations from the Discipline 
and the Bible. The jary gave the plaintiff a 
verdict for 82,500; and the defendatts have 
applied for a new trial, in which legal counsel 
will be employed. This is probably the first 
instance in which a case of this kind has been 
brought before the courts ; but itis not the 
only point on which the Dunkards and Men- 
nonites disregard and violate civil law. Both 
use their ecclesiastical influence to prevent 
their members from exercising the duty of 
citizens of the United States at the polls. 


....Prof. Wm. Robertson Smith’s case has 
been again before the Aberdeen Presbytery 
since we last referred to it, aud also before 
the Commission of the Free Assembly. The 
Commission met on the 6th of March, and con- 
sidered the complaint of Principal Brown 
against the Presbytery for changing the term 
““subvert”’ in the libel to “ contradict, or are 
opposed to,” in the sentence “the publishing 
and promulgating opinions which subvert,” 
etc. Principal Brown urged that the commis- 
sion order the word ‘“‘subvert ”’ to be put in 
after “‘ contradict, or are opposed to”; but the 
Commission decided it had no po ver to act on 
the complaint. Another complaint presented 
by David Mitchell was considered and tus 
tained. It had refcrence to three motions 
cor cerning the mode of procedure, which the 
Preebstery suspended, The object of the 
complaint was to secure to the minority the 
right of appeal to the Assembly. Tue Com- 
mis-ion, with this view, directed that the sus 
pended motions be putto voile. The Presby- 
tery met March 13th, and, taking up tve decis- 
ion of the Commission, Principal Brown 1e- 
new: d bis motion, which had been put at the 
outset, to the effect that the whole libel is rel- 
evant. It was rejected by a vote of 26 to 15, 
Thesecond charge in the major proposition 
was then taken up. It reads as follows: 

** Ae also the publishing and promulgating of 
opinions which are iv themselves of a danger- 
ous and unsettling tendency in their bearing 
on the doctri: e of the immediate tospiration, 
infallible truth, and divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, or any part or parts thereof, 
as+et forth in the Scriptures thems-lves ana 
in the Conf~ssion of Faith, and in their bearing 
en the doctrices of propbecy aud angels the: e- 
in set forth, . is av offense, especially 
in a professor of divicity, which calls for such 
censure or other judicial sentence as may be 
found adequute,’’ etc. 

A motion having been made and seconded 
that this charge be found relevavt in the ab- 
stract, Mr. Yule moved that 

“The Presbytery tind the second charge of 
the major irielevant, because ‘tevdeacy’ is 
not a matter which can properly be disposed 
of under a libel ; and, while it is their opinion 
that a dangerous and unsettling tendency 
does or may existin some of Professor Sinith’s 
writings, especially in the parts iocladed un- 
der the heads primoand secundo, io this form 
of libel, they consider that until the libel is 
disposed of it is not competent for them to 
proceed by way of admonition with regard to 
this tendency.”’ 

After a short discussion, the Presbytery ad- 
journed, without coming to a decision upon 
the second charge, till March 14th. 


....The oldest bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, save Bishop Smitb, of Ken- 
tucky, the Right Rev. 8. A. McCoskry, of 
Michigan, has resigned. He was consecrated 
at Philadelphia, in 1836, and ranked In order of 
consecration as the thirty-second bishop of the 
Churcb. Since that date 82 bishops have been 
consecrated for the Church, many of whom 
bave passed away. Bishop McCoskry and Bishop 
Whittingham, of Maryland, who is the third 
oldest bishop of the Church, are both graduates 
of Oxford. In his letter of resignation Bishop 
McCoskry states that a troublesome disease 
prevents him from discharging the duties of 
his office. The House of Bishops will meet to 
consider the resignation in June, in this city. 
Meantime Bishop Gillespie will perform the 
episcopal duties of the diocese, in addition to 





[March 28, 1878. 








those of bis own. Itis not unlikely that order 
will be taken for the consecration of the pew 
bishops, including Drs. Seymour and Burgess, 
and Dr. Joshua Peterkin, of Richmond, Va., who 
bas been chosen bishop of the new Diocese of 
West Virgivia. The choice of a successor to 
Dr. Seymour as dean of the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary begins to cause speculation, anda 
Western Church paper mentions a rumor in cir- 
culation to the effect that Dr. Hopkins is like- 
ly to be chosen for the position. It would be 
a little curious if the most pronounced Ritualist 
in the United States should be elected toa 
position more important than that of Bishep 
of Springtield, Ill. 


....Upon the motion of the Archbishop of 
York, the House of Lords bas agreed to the ap- 
pointm: nt of a royal commission to inquire 
inte the law and practice of the sale, exchange, 
and regulation of ecclesiastical benefices, with a 
view to the remedy of the abuses of the sys- 
tem. The evils complained of have long ex- 
isted, and are now, says the Times, ds frequent 
and as great as ever, “ Livings are still adver- 
tised for sale in terms best calculated to attract 
intending purchasers, and implyiug not seldom 
an evasion, if not a positive breach, of the exist- 
ing law. Appointments sare made from time 
to time with no great reference to the fitness 
of the holder and with results that are, at least, 
unfortunate.” The puzzling question is: How 
shall the remedy be applied? “ Anything that 
has a money value admits, of course, of being 
made the subject of a bargain. In the case of 
Church patronage a great part of the value is 
derived from this fact. If the sale of it is pro- 
hibited, the value of it to tbe patron will be cor- 
respondingly reduced. If the sale is permitted, 
there can be no security that it will be con- 
ducted in an inoffensive manner.” @ 

..«.The daily popers report considerable ex- 
citement in the Methodist community in Tren- 
ton, N. J., overthe appointment of a minister 
to Clinton-A venue Church whom the church 
refused to accept. It seems the church is a 
new and weak one, financially, and desired to 
have Mr. Hamilton, who had served it effect- 
ively and satisfactorily, reappointed. Whether 
Mr. Hamilton had already served it three years 
is not stated; but the bishop thought proper 
to send him somewhere else, and to appoint 
the Rev. W. H. Pearne, D. D., to succeed him. 
Dr. Pearne had been receiving twice as much 
as the Clinton-avenue Caurch had been paying 
and felt itself able to pay ; so the official boa'd 
decided that it would not receive lim as pastor. 
Last Sunday the doors of the church were 
barred, in anticipation of violence from Dr. 
Pearoe ; but he was too sensible to attempt to 
take possession by force. He has gove to take 
counsel with the bsbop. So fur, only one side 
of the case has been heurd. 


..+.There is just a little pleasant frankness 
in the columns of The Christian Recorder. The 
African M. E. Church appoioted Dr. Turner 
publisher and financial manager, and Dr, Tan- 
ner editor. Dr. Turner has a Liberian bee in 
bis bonnet. Dr. Tanner basn’t. Dr. Turoer 
devotes bis time to getiing up expeditions to 
Liberia. Dr. Tanner makes fun of it, and 
declares the plan to be treasonable to the best 
iuterestsof American Negroes, We agr:e with 
the editor, against the publisher, that the 
Negroes had better stay here fu their own 
country. Whether it be the result of the dis- 
agreement we do not know ; but the publisher 
threatens to ttop the publication of the paper 
unless more money be forthcoming from sub 
ecribers. 


....A few years ago it was difficult to dis- 
suade people from the delusion that some big 
amount of money awaited payment to any body 
who would collect a million canceled postage 
stamps. But here is something better, ond 
itistrue, In certain parts of Asia and Africa 
the natives like the old stamps to adorn their 
rooms with, and the nuns of the St. Mary’s 
Academy, Notre Dame, India, have been col- 
lecting them and sending them to the miseion- 
ers in China, where they have been used to pur- 
chase from their parents and educate three 
little children, Thus, says Zhe Catholic Mirror, 
they can “* be utilized for the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls.”’ 


e... Last Sanday Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
began revival meetings in New Haven, in tie 
new tabernacle erected for the purpose. 
Though the weather was unfavorable and the 
tabernacle large evougi to hold 5,000 people, 
crowds were turned away, unable to gain ad- 
mission. Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins, who 
have been following Moody's work at Hartford, 
opened last Sunday a series of meetings in 
Middletown. Mrs. Maggie Van Cott has closed 
a three weeks’ campaign in Buffalo. She re- 
ports 600 converts. 


...-Father Hyacinthe has made a ten-days 
visit to Paris, with the object, it is thought, of 
feeling his way toa return to the capital. He 
did not appear in public, but lectured privately 
at the house of a leading Protectant on th® 
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Eastern Question from a religious point o 
view. It is said the Pére bas lost even the 
smull audience he had in Geneva. 


.. Lord Penzance, sitting this time os dean 
of the Court of Arches, and not as judge of the 
new court created by the Public Worship Act, 
has pronounced jadgment of suspension 
against the Rev. John Edwards, of Prestbury, 
for refusal to remove a metal crucifix from a 
shelf over the altar and to lay aside-.certain 
vestments, 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Senate has devoted the whole week 
to the Sinking-Fund Bill (in regard to the 
Pacific Railroads) and the timber question, 
Each day an hour is devoted to routine 
business, the presentation of bills and pe- 
titions, and so forth, Then at one o’clock 
the Railroad Bill is taken up and one set 
speech is made. Then that is laid aside; 
and a deficiency bill is taken up, and an 
item in it respecting timber on the public 
lands is discussed till adjournment. This 
has been done, I think, every day this 
week till to-day. 

The railroad question is no nearer a set- 
tlement than it was a week ago. That is 
to say, it is as impossible as ever to know 
how it will be settled. The sound argu- 
ment thus far has been overwhelmingly on 
the side of the Judiciary Committee bill. 
Judge Davis, Thurman, Edmunds, Chris 
tiancy, Conkling, and Bayard are all 
for it. Now, when such legal giants 


unite in the opinion that the _ bill 
is clearly constitutional, I think there 
can be no doubt that it is so. They 


also assert that it isa just bill, and tpeir 
opinion on this point is important; but the 
Senate will judge foritself in regard to 
that. The bill from the Railroad Commit- 
tee (one which it is understood the compa- 
nies will accept) has behind it a powerful 
lobby and some of the smartest wire pull- 
ers and log-rollers in the Senate. Now, 
Messrs. Edmunds and Thurman are very 
able in the law; but they are mere children 
by the side of Blaine and Hamlin and 
Baroum in the art of getting a bill through 
Congress. | take it for granted tbat Jay 
Gould is not here day after day and week 
after week for nothing; and he will con 
trive in some way to defeat what he re 
yards as hostile legislation, The debate 
will run on for some time longer, I sup 
pose; and till the vote is finally taken 
it will be impossible to ascertain ex- 
actly the opinions of some senators. 
The timber-stealing question has occupied 
the attention of the Senate for many hours, 
and there has been a great deal of harsh 
criticism on Mr. Schurz. It seems be has 
been too zealous in prosecuting offenders. 
That is really the ground for the attack 
upon him. He may have erred in regard 
to particular measures; but he has been too 
sharp on the people who have robbed the 
timber. A dozen senators have att@@ked 
him, and some with acrimony and bitter- 
ness; but each one has defended timber- 
stealing before he finished his argument. 
It is high time that Congress should say 
what shall be done. If it desires to give 
away the forests to the people who live 
near them, it can do so easily by enact- 
ment; but, if it refuses to do so, it should 
not blame the Administration for protect- 
ing the property of the Government. Some 
Senators seem to wish to insist that the for- 
st-lands shall remain in the h&nds of the 
eGovernment, but that everybody shall be 
at liberty to despoil them at will. 

The House of Representatives is pushing 
on this week with the Appropriation Bills. 
Its leaders have at last become alarmed 
at the condition of business. Summer is 
almost here, and nearly all the great Appro 
Priation Bills are not agreed to; and Mr. 
Wood expects to crowd through his Tariff 
Bill, which alone could easily occupy three 
Months. It was time that work commenced 
in earnest, The whole winter has been flung 
away by the House. It has not the excuse 
of the Senate, for that body spent months 
in discussing the silver question; while the 
House put its gag on the debate, and passed 
the Silver Bill the first time in one hour 
and the second time within two hours, 
The debate this session in the House has 

en of no use, Most of it has consisted in 
the bickering of party leaders over dead 
ues. But the Appropriation Bills, and 


the Tariff Bill will give opportunity for 
legitimate and useful debate. The Senate is 
often prolix and wearisome ; but, after all, it 
does discuss measures. It keeps up the old 
idea of congressional debate. , Complaint 
is made that Mr. Blaine is spoiling the 
Senate’s dignity by his impetuosity and 
lack of politeness in debate; but I am not 
sure that he isn’t doing more good than 
harm, for he is a most vigorous debater. 
The Senate is inclining more and more of 
late to the delivering of written speeches, 
This is ruinous to real debate. Now, 
Mr. Blaine is often rough and undignified; 
but he compels the Senate to quit reading 
solemn essays, and answer his lively ques- 
tions on the spot. 

The Secretary of the Treasury hus aston- 
ished some of his friends by his friendliness 
to the Silver Law. In his interview with 
the Senate Finance Committee, the other 
day, he confessed that he was agreeably dis- 
appointed in regard to the working, so 
far, of that law, and he confessed that he 
thought that it would aid, rather than re- 
turd, resumption. He adheres still to the 
Resumption Act and opposes its re- 
peal, and he fully believes in the 
ability of the Government to redeem the 
legal-tenders by the first of next January. 
But he is also in favor of the reissue of at 
least. $300,000,000 of the legal-tender notes, 

The prospect grows brighter that it is 
out of the power of Congress to repeal the 
Resumption Act or to add to the Silver Law 
for the present. If nothing is done, the 
Secretary of the Treasury feels confident 
of his ability toresume specie payments by 
the time fixed by law; but he would prefer 
some friendly legislation. This will hard- 
ly be granted by Congress, for the infla- 
tionists will not listen to reason. If they 
cannot secure the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act, they would prefer that the attempt 
at resumption should result in failure. 
With this spirit, I doubt if the inflation 
members will vote to authorize the reissue 
of the legal tenders, though it is, taken by 
itself, precisely what they profess to desire, 


Db. W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 23d, 1878. 








Dr. Price's Floral Riches Cologne is ‘eee 
refreshing; his Alista Bouquet. e harming 





A Suggestion tothe Traveling Public 


Tourists, emigrants, and mariners td that Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters is a medicinal sxfeguara 
aguinst unhealthful influences, upon which they can 
imoulicitiy rely, s‘nee it prevents the effects thotan 
uphealthy climate, vitiated atmosphere, unaccus- 
toumed or unwholeseme dict, bad water. or other 
conditions unfavorable to health would otherwise 
produce, On long voyages, or Journeys by land in 
latitudes adjacent to the Equator, it is especially 
useful as # preventive of the febrile complaints and 
disorders of the stomach, liver, and bowels, which 
are apt to atteck nativesof the temperate zones so- 
jJourning or traveling im such regions, and it is an 
excellent protection against the influence of ex 
treme cold, sudden changes of temperature, expos- 
ure to damp. or extreme fatigue. It not only pre- 
vents intermittent and rewit ent fever, and other 
diseases of » malarisltspe; but eradicates them,a 
face which has been notorious for years past in 
North and South America, Mexico, the West Indies, 
Australia, ang other countri 8. 








No pay lf Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does nou cure, when first t:ken, cholera alarrhoa, 
dys ntery, croup, colic, and sea-sickress. Taken 
internally, werranted perfectly harmle-s (see oath 
accompanying each bottle), tor chronic rheumatiem 
sore throats, mumps, bruises, old sores, pains in the 
limbs, back. and chest. Externally, this Liniment 
has been warranted for over 30 years,and not one 
bottle returned. Many families have used it for 
years, and stated that, if it was $10 per bottie, they 
a not be witboutit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 


ul 





For particulars regarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, O. 


ALBERT 6. BEEBE, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery and Clin- 
ical Surgery, Chicago Homve- 
opathic College, says in the Au- 
gust number of “ American 
Homcopathist” : 





‘‘T have been using EXCLUSIVELY 


GE'S yFANTS A¢ 
R BED. IN vaLIDS 


for five years or more, and have the most 
unbounded faith in it as a Diet for Infants, 
and can say (when given according to my 
special direction) it bas never failed, or 
failed to AGREE.” 


He adds : 


“<T have never lost a child with any form 
of Diarrhoea or Cholera Infantum,” and 
have no desire to experiment with any other 
preparation.” 


Every label bears the signature of 








WOOLRICH & CO. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities ona tonic virtues of 
na‘ural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
sponses of the surf. For sale by druggists gener- 

y. 


Broadway and Barclay St. N.Y 








PIANOS, ORGANS, BTO. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
gan; and the powerful Centennial Or- 
gan; and of nearlya thousand 
others for churches in 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply tous airect torall information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE C a RS and speciticati ns fur- 
nished on application 














EATTY 


PIANOS NOS: saamer Battle on nich pric es. RAGING 
Varon wed 
Ter See Ben Be: tty 4-4 Ne SWAP 4D © Tull reply (sent free) 
before buying Pano or Organ, Read een ORG A ren 
WAR Lowest prices ever given. Aadress RGA 
» Dan’) nl, Beatty, fashington, NJ. 
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Seaneal 








to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses peid. Address 


B8O,. GRANT & CU.,, No. r 2 4. 6 & & Home St, Cine moati, O. _ 
$3 GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


inthe known world, Sample Watch Free to 
Sats. _Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago, 
$2500 
‘Audress J.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
OCEAN | STEAMERS. 
LIVERPOOL ANN GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 











CARRYING THE U.S. MAIL. 
TUESDAY, 

Leaving Pier No. 53 rere b River. 
MONYANA Mar = 19th, ats yr M. 
EVADA ‘ March 26th, at noon. 
IDAHO... April 2d, at4 P.M 
WYOMIN April 9th, at 10 A.M 
WISCONSIN April 6th, at4PM 

MONTANA @ 


‘Avril’ 
RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUC 
Steerage, 826; intermediata, $40; cabin, $05 tr » $80 ; 
according to stateroom. Offices, No. 29 Br adwry. 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 


Only Direct Line to France, 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N. R., foot 
of Morton Street, 


FRANCE, Trudelle, March 20th, 6:30 A. M. 
CANADA, Frangent, A pri! 3d, 6 A. M. 
PEREIRE, Daure, April 17th, 5 P. M. 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
TO BAVERE.—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabia, — steerage, $26, including wine, bed- 
——= uten 
40U is Die BEBIAN, Agent, 55 renal 














TO CASH BUYERS. 


An immense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN, For the favorite * C 99,” 12 Stops, 
elegant Walnut Cases—list price $275—we will accept 
$85 CASH. Other styles at proportionate prices. 
This isno humbug These Consae ure made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there. and we are the only advertisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer by permis-ion to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The Christian Advocate, New York ; Rev. 
8. K. Webster, Washington, N.J. Send for Catalouue. 


ALLEG ER. BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 





ORGAN #FNT . My 
P LANO pe; A. who wiilsend mea k REE 
list of persons wishing to buy an instrument, I will 
try tosell them one, and credit you $10 on Piano and 
$5 on Oran for every one sold. hen your list 
amounts to en:sugh to oay for an instrument, I will 
shipitiree. See Beatty’ oo Newspaper. tefore 
buying Piano or Organ, read my latest circu'ar, 
Lowest prices ever given. 


Beaty, Washington, Nod. BEATTY 


NN. 








_ PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


nes & H.T. ANTHONY & CO .501 Brosapway, 
Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
mS Graphoscope 8, Cheomos and Frames, Albuma, 
Photograpns of Celebrities, Photographie Transpar- 
encies Convex Glasses, Photographic Matertats. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Phi'adelpnia. 


Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 





40) MIXED CARDS, with name, Weots. 
Outfit 10 cts. L. JONES & OO., N 





Agents’ 
Nassau, N. Y. 





Mixed Cards. 


Elegant with 
50 yp Aaent’s outfit, ie. 


name, Ide. 
8. avy Bros.. 


Nerthtford, Ct. E 





D5 kt BL EGA NT Cc ARDS, no owe alike. with name, 











». postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau, N.Y. 
EDUCATION 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theolog:cal, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes No 
snioon temptations. Best of reigious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals. and iibra- 
ry fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 «tudents. Spring 
Term begins March 12th; Fall Term, Sept. 3d. Kor 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Scc., Overlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management, Frst-class teachers, 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for studen's Oberlin Is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. RICE, 
I IVERVIEW ACADEMWY, Poughkeepsie, N. 

Y. School and Howe for Boys. See » Prospectus. 





CUNGINNATI WESL, EVAN 1] FEMALE. COL- 
.. Best mgm ys = Literature, Science 

Lacesenes Painting, and 
EV. DAVID 'H. MOOKE, D.D.. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE best business for Postmasters of 4th class. 
Honest and delightful; exsctly suited to the Post-of- 
fice. No peddling or begging subscription. Can be 
easily established. Brings a large end — in- 
come. The leasttrouble and expense of any business 
known. Aperfect system. Attended to night orday, 
or at the arrival and departure of the mail. Senton 
receipt of $1 15. Address J. H. YOUNG, 

Postmaster, Middletown, N.C. 


President, 





























THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, 


Holds over 


$5.00 © 
Sliver Coin in*'H OOo. 


rest movement of 
ur ee pushes the 
ed coin into your 
hand, ar ‘ another ono 
Immediately takes its 
place, Sample handsome 
ly plated with NICALE 
SILVER, post-paid, 60 
TCents. Accents Trial 
Package, conte Ks é 
H Coin Boxes, fo? $I. 
Agents wanted 
where. ‘yg Pay. 


BRIDE & CO., 
11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order. Outfit 
Free. J. B. Gaytonp & Co, » Chicago, lll. 


-. re AND EXPENSES 
Gente Send stamp for terms. 
° fod Fosreis & Cow Cincinnati, 


—— AT THE OENTENNIAL.’ 


Address AMERIOAN PUB. CO., HARTFORD, Of. = 


ory. 

















TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK An PIULADEL Pua NEW LINE 
UND BROOK ROUL © 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADMLPHIA, 
ane IN NEW York«K: Foot or Liber vy &8t.. N.R 
MMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877, 

... New York for Trenton and Philade*obta at 

6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P.M. wad at 
4p. M. for Trenton. 

Leave Philadelphia from atation North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. Third and Berks Streets, at 12:05, 7:40, 
9:30. 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 P.M. 

Leave Trenton for New Vork at Ve ancont | Mon- 
Gays), 6:35, 8:05, 120 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 

nae | agg = -Room Care rood pan hed ao the 

. M., 3:4 - 





- trains from New York, and tothe 
1:30 trains from Philade!phia. 

y TRAING—Leave —— Vork end Phil. 
adelphia at 9:30 4 M.; 5:80. 2p. M. Leave New York 
for Trenton at 9:30 A. M. and 5.°0 Pp. M. Leave Trenton 
for New York at 1:20 10:20 A. 210 P.M. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty St, Nos. 429 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No 4 
Court St., Saige ut Bageage checked from Say ape 
to destination. .P BALDWIN. Gen, Pass. Ag’t 


WOMEN'S HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 32d and 334 Sts. 


MKS. ALEXANDER. STEWART takes pleasure 
in snnouncing that this Hovel WILL BE OPEN fer 
the receotion of Boarders on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 


3, 187%. 

Tue BUILDING erected by Mr. STEWART has 
b en competed in accordsnce with his plans acd 
yurposes, ne a HOME BOR WOMEN who SUPPORT 
THEMSEL VES by DAILY LABOR. All such, to 
the extent of its capacity, are invitedto participate 
in ita benefits 

118 REGULATIONS will be «uch as govern first- 
class hotels, except thatall applying fer Board will 
be required to present a settefactory written certiti- 
cate of good character and condact from their «m- 
ployersor other persons known to the Hutel Man- 


agers 

FIGHT LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS are pro- 
vided for visitors; but the Dining Rooms, Parlors. 
yl senene will be exclusively for the use of 

oard 

THEI. IBRARY contains over twe pty-five hundred 
volumes «f selected Hterary works, to which board- 
ers have oe ‘aoc ss, with the use of writing materi- 
als at all tim 

STEAM EL K VATORS convey passengers to every 
floor, and, the bul ding being fire-proof throughout, 
e-ch flooris thus mude equally desirable and con- 
venient. 

THE SLEEPING ROOMS, over Five Hundred in 
number. are furnished uniform in melee and 
equally well ventilated and saapted to the comf rt 
and convenience of the occnpant They are ofvari- 
ious sizes, and the orices for each have been geredu 
ated accordingly, depending upon their being occu- 
pled bs one or more oorsons; but the 

Board and Lodging for Each Person will be 
at the Rate of Six Vollars Per Week, that be- 
ing the lowest sum which tr ts cale ulated will be 
the cortof the meals, lodging, attendance, etc. of 
each bo rder 

BATHS wre heennnd om every floor, for which a 
nominal charge. for ndance. ete. will be made. 

AN EXTENSIVE > NONDRY is provided on the 
premises, J sd ol washing, ironing, ete. for Bonrd- 
ers wi'l be done at rates intenaed to cover the mere 
cost of labor and materials used. 

The KITCHEN AND CULINARY DEPARTMENT 
will be under the persona! management of cooks of 
of the first class. 

A LIMITED NOMBER OF ROOMS will be set apart 
forthe use of Meg visiting the city on business. 
In such cases the Manag rmust heve previous no- 
tice of the ae a = arrival and the rooms must be 
engaged inad 

APPLICAT IONS FOR BOARD may be made by 
letter, addressed to “THE MANAGER OF THE 
WOMEN’S HOTEL,” and will be notified, aod ac- 
cepted (when satinfnct’ ry) in the order received. 

New Vork. March. 187 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR and E. A. GILSON, IN, Proprietors. 














RVING . HOUSE, NEw York. K. Broadway and 
Twelfth St. European ar” Single rooms 75c. to 
$1.50; double rooms, $1.54 $3. Liberal de iy tion 
Restaurant first- Antes GEO. P. HA ow, 
Broprictor. (Near! (Near Stewart's store and Union square). 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER Oth. 


The Favorite Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine. 


Hates, $3.00 to $4. 50 D ver Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SOW. Pronrietars 
——————— 


* Subscribers* beginning now can have the 
Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures, from Octo- 











ber,11th to Dec, 27th, for Twenty-five Cents. 
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NOTICES. 


#@” All communications for the. Bditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer et The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 3787. 

"All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Bex 2787. 

t2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications, Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for publicati but asa 
eXsranty of good faith. 

52” We do not bold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by® stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 














New York, March 28th, 1878. 
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A SECOND PROBATION. 


Wirtd sin existent in this world, there is 
no argument of analogy or ethics which 
would forbid its existence and its exist- 
ence forever in the next world. Any 
moral principle which would not require 
God to stop sin here by brute force would 
not require him to stop it there. Granted 
that in wisdom and goodness he is required 
to create and that in wisdom and goodness 
he could not completely banish sin, all we 
can then assert is that he will make sin 
subordinate and goodness preponderant. 
In what way and to what extent this sin in 
the system shall be made subordivate 
passes human foresight. 

But isnot God under obligation to put 
upon each soul a® the influence he can to 
make it holy? He does not do it. Heis 
under the same obligation now that he will 
be at any future time, for aught we can see. 
He leaves some without influences that 
make others good. All the light we can 
possibly have is to suppose that in a system 
he must work by rules or laws, and that 
with free-willing beings the best laws must 
work with some loss by friction. At what 
point or whether ever, he will be able to 
do differently from what he now does, and 
to give equal influence for good to each 
soul, we cannot know. We have only the 
unfavorable analogy of the present life. 

But, granted that we cannot make 
positive assertions, may it not be that a 
future life will bring such new condi- 
tions and better influences and clearer 
light that those who were bad here will 
there choose the good? What may be we 
cannot tell, unless enlightened by revela- 
tion, This is the criticism we make upon 
Universalists, that they have a positiveness 
about their faith not consistent with the 
modesty of true theological science. We 
know very well that modesty has not been 
the besetting virtue of the theologians of 
the Orthodox sort; but neither has it been 
of Universalisis. We pardon dogmatism 
when based on a supposed ‘Thus saith 
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the Lord”; but so far as it prophesies on 
the mere basis of human reason and our 
notions of what God ought to be and do no 
wise man will dare to set bounds to God 
he has not evidently set to himself. 

Neither can we answer this question 
definitely from the standpoint of analogy 
and ethics. For aught we can see, it may 
be. In God’s higher wisdom, it may not 
be. We know that God will do all he can 
for every soul. We can well imagine it 
possible that in the awakening to a new 
life many a soul which, under better condi- 
tions, would have turned to God here will 
there see instantly the beauty of goodness 
aud embrace it, and that on the moment of 
its entrance into that existence where no 
cloud shuts off the bright shining from the 
throne of the Thrice Holy, such souls will 
accept as sweet and satisfying the ceaseless 
ascription of the seraphim, and upon its 
long monotone will rest the harmony of 
their penitence and praise. How many 
such there may be wedo not know. We 
believe that this will be the instant experi- 
ence in a second probation of those who 
here die in infancy or idiocy. We 
only know that God is very loving and 
very merciful, and we may well hope 
that many others who did not will- 
fully and disdainfully reject God and all 
his goodness here will there yield instantly 
and gladly to the new light. On this hope 
we may rest, knowing this only—and it is 
enough to rest upon—that God is very good. 
Here is the only relief we see from the 
hopelessness which some theology throws 
over the future. It seems but reasonable 
that in that clearer atmosphere sin may 
look more hideous than it does here; and 
that to many Christ may be seen more 
lovely than it was possible for them to see 
him here; and that many and many from 
every nation, with whom God’s Spirit had 
not striven quite in vain in this life, shall 
rise to the resurrection of the just, receiv- 
ing in the opening of another life, in the 
words of President Porter, ‘‘the soul’s 
second probation and its final judgment.” 
We do know that in this world new condi- 
tions and revelations change the character 
of men. Analogy would not forbid that 
such may be the case hereafter. 

But may we hope that under these more 
favorable conditions all will repent, and 
that sin will cease? If we wish to hope it, 
we must put bebind us all that we learn 
from the actions of men here and find 
warrant for it in revelation. Here we not 
only know that under improved conditions 
some who are more susceptable forsake 
sin, but we also know that others reject 
goodness more peremptorily. For aught 
we learn from our observation of this life, 
such may even more stubbornly reject God 
and his Son in another life. If there be any 
argument for universal salvation, it must 
come from Scripture, and such argument 
does not exist. The Scripture, according 
to the best interpretation we can make of 
it, leaves the filthy to be filthy still. -We 
will not go into the exegesis of this passage 
and that—the worst way to learn what the 
Bible teaches; but, as we read the Bible, it 
leaves the persistently wicked without hope. 
In some way they shall perish. Their lot 
isa finality. Their light goes out in dark- 
ness, and we see no spark left glimmering 
from which to rekindle it. Their sun sets 
in blackness. God grant that of such there 
may be few. 

ec 


A NEW STATE COURT. 





THERE is a bill pending before the legis- 
lature of South Carolina, which has already 
been passed by one house, and which, for 
the sake of the principle, involved, as well 
as for the special application intended, we 
sincerely hope will become a law. It pro- 
vides for the creation of a new court, to be 
known as the ‘‘ Court of Claims,” to con- 
sist of three of the circuit judges of the 
state, selected by the joint vote of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine any cause brought to 
test the validity of any of the consolidated 
bonds, coupons, and certificates of stock 
about which a question has been raised in 
the report of the Bond Commission. The 
theory of the bill is to provide for submit- 
ting the claims in respect to these bonds to 
judicial arbitration; of course, with the un- 


I derstanding that the state is to abide by 


the decision, as the claimants certainly 
must. It proposes to give the latter an op- 
portunity to sue the state in a court of its 
own creation.. 

Congress in 1855 enacted a law for the 
establishment of a National Court -ef 
Claims, defining its organization, jurisdic- 
tion, powers, and the method of procedure 
before it, and providing that parties set- 
ting up any claims against the United 
States alleged to be founded on any law of 
Congress, or any regulation of any of the 
executive departments, or any contract, 
express or implied, with the Government 
might bring a suit in this court ‘against the 
Government, with the right in either party 
to appeal from the decision to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Govern- 
ment, though sovereign, and, hence, not 
suable against its own consent, thus pro- 
vides for a suit against itself, and estab- 
lishes a court for this purpose, specifying 
all the general issues of law and fact 
proper for the consideration of such a 
court. 

Every state in the Union ought to create 
such acourt. Asthe matter now stands, 
the state can sue its own citizens in itsown 
courts, and also the citizens of other states 
in the courts of the United States; but the 
citizen cannot sue the state to which he be- 
longs, and the citizens of other states can 
bring no suit against it in the national 
courts. The consequence is that all the 
claims which citizens have agdinst states 
are not within the reach of judicial consid- 
eration andenforcement. Whether a state 
shall recognize a claim or not, and pay it 
or repudiate it, is a mere matter of legisla- 
tive discretion; and a sad experience shows 
that this discretion has been very largely 
exercised in the form of repudiation. One 
of the most disgraceful things in the his- 
tory of the American states consists in the 
unblushing repudiation to which many of 
them have resorted, and in respect to which 
legislatures have been the direct and active 
offenders. 

A state that means to be a repudiator 
out and out would, of course, decline to 
submit any question between itself and its 
creditors to a court of claims, even one of 
its own creation. It would not trust the 
judicial mind to consider and determine 
such a question. The short cut for sucha 
state is to stop payment and there leave 
the matter, without any remedy or relief 
for the creditor party. But if a state means 
to be governed by the principles of pub- 
lic honor and the rules of honest deal- 
ing, then a court of claims is a very proper 
and simple mode of allowing itself to be 
sued. The question whether a bond issued 
by a state is valid by having been issued ac- 
cording to law is in its very nature a judicial 
question, and it ought not to be decided by 
the legislative will. It should go to a 
court, and every state should by law pro- 
vide a court for the settlement of such 
questions. 

If the Democratic legislature of South 
Carolina shall inaugurate this idea, even 
for the special purpose contemplated in 
the bill now pending before it, then it 
will furnish an example of a principle 
which every state in the Union ought to 
adopt. The General Government more than 
twenty years ago adopted the principle, 
and there is no good reason why the states 
should not do the same thing. 





SEVERAL members of the Senate last week 
had a sharp tilt of words at each otber, and 
some of them at Secretary Schurz, over the 
combustible question of timber-stealing from 
the public lands. If those senators who deal 
80 severely with the Secretary of the Interior 
will take the trouble to read sections 441 and 
2461 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, they will find in the former section 
that he is charged by law with the supervision 
of the public lands, and that in the latter it is 
made an offense, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, for anybody to cut timber on 
these lands, ‘‘ with intent to export, dispose 


whatsoever, other than for the use of the Navy 
of the United States.” If these same senators 
will give proper attention to the evidence fur- 
nished by Secretary Schurz, showing the ex- 
tent to which timber-stealing from these lands 
has been carried, they will see that the facts 
abundantly justify some official interposition 
to break up the system. This is just what the 
Secretary, being charged with the duty, has 
been trying todo. His offense consists in an 





earnest effort to discharge his duty, 


of, use, or employ the same in apy manner | 
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A CONSTITUTION MADE TO ORDER. 





Dr. ATWATER, of Princeton, has in the 
March number of the Princeton Review an 
article entitled ‘‘ Morality, Religion, and 
Education in the State,” toward the close 
of which he considers the question of the 
Bible in the public schools. On this point 
he takes his stand with those Protestants 
who insist upon Bible-reading and other re- 
ligious exercises in these schools. As a 
part of his argument in support of this 
proposition, he says: 

‘The Constitution of Massachusetts pro- 


nounces it the duty of teachers of schools 
to impress on the minds of youth 


“**The principles of piety and justice anda 
sacred regard for truth ; love of their country, 
humanity, and univereal benevolence; chastity, 
moderation, and temperance ; and those other 
virtues which are the ornament of human so- 
ciety and the basis upon which a republican 
constitution is founded, And it shall be the 
duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead 
their pupils, as their ages and capacities shall 
admit, into a clear understanding of the above- 
mentioned virtues ; to preserve and secure the 
blessings of liberty, as wellas to promote their 
future happiness ; andalso to point out to them 
the evil tendency of the opposite vices.’ ” 

This Dr. Atwater quotes as being the 
language of the constitution of Massachu- 
setts, for the purpose of showing that it 
‘*pronounces it the duty of teachers of 
schools to impress on the minds of youth” 
the things set forth in the language, in- 
cluding ‘‘the principles of piety.” We 
have very carefully read the whole of this 
constitution, and the nearest approach to 
apything like the passage professed to be 
quoted from it occurs in chap. 5, sec. 2, 
which we reproduce, as follows: 


‘““Wisdom and knowledge, as well as 
virtue, diffused widely among the body of 
the people, being necessary for the preser- 
vation of their rights and liberties; and, as 
these depend on spreading the opportunities 
and advantages of education in the various 
parts of the country and among the differ- 
ent orders of the people, it shall be the 
duty of legislatures and magistrates in 
all future periods of this commonwealth 
to cherish the interests of literature and 
the sciences, and all seminaries of them, 
especially the University at Cambridge, 
public schools and grammar schools in the 
towns; to encourage private societies and 
public institutions, rewards and immun- 
ities, for the promotion of agriculture, 
arts, sciences, commerce, trades, manufac- 
tures, and a natural history of the country; 
to countenance and inculcate the princi- 
ples of humanity and general benevolence, 
public and private charity, industry and 
frugality, honesty and punctuality in their 
dealings, sincerity and good humor, and 
all social affections and generous senti- 
ments, among the people.” 


This article, relating to ‘‘the encour- 
agement of literature,” etc., was placed in 
the constitution of Massachusetts in 1780, 
and has remained there ever since, subject 
to whatever limitation may be imposed by 
the eighteenth amendment, ratified in 
1855, and declaring that 

‘All moneys raised by taxation in the 
towns and cities for the support of public 
schools, and all moneys which may be ap- 
propriated by the state for the support of 
co schools, shall be applied to and 
expe in no other schools than those 
which are conducted according to law, 
under the order and superintendence of 
the authorities of the town or city in which 
the money is to be expended; and such 
moneys shal! never be appropriated to any 
religious sect for the maintenance exclu- 
sively of its own school.” 


The reader, by comparing Dr. Atwater’s 
version of the constitution of Massachusetts 
with the only article in it that has even the 
remotest resemblance to the version, will 
at once see hqw widely the two differ, and 
that the latter furnishes absolutely no basis 
for saying that ‘“‘the constitution of 
Massachusetts pronounces it the duty of 
the teachers of schools to impress on the 
minds of youth” “‘ the principles of piety,” 
etc. It says nothing about ‘‘the teachers 
of scheols.” It says nothing about their 
duty to impress ‘‘the principles of piety” 
upon the youth. What it does say relates 
to ‘the duty of legislatures and magis- 
trates,” with reference to ‘‘ the encourage- 
ment of literature,” etc.; and this happens 
to have nothing to do with the question of 
Bible-reading or other religious exercises 
in the public schools of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Atwater, in a note at the bottom of 
the page, refers to ‘‘ ‘ The Bible inthe Pub- 
lic Schools,’ p. 825,” as his authority for the 
passage which he quotes, This implies 
that he had not the constitution of Massa- 
chusett3 before him and relieves him from 
the imputation of being the source of this 
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astounding misstatement. The conclusion 
that we draw is that the Doctor mistook the 
comment of his authority upon the consti- 
tution for the actual words of the instru- 
ment, or that the authority to which he 
looked for facts at second hand has been 
guilty of a gross perversion, At any rate, 
the passage which he quotes does not exist 
and never did exist in the constitution of 
Massachusetts. An argument that pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption of a premise 
that is not real has no proving power, un- 
less it be to give plausibility to a false con- 
clusion. 





Editorial Hotes. 


THE writer of the following note speaks in a 
good spirit and signshis name. We are willing 
that our readers should hear the criticism, which 
is 80 strongly and kindly put: 

‘*To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“ The communication of ‘ Honesty’ in your 
last weck’s issue prompts me to ask a brief 
spics io your columns. I have been enough 
Similarly affected as was he to be able to ap- 
preciate the feelings with which he wrote, and 
I have no hesitancy in saying so over my own 
signature. It is my calm and candid convic- 
tion that Tuk INDEPENDENT is much more ten- 
der toward extreme liberalism, even where em- 
bracing pernicious error, than toward extreme 
orthodoxy; and that, too, where the self- 
styled liberalism is by far the more bigoted. 

“Tam a Presbyterian minister. There is a 
conviction in my mind, reasonable or unreason- 
able, that I know what Presbyterianism is, 
Further, I hold sincerely and honestly to the 
system of doctrine known as Calvinistic, as I 
have never doubted my brethren in the Pres- 
byterian ministry do also. Now, you can, 
without much effort, put yourself in our 
place sufficiently to appreciate, in a meas- 
ure, the feelings with which we read in one 
eopy of THe INDEPENDENT, March 14th, that 
‘Calvinism has about died out’; ‘ Presbyteri- 
aus have passed over generally to the Method- 
ist ground’; ‘Thank God that there can now 
be a ‘tolerant Calvinism’ ,;’ ‘There wds not 
in Calvin’s day’; ‘There is but one Presbyteri- 
an paper io the country that knows what Calvin- 
(Italics mine.) 

*T could go back of last week’s issue for 
many similar expressions; but these indicate 
my opinion. And itis that the charity which 
prompts such utterances is more suggestive of 
Ezek. xiii, 22, than of the 13th ch. of I Cor. 

‘On many accounts I admire and like Tne 
INDEPENDENT; but the spirit to which I have 
referred, and which is constantly manifesting 
itself, cannot help its influence among the truth- 
seekers or truth-lovers. And when attention 
is called toit something more than a charge of 
‘untotelligent proscriptiveness ’ is necessary to 
explain it. 

“* Very sincerely yours, 
“EK. F. ROBB. 
* KNOxBORO, N. Y., March lsth, 1878.”* 





ism is,’ 


THERE may be some justice in the above 
complaint. We set it as one of our chief tasks 
todo what we canto make the Chureh of 
Christ one. To do tnis, we must fight vigorous- 
ly and remorselessly all heresy and schism. We 
use the terms in their scriptural seuse of sec- 
tarian partisanship and exclusiveness, wherev- 
er we find them. We expect to offend every- 
body who holds to the sectarian notion, in 

* whatever denomination he may be. At one 
time it is Presbyterians, at another Baptists, at 
auvother Congregationalists, at another Episco- 
palians, at another Universalists, aud all the 
time the Free Religionists, that are offended. 
We cannot help it. They do not like to be 
criticised ; but they do like to get just crit- 
icisms on other people, and, on the whole, they 
like THE INDEPENDENT, We can’t please every- 
body, and yet be anything and have any in- 
fluence, Wedo not try to please. We try to 
tell the truth. It is very possible that with our 
medicine we forget to mix enough sugar; 
but we hope that all denominations may 
be trusted to apply to themselves the praise 
which we forget or fail to give. Now, 
as to the special illustrations given by 
our friend, all we can say is that we do 
honestly believe that Calvinism has about 
died out, and that the majority of those who 
call themselves Calvinists reject the elements 
of Calvinism, We believe that all New School 
Calvinism is nearer Arminianism than Calvin- 
ism, and that the theology of Arminius and 
Episcopias, which is described by a Presby- 
terian theological professor in the last Princeton 
Review as having been sadly misrepresented 
and abused in the Synod of Dort, now offers, 
rather than the Dort or the Westminster sym- 
bols, the type of prevalent Protestant Chris- 
tianity, This great amelioriation of Calvinistic 
theology we hailin the interest of Christian 
fraternity, and for it we praise the brave and 
Pious men of Congregationalism and Presby- 
Verlauism, the Edwardses, Dr, Hopkins, Dr. 


Taylor, Dr. Beecher, Dr: Beman, Albert Barnes, 
some of whom Calvinistic Presbyterianism 
once cast out, but whose successors Presby- 
terianism—no longer predominantly Calvinis- 
tic—except in its Standards, which nobody 
cares fur and which not one minister in five 
nor oné elder in fifty has ever read—-bas wel- 
comed back to equal rights and powers. For 
no Church on the face of the earth have we a 
deeper respect than for the Presbyterian; and 
not least of all because it has the largeness here 
and also in Scotland to sunder the dry withes 
which, when green, could bind it, and to take 
to its embrace those who profess a faith in 
Christ which it once heretically and schismat 
ically denounced. 





To us it appears to be a very ungracious task 
which the Rev. R. K. Hargrove, of the Southern 
Methodist Church, has charged himself with, 
to criticise the annual reports of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, with the object of pointing 
out objectionable sentences, The Northern 
Methodists have contributed more than $650,- 
000 in the past ten years to educate and ele- 
vate the ex-slaves ; and their ettorts ought to 
have the approval of the Southern Methodists, 
as Mr, Hargrove says they do of the Heavenly 
Father. If the Church, South, bas been so 
impoverished by the war and its results as to 
be unable to reach forth the helping hand to 
the Negro, it might, it seems to us, stand by 
and see others do it without feeling compelled 
to criticise everything in the mauner of doing 
or reporting it which is unpleasant to the 
looker-on. ‘The Church is unreasonably sensi- 
tive, and unreasonably urgent in its demand 
that Northern lips shall wear a padlock when 
talking to Northern audiences or readers 
about the condition of the Negro. There is, 
doubtless, more of jealousy in the attitude of 
Southern Methodists than of indifference to 
the fate of the Freedman ; and we hope they 
and other Southern churches will soon out- 
grow it, and labor, according to their ability, as 
zealously as the Northern bodies are doing in 
this great field. 





THE correspondence relating to the fishery 
question last week sent to the Senate shows 
very clearly that Great Britian, for some reason, 
preferred not to appoint the third commission- 
er by mutual agreement; and, of course, de- 
sired to have the appointment made by the 
Austrian minister at London, It equally shows 
that M. Delfosse, having been proposed by 
Great Britain, was rejected by the United 
States, and that, when afterward appointed by 
the Austrian minister, he was accepted. There 
is nothing inthe correspondence even to sug- 
gest that the Austrian minister in making the 
appointment, or M. Delfosse in accepting it, 
had any knowledge as to what had passed be- 
tween the two governments on the subject. If 
either had possessed such knowledge, consider- 
ations of delicacy would have pointed t@some 
other pereou for the third arbitrator. Tne matter 
of factis that M. Delfosse was appointed in ac- 
cordance with the express terms of the treaty 
and accepted by both governments; and ft is now 
too late to change the factor attempt any eva- 
sion of the award which has been made. The 
amount to be paid has been settled in the way 
provided for in the treaty ; and this, with every 
honorable mind, will be regarded as the end of 
the question, leaving nothing but payment as 
the imperative duty of the United States. Not 
to muke the payment would, according to the 
laws of nations, be a just cause of war; and, 
whether it led to this result or not, it certainly 
would disgrace the United States in the esti- 
mate of the world. : 


Tut President set himself a most capital ex- 
ample in his prompt action in displacing Gov- 
ernor Thayer, of the Territory of Wyoming, by 
the nomination of Professor Hoyt, of Wiscon- 
si, to take his place. Judge Peck was recent- 
ly renominated as one of the judges of that ter. 
ritory and confirmed by the Senate ; and, to re- 
duce the appointment to a practical nullity, the 
legislature of the territory so changed the 
judicial districts as to put Judge Peck into the 
wilderness, were there were no people and no 
judicial business to be done, and Governor 
Thayer signed the bill. The whole thing was 
a trick to defeat the action of the President 
and the Senate in continuing Judge Peck as 
one of the judges of that territory, who has 
hitherto proved himself an able and upright 
judge. The parties to this trick seem to have 
forgotten that it belongs to Congress to ‘‘ make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory” of the United States, and that Con- 
gress has made such rules, and among them 
the rule thatthe President, subject to the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, is to appoint 
certain judicial officers for the territories, Gov- 
ernor Thayer attempted to help the legislature, 
which is merely a creature of Congress, in its 
nullifying procedure ; and for this the President 
rewards him with a summary displacemeut. 
We heartily approve of his action, and only re 
gret that he did not treat Naval Officer Cornell 
in the same way, when be openly defiled the 





President’s order, 


THE Senate, without any open opposition 
from either Republicans or Democrats, has 
confirmed the nomination of Mr. Beard as col- 
lector at the port of Boston, in place of Mr. 
Simmons, not because all the Republican 
senators approved of the appointment, but 
because Senators Hoar and Dawes, the two 
Massachusetts senators, were in its favor. We 
do not object at all to the confirmation, but 
we do most decidedly object to the reason. It 
has become « rule of senatorial courtesy, 
almcst as binding as a written law, that sen- 
ators belonging to tbe party in power are 
expected to vote yea or nay on the President’s 
nominations according to the views and wishes 
of the senator or senators belonging to the 
same party that happen to represent the state 
in which the nominee, if confirmed, is to be 
located. This is a sort of understood bargain 
among senators ; and it is practically equiv- 
alent to giving to one senator or, at the most, 
two the whole power of the Senate in respect 
to the confirmation or rejection of the Pres- 
ident’s nominations. One or, at the most, 
two senators settle the question, under a rule 
that is really nothing but an offshoot of 
the ‘‘spoils system.’””? The courtesy, so-called, 
flies directly iu the face of the spirit and intent 
of the Constitution, while it is a source of con- 
stant perplexity and embarrassment to the 
President. Senatorial ‘‘courtesy”? means 
simply this: I’}l tickle you, if you'll tickle me. 
Which is not statesmauship, but the next thing 
to corruption. _ 





Tue Supreme Court of Louisiana bas dis- 
posed of the case of Anderson, vacatiog the 
verdict and sentence in the criminal ceurt of 
New Orleans, and ordering the prisoner’s dis- 
charge, on the ground that he had committed 
no offense against the laws of the state. The 
charge against him was that of forgery in 
respect to the *‘ consolidated statement ’’ of the 
election returns from the parish of Vernon. 
The Court held that this ‘* consolidated state- 
ment,’? whether true or false, counterfeit or 
not, was not an instrument that admitted of 
forgery in the criminal sense. The * original 
returns”? of election are such, and there was 
no pretense that these had been forged or al- 
tered by anybody. The result is that no crime 
had been shown by the evidence, and all of 
Judge Whittaker’s rulings, as well as the verdict 
and the sentence, gofornothing. This probably 
puts an end toany further prosecutions of the 
members of the Returning Board, and at the 
same time gets Governor Nicholls out of 
rather a tight place. Hedid not want to offend 
the White League, that revolutionized the state 
and placed him in power ; and he could not well 
avoid pardoning Anderson if it became necessary 
tosave him from imprisonment. The spirit and 
purpose of the prosecution are 80 apparent 
that.all impartial persons regard it only as 
persecution, as partisan and malignant iu its de- 
sign as it was unauthorized by law. 


_ 


THE Secretary of the Navy, acting under the 
authority of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its interpretation of the foolish eight- 
hour law passed by Congress a few years since, 
has issued an order in which the pay of all 
workingmen in the navy-yards of the country 
is declared to be fixed on the basis of ten hours 
for a day’s work; and, hence, those who 
choose to work only eight hours a day will be 
paid one-fifth less. Delegations of working- 
men have called upon the Secretary, in Wash- 
ington, and protested against this order. He 
very properly replied to them that it was un- 
reasonable to expect that ten hours’ pay should 
be given for only eight hours’ work, and that 
he saw no good reason why those who worked 
for the Goyernment should have exceptional 
advantages over those engaged in ordinary 
private industries. The law, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, does not require the Gov- 
ernment to pay for eight hours’ work the same 
sum that it pays for ten hours’ work; and, 
hence, if the workingmen waut ten hours’ pay, 
the simple thing for them to do is to give ten 
hours’ work. This number of hours is the 
usual length of a day’s work and by no means 
an unreasonable period for persons who are in 
a fit condition to work at all. The eight-hour 
law, as it is called, was a mere political device 
to catch the votes of workingmen; and the 
best thing that can be done with it is to repeal 
it altogether and allow the Government as an 
employer to buy labor on the same terms that 
private individuals buy it. 


THE anti-Cbhinese crusade, as set forth ip 
some of the bills which have been introduced 
into Congress, shows to what mad extremes 
mad men can go. One of these bills, for ex- 
ample, proposes the imposition of a head-tax 
of two hundred and fifty dollars on every 
Chinaman who enters the United States after 
the Ist of next January ; and if a Chinaman 
enters without paying the tax, then it imposes 
a penalty of five years’ imprisonment at 
hard labor for non-payment. Another pill is 
ap.anti-employment bill, making it a pena! of- 
tiesto employ a Chinaman, All of them are 
antl American and persecutipg in thelr spirit 








avd temper. The only thing that is at all 
decent by its moderation is the proposition for 
a joint resolution of the two houses of Con- 
gress recommending and requesting the Presi- 
dent to open negotiations with the Emperor of 
China, in order to secure a modification of the 
Burlingame Treaty, which, when it was adopt- 
ed by the two countries, was supposed to be a 
great achievemeut. This, we say, is the only 
thing that is decent, without saying that it is 
wise, All the rest is savage and even devil- 
ish. We have a treaty in respect to mutual 
immigration with China, and by that. treaty we 
are bound. If we do not like it, we can seek to 
change it; but to trample it and all the rights 
which it secures into the dust by barbarous 
legislation is quite anotherthing. The nation 
would present a strange spectacle to the world 
if it were to follow the policy of these Chinese 
haters. 





THE numerous failures of savings banks 
Within the past few years—in some cases by 
bad management and in others by gross and 
outrageous fraud on the part of bank officers 
—not orfly disclose the defects und weak points 
of the system, but impressively suggest the 
expediency of adopting the postal system in 
this country, especially in view of the known 
success of the experiment in England and 
Canada, Every now and then, in passing 
through our exchange papers, we meet the 
announcement of the failure of a savings bank. 
It is but a day or two since we read the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘ The Miami Savings Bank, on 
Third Street, in this city [Cincinnati], failed on 
Saturday. ‘The liabilities are $170,000 and the 
assets $18,000."") This is only one case among 
a great many, scattered through different parts 
of the country. Millions of dollars have in 
this way been wholly lost to the depositors. 
The losses within the last two years. have been 
greater than the entire losses from the failure of 
national banks for the last fifteen years. The 
Government might adopt the postal system, 
with but a slight increase of expense, and, by 
using the deposits in payment of its bonded 
debt, with an actual profit to itself in the way 
of reduced interest, and with the certainty to 
the depositor that there would be no failure as 
to payment. There is a bill already before 
Congress looking to this end, and, without 
stopping to discuss its details, we earnestly 
hope that the present Congress will give the 
country the postal savings bank, under the 
best regulations of law which it can devise. 

Iv is many years since the law authorizing - 
imprisonment for debts, not fraudulently con- 
tracted, was abolished. Most of the states in 
the Union have adopted the same rule. It 
was regarded as a legislative reform in tue 
remedy for enforcing the collection of debts 
honestly incurred. Mr. Seebacher, however, 
has introduced a bill into the assembly of this 
state which proposes to go back to the old sys- 
tem, so far as to provide that in judgments re- 
covered for wages, where the sum is less than 
fifty dollars, the debtor, if failing to make pay 
ment, may be arrested and imprisoned for 
fifteen days in the county jail. The bill osten- 
sibly proposes to protect the working-people, 
and is undoubtedly the bid of a mere dem- 
agogue made to this class. There is no reason 
in equity, orin any special rights of working- 
men, why the law forthe collection of debts 
due to them should be more or less stringent 
than it is for the collection of debts due to 
other parties. If we are to have imprisonment 
for debt, then let us have it without any dis- 
crimination ag to debtors or creditors. The 
rights of working-people are precisely the 
rights of all other people, no more and no 
less; and law remedies that are good for 
others are just as good for them, Thea'- 
tempt to make them a favored class is both 
stupid and anti-American. 

In alate number of 7he Academy Mr. Hevry 
Sweet,a man who has written not a little on 
phonetics, makes the following 1emarkable as 
sertion about English pronunciation ; 

‘“‘T never myself make the slightest distinction 
between farther and father, avd I certainly 
claim to be an educated speaker of normal 
Southern English ; nor do | bear any other pro- 
nunctation from my fellow-:peakers.”’ 

This is surprising enougb. But he has more in 
store. ‘‘Theerof father,” he continues, ‘‘ and 
the a of idea have precisely the same sound.”’ 
They only differ, he says, when followed by a 
word beginning with a vowel, in which case 
the final + of father is sounded, while it would 
be an inaccuracy to pronounce idear of, In this 
country the r is generally omitted in pronuncia- 
tion, but not by careful and cultivated speak 
ers, who give it always. Our schools teach it 
to the young, and to omit it is considered a 
mark of ill-breeding. At the same time, with a 
great many it is a difficult and labored grace, 
the reward of much pains. But we never, as 
Mr. Sweet seems fo imply of some, pronounce 
it with atrill. The current of breath is allowed 
to flow smoothly over the end of the tongue, 
without avy more vibration than in pronounce. 
ing the kindred /, Even a single trill would be 
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affected. Mr. Ellis, it appears to us, fs correct 
in retaining the sound {in his “ glossic ’’ in the 
case of such words as farther, as against Mr. 
Sweet, who would omit both r’s. Some of our 
American poets are very careless of this , sound 
in theirrhymes. Thus Aldrich writes: 
“O somber days and grand, 
How ye crowd back once more, 
Seeing our heroes’ graves are green 
By the Potomac and the Cumberland, 
And in the Valley of the Sheanndoah.”’ 
Such cases occur now and then in Whittier’s 
verses, but never in Bryant’s, Longfellow’s, or 
Lowell’s. 








Some of our readers do not like it because 
we say that genuine Calvinism is nearly ex- 
tinct. Let us see what an honored Presby- 
terian theological professor has to say about 
it: ‘*Modern theology is not solifidian, nor 
predestinarian, nor sacramentarian, but Chris- 
tological.”” ‘All Evangelical denominations in 
their ablest divines are verging toward a Caris- 
tological theology, in which alone they can 
ultimately adjust their differences.’”’ ‘The 
scholastic Calvinistsof the eteventeenth cen- 
tury mounted the Alpine hights of eternal de- 
crees with intrepid courage, and reveled in the 
reverential contemplation of the sovereign 
majesty of God, which seemed to require the 
damnation of the great uuss of sinners, in- 
cluding untold millions of heathen and infants, 


for the manifestation of his terrible justice. 


- « This system of doctsine . . . fs 
austere and repulsive. It glorifies the justice 
of God above his mercy.” “The decree of 
reprobation is now rarely taught and never 
preached.”” “ No Reformed Synod (at least, on 
the Continent) could now pass the vigorous 
canons of Dort against Arminianism,.” ‘The 
five knotty points of Calvinism have lost their 
point, and have been sinvothed off by God's 
own working io the history of the Church.” 
We have merely quoted a few passages from 
Dr. Schaff’s paper before the Edinburgh Pres- 
byterian Council. 


..-The New Jersey legislature has wasted 
half the time of its session in carrying partisan 
legislation, which now the supreme court of 
the state has declared unconstitutional. By a 
bill passed at Trenton, Newark was redistricted 
aud Gerrymandered, in the interests of the 
Democrats, The supreme court, though Dem- 
ocratic, and though the case was argued in 
behalf of the law by the man who, as governor, 
bad appointed the majority of them, yet de- 
cided that the redistricting of cities can come 
and, therefore, must constitutionally come 
under geveral laws. It wus a just decision of 
an honest court, and a deserved rebuke to a 
partisan legislature, which leaves its proper 
business to attend to the party. 


--The Lutheran Joint Synod of Obio has 
directed the Capital University at Columbus 
to confer the degree of D. D. on the Mis- 
sourian theologian, Rey. C. F. W. Walther, 
and it has meekly obeyed. The degree was 
conferred with speeches and festivities. We 
wonder if newspapers cannot also give orders 
of this sort to colleges’ We have in mind an 
insufficlently decorated piece of clay in Pbila- 
delphia, of admirable texture, which Yale Col- 
lege might make as fine as anything in Mr. 
Prime’s famous Trumbull collection ; and two 
or three more in Chicago, ina true blue ware 
(where itis not gray), which deserve just that 
concluding touch of decoration which only the 
trustees of a college can give, 


* The amazing and utter stupidity of the 
religious press’’ is the way The Commercial 
Gazelle, of Cinclunatl, characterizes their atti- 
tude toward the Silver Bill. ‘These papers,” 
it says, ‘‘ with a single exception, favored the 
goldites, using the one false and stupid asser- 
tion that it was morally wrong to force on the 
creditor 92 cents where we agreed to pay a dol- 
lar.” So tospeak ‘is to ignorantly lie.’ “A 
most stupid ignorance of a great question,” 
this is said to be, and a column more of this 
sort of stuff. We used to hear that kind of 
talk twenty and thirty years ago, from Demo- 
cratic papers, when another moral question 
was up, and we are eatistied that conscience 
wins in a long race. 


.-Powder and rum—these are the two 
curses of a new country just opening to civil- 
ization; and Dr. Grundemann gives a needed 
warning on this point in regard to the Congo 
Basin just opened by Stanley. We want two 
or three steamers run on that river (shall we 
call it the Livingstone ¥) which will overawe 
the cannibals ; and if liquor can be excluded 
by some government commission from the 
goods exported there it will be a great bless- 
ing. Dr. Grundemann is the great missionary 
authority of Germany, and his word ought to 
have some influence just now, when every- 
body in Great Britain is lamenting Dr. Daff 


--The Senate Judiciary Committee has re- 
ported adversely to the House Bill removing 
the disabilities of women lawyers to practice in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, onthe 
ground, as stated by Senator Edmunds, that 
it properly belongs to courts, to make their 
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own rules in respect to the admission of 
attorneys. This will probably settle the ques- 
tion for this session of Congress; yet it will 
never be justly settled until women lawyers 
are admitted to practice in the courts of this 
country, upon the same rules as are applied to 
the other sex. 

..We learn from Catholic sources that we 
should not use the word Mariolatry, inasmuch 
as no Catholic gives to the Blessed Virgin the 
worship of latria, but only that of dulia. God 
only is worshiped with Jatria; but the saints 
are asked for their intercession. God is asked 
to bless us; Mary to pray for us. There 
isa distinction ; but it is undeniable that books 
of devotion describe the Mother of God in 
terms only to be applied to a sort of God. How 
then can simple people be expected to keep the 
distinction in mind between Mariolatry and 
Marioduly 


.. We hear it dinned in our ears again and 
again that any minister who has subscribed to 
thearticles of a Church and then finds himself at 
variance with them ough, to withdraw from 
it. But how canhe’ Do not most churches 
forbid it? The Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly has been repeatedly asked to provide for 
the demission of the ministry, and has always 
refused. A man can leave the ministry only 
by death or a sentence of degradation. Of 
course, a heretic could not be recommended 
to another church. 

.-The ignorance of the average Briton 
respecting America is simply incredible. One 
of these bumptious persons landed lately, 
(titled, of course,) with pontoons for fording 
our rivers ; aud the foreman .of Poole, to cut 
his clothing. He expected to shoot buffalo at 
Boston, moose at Montreal, and deer at Den- 
ver, Which be seriously believed was a suburb 
of New York, It must be that there are no 
maps of the United States in Evgland. 


..Is it not about time for The Religious 
Herald, to award its prize for the best definition 
of Landmarkism? Dr. J. M. Pendleton gave 
rise to the word by his tract, published over 
twenty years ago, in which he argued that 
Pedobaptists have no baptism and scriptural 
churchmembership, aud that their preachers 
should in no way be recognized by Baptists, 
especially not by exchanges, as Gospel min- 
isters, 


--The Bauking and Currency Committee 
of the House of Representatives propose tu 
find out how much gold coin the United States 
really hold by having it all weighed iu the 
presence of some members of the Committee, 
with the exception of the gold at San Fran- 
cisco, where the collector of that port will wit- 
ness the weighing and certify under oath. This 
is a new function for the Committee, 


..The Connecticut House of Represent 
atives has passed an excise bill, which fixes the 
license to sell intoxicating Hquors at different 
points between $150 and $500, calculating that 
the license fee, with other provisions of- the 
bill, will have the effect of closing many 
places where liquors are now sold. If the state 
isnot prepared for a prohibitory law, this Is 
not a bad way for lessening the evil. 


..A bill allowing women who pay $300 
taxes to vote was passed by the Connecticut 
House of Representatives ; but was continued 
tothe next General Assembly by the Senate. 
The only objection we have to the bill is in the 
amount of taxes specitied. It is a shamne anda 
wrong to deprive any woman of the right of 
voting who is a taxpayer to any amount, 

.-The majority of the senate committee on 
woman’s suffrage of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture has reported in favor of granting to women 
the right of suffrage at all municipal elections, 
and also amending the constitution of the state 
so as to grant, them the right of general suf- 
frage. The question of female suffrage shows 
no signs of retiring from public notice, 


.. The reason why the Glasgow Presbytery 
has suspended Mr. Ferguson and ordered 
charges of heresy to be prepared against him 
is because he is on the committee to consider 
the revision of the Confession of Faith, and is 
not likely to smother the proposition, as was 
done twenty years ago ; and so he must be put 
out of the way. 


.»»-General Butler wants to have all the sub 
sidiary coin withdrawn, and replaced with frac- 
tional currency. The General is a paper money 
financier, pure and simple, and, like John Law, 
of olden times, abominates gold and silver. 
There is nothing like the paper-mill and the 
printing-press for the business of making 
money. 

.. When as courteous a gentleman as Sen- 
ator Dawes says, on the floor of the Senate, to 
Senator Sargent that ‘the Senatcr’s memory 
isas bad as his manners,’ it would not be a 
bad idea to make an appropriation for the 
gratuitous distribution of Chesterfield on man- 
ners among the senators of the United States. 


--The legislature of New Jersey has fe- 
duced the legal rate of interest to six percent. 





and allows no contracts at a higher rate. A 
much more sensible thing would be to permit 
the borrower and the lender to stipulate for the 
rate, and simply establish a rate by law when 
the parties to a contract have not fixed one. 


.. The Congregationalist quotes us saying 
of Princeton Seminary: ‘‘ A seminary Without 
a policy and a settled faith is likely to be with- 
out power.” And it asks: ‘* Why is not this 
equally true of a Christian denomination, and 
even a Christian newspaper?” It is, beyond 
all question. 

.-The Universalists are amused at Pro- 
fessor Fox for saying that Universalists arein 
the habit of evading the discussion of certain 
texts and arguments against Universalism. 
They think that it is a new idea that they 
do not talk enough about these things. 


..The legislature of Iowa has taken the 
back track in regard to the Granger Laws so 
far as to rep.al their provisions relating to 
freight charges. Tho people have learned by 
experience that they were legislating against 
their own interests. 

..-The House Committee on Territories pro- 
pose to put an end to female suffrage in the 
Territory of Utah. This, we presume, is a hit 
intended mainly for Mormon women, whose 
voting is one of the elemetts of Mormon power 
in that territory. 

..-The advocates of disestablishinent in 
Ceylon have not despaired because the Queen 
and the Leyislative Counsel have negatived 
their petition, and propose now to memorialize 
the House of Commons, with confidence of 
success. 

..The “fraud’’ shiiekers are terribly en- 
raged at Congressman Hewitt, because he had 
the indiscretion to admit that the tiule of Prest- 
dent Hayes to his office was beyond any ques- 
tion. They threaten his political death. 


..“* Protestantism teaches,’’ says a Roman 
Catholic exchange, ‘‘ that divorce can snap the 
bond of marriage and that the contract is not 
divine.’”’ The statement is false. 


....The Bard of Avon was surprisingly clear- 
sighted: 


“Hear it not, Duncan; for it isa knell 
That summons thee to Heaven or—Inger-sell.”” 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might witl 
truth add certainly curi -—* every case 
No remedy known ae Coe’s Cougl 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, anc 
Consumption. It is an old and tried frienc 
and always proves true. 


(cI ee an 
For Aanodee ion cream, jellies, custards, 
., use D tr. Price’s True Flavor- 


Pastry, ete 
ng Extracts. They will give perfect satis- 
faction. 


ea 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Tux Averill Paint Company, whose paint 
has become famous, both on account of its 
superior wearing properties and the con- 
venient form in which it is manufactured 
—it being ready for use—has obtained a 
patent for an article called Calcicake, or 
Compressed Calcimine, designed for walls 
aud ceilings, It is made in pound cakes, 
ina number of beautiful colors, and can 
be made ready for use in a few moments by 
the simple addition of hot water. It is cer- 
tainly a very useful and economical article, 
and not the least advantage is the fact that 
it can be applied by any one. We would 
suggest to our readers that they send to the 
oftice of the Company, 32 Burling Slip, N. 
Y., for a sample card, 

ne 


CHEAP DINNER SETS. 


THOsE in want of cheap dihner sets or 
other crockery at very low prices should 
now visit the well-known establishment of 
Gilman Collamore & Co., 731 Broadway, 
where can be found extraordinary bargains, 
as will be seen by their advertisement, in 
another column. They also keep an ex- 
tensive assortment of fancy goods, glass- 
ware, and other goods in their special line 
of trade, Orders sent them from the coun- 
try will have prompt attention and go to 
safe hands, 


Ee 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Our readers will notice the extended 
space occupied by the congressional reports 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad in this 
week’s paper. Business men, capitalists, 
and all others interested in the growth and 
development of the country will be glad to 
know what is said concerning one of the 
most important enterprises of{the day. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


THE opening exhibition of new style 
cloaks and suits took place on Thursday, 
the 21st, at Messrs. Arnold, Constable & 
Co.’s. The show-rooms of the immense es- 
tablishment of the firm were thronged by 
ladies throughout the day. The opening 
was regarded as an important event in the 
fashionable world. Society fashionables 
were present in large numbers, and ex- 
pressed decided satisfaction with the lovely 
goods presented to their inspection. The 
new styles and fabrics of a season through- 
out all the departments of a world of indus- 
trial art and fashions, such as is found be- 
neath this one roof, is a most interesting 
study. Probably there are a hundred dif- 
ferent departments, and hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of objects in each; yet they are 
all new, fresh, and strikingly different from 
the articles seen at a similar exposition six 
months and twelve months before. 

In the large room up-stairs devoted to 
evening dresses, of whichthis house makes 
a specialty, the exquisite creations of the 
best French houses, selected with the most 
critical taste, were exhibited. The first 
glance revealed all the rich effects which 
might be given by «a court ball-room, when 
the trains of the dresses spread out their 
square or rounded outlines to their utmost 
extent. Gradually each one impresscd 
itself on the retina with all its perfect 
tones of color, its graceful contours, its dec- 
orations of perfectly imitated flowers; and 
each one in turn elicited a warm encomium 
of praise, so perfect did it seem, though 
placed amid a sisterhood each rivaling it 


in grace. 
Most of these dresses were in long Prin- 


cesse shape, with draperies lower down 
than heretofore; with low necks, some- 
times rounded back and front, or with a 
deep point in the back. Around the neck 
the leaves or flowers trimming the dress 
were set in flat wreaths or as berthas. The 
sleeves were short, consisting of narrow 
puffs and lace ruffles. Some of the dresses 
had high necks and lace sleeves set in, But 
these were not the most dressy; and all 
were laced up the back, so that the draper- 
ies of the train sometimes hid the ending 
of the lacing. A peculiarity seen in the 
trimming was the preponderance of longi 
tudinal lines of trimming, which gave a 
rayonné effect to the waists, as the lines 
were drawn closer in at the waist and 
spread out again, to be lost under the train 
or the draped trimmings of the front. 

A dress of blue satin made in this way, 
with silver galloon set on In stripes, was 
finished low down in front, with a drapery 
edged with a fringe of blue hyacinths, The 
long train of satin was formed of the 
stripes, which reached half way down its 
length, A dress of lemon-colored silk, one 
of the most beautiful of the group, had a 
square-cut train, made with a flat box-plait, 
on which was laid an embroidery of cbe- 
nille on net in all the olive tints. This 
embroidery was set down the front in two 
long garlands and encircled the low neck. 
A brocaded blue silk of silvery finish had 
the waist embroidered in the longitudinal 
stripes in fine pearls, and was encircled in 
front and around the train witha rich lace, 
embroidered in pearls. A full garland of 
ivy leaves was set on the dress from the 
front to the back and ended on the train, 
under a bunch of forget-me-nots. A pink 
satin had a deep fringe of rosebuds all 
around the low edge, and the draperies on 
the train were held by garlands of silvered 
leaves. Words fail to give the effects cre 
ated by these combinations. 

Among other dresses exhibited on this 
floor, a summer watering-place or carriage- 
dress was very much admired. It was in 
soft summer bourette, in light blue and 
white stripes, over light blue silk; the 
trimmings of light blue side-plaitings. A 
mantilla of the same was added. Another 
mantilla dress was of black camel’s bair, 
embroidered on all its edges with silver. 
A very handsome reception-dress in the 
two shades of ‘‘biche” and ‘‘ beige” had 
the square train with box-plait; on this 
was laid an embroidery in all the shadings 
of brown and olive, mixed with cut amber 
beads. This trimming also formed a vest- 
front, which was of the light shade and 
buttoned with buttons embroidered in am- 
ber. A black grenadine in satin finish was 


trimmed with a large square postilion 
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pocket on the right side, made of rows of 
plaited French lace, thickly set with drop- 
buttons of satin and jet. The same style 
of trimming filled up the front of the 
waist, and loops of black satin in Henri 
IV loops were set on at the back. 

We noticed a revival of plain English 
bagege, and several quaint dresses made of 
it and trimmed with torchon lace. Down- 
stairs, in the suit department, were washing 
dresses Of Scotch gingham, with shirred 
blouse waists and quaint revolutionary 
morning-dresses of barred muslin, tied 
back with red and black ribbon over kilted 
skirts, There were also a great variety of 
almond-tinted cloth jackets; and some new 
riding coats, in light cloths, with capes, 
which are very stylish. 

For summer wraps there are lovely 
shawls in striped and ribbed barege, and in 
the new pretty mixtures of color; and in 
India shawls and scarfs bargains such as 
will not be seen again fora long time to 
come, 
by the long-continued depression, would 
not now pay for the hand-labor upon them, 
and, therefore, cannot continue. Already 
prices have advanced twenty-tive per cent. 
in London and Paris, and the advance will 
be made here just as soon as the turn in the 
business tide justifies it. It really is now 
the time to buy everything. Prices are 
low, the choice is large, and the goods are 
fresh. By and by prices will have risen con- 
siderably and the opportunity will be lost. 

One India shawl among those on exbibi- 
tion immediately arrests attention. It 
shows a blending of darker colors than the 
others, and has the genuine old antique 
cashmere flavor and odor. It is a bargain, 
for it is the finest shawl in the house; but, 
being one alone and not so bright and mod- 
ern in its blending of color, it has been re- 
duced to half price ($700) and is ready for 
abuyer. Ashawl fit fora princess, to those 
who can appreciate real art in an India 
shawl. 

The fabrics of the season are bean- 
tiful. Plain silks are being sold at greatly 
reduced prices, for the new ones are all 
chenes and jaspes and armures; some of 
them thick as vesting and not at all sus- 
ceptible of gathers, or plaiting, or hanging 
deapery. Simple designs must be employed 
with such fabrics. The thin summer 
materials for overdresses are in pale 
brown, almond, and mastic colors, 
with brilliant dashes of red, blue, yellow, 
and black thrown upon the surface or 
wrought into them. Black grenadines are 
laminced with gold and silver or form al- 
ternating open and embroidered stripes; and 
a sort of ribbed woolen gauze, with threads 
of bright color running through it, is the 
summer substitute for the bourette cloth of 
the past winter. Sensible summer materi- 
als are the pretty Scotch ginghams and 
checked cheviots for washing dresses, and 
charming Frenchcambrics in dark grounds, 
with small, delicate white spirea patterns 
running through them. The minor depart- 
ments of neckties, gloves, and the like are 
furnished with all the novelties aud present 
a most attractive appearance. 


beige, 








CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO. 





Our readers in the West will notice on 
another page the large advertisement of 
the well-known dry goods house of Chas. 
Gossage & Co., of Chicago. This firm is 
.how in the midst of its spring trade and is 
doing an immense business. In the dress 
g00ds department are seen some attractive 
spring styles, comprising, among other 
things, the choicest fabrics in foreign nov- 
elties, Full lines of black dress goods are 
also in stock. All the departments are full 
of the most desirable goods, and the priccs 
are uniformly moderate. 





NOTICE. 


Tue Buffalo Lithia Waters. We invite 
attention to an advertisement appearing in 
our columns under the caption ‘‘ The Buf- 
falo Lithia Waters, a Priceless Boon to Suf- 
fering Woman.” It would seem from nu- 
merous testimonials from eminent medical 
men that the proprietor claims for these 
Waters only what they are fairly entitled 
to, and that they are destined, when fully 
known, to become one of the richest gifts 
of Providence to suffering humanity. 


The price of India shawls, induced , 
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STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 





THE Stockbridge manures, originated by 
Hon. Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agri- 
culture in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, are now well and favorably known 
in every section of the country, and more 
particularly in New England, where they 
have been most used. 

Their introduction marks an era in our 
agricultural progress. The stimulus they 
have given to corn-growing alone has 
already very largely increased the acreage 
of that crop in New England. They have 
awakened thought. They have been noticed 
not only in the newspapers, but in scientific 
publications, and have been discussed at 
agricultural meetings. They have been 
used by hundreds of thinking and progress- 
ive farmers, and favorably reeeived. They 
have conquered ignorance and the strong- 
est predjudices against artificial manures, 
because they have succeeded; and farmers, 
opposed at first, have become friendly, 
because they have continued to succeed. 
There is really ‘‘nothing so successful as 
success.” There is no theory worthy of 
practice unless it is based on common sense, 
which always succeeds; and what is more 
rational than to supply to the soil just what 
each crop requires and does not obtain 
from the soil or air in sufficient quantity? 
This is the plan of the Stockbridge Ma- 
nures, 

The wholesale agents of these manures 
are W. H. Bowker & Co., 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston, opposite Faneuil Hall. 
Their increasing business has necessitated 
their opening an office in New York, and 
it has been located at 3 Park Place, 
formerly the office of Tuk INDEPENDENT. 
Price-lists and full information given ina 
neat printed pamphlet, which can be had 
at either office, on personal application or 
by letter. 


THE $5 BREECH LOADING RIFLE, 
advertised in this issue, is a bona-fide bar- 
gain, und as high authority as the Forest 
and Stream, spenking editorially of them, 
says: ‘‘They sare a good gun, and dirt 
cheap at the price.” And the editor of the 
Boston Globe says: ‘Though Messrs. Tur- 
ner & Ross have offered many inducements 
to gun buyers, their New $5 Rifle is the 
most unparalleled bargain we ever heard 
of. ‘These guns actually cost the manufac- 
turer much over $5 apiece, and when they 
are all sold cannot be replaced for any such 
money. Messrs. ‘Turner & Ross are an old- 
established, well-known, and reliable firm.” 








THERE is greater certainty, uniformity, 
and satisfaction in tbe use of Dr. Price’s 
Cream Buking Powder than with any other 
kind. 


OnE MoreE!—It is twenty-five years since 
I was hurt by the falling of a tree, injuring 
my back; and at times | have been unable 
to dress myself without help, always hav- 
ing a pain in the small of my back, having 
blistered it a great many times and used a 
large number of plasters, with only tempo- 
rary relief. In the spring of 1874 I began 
tuking E. K. Thompson’s Barosma, or 
Backache, Liver, and Kidney Cure, fol- 
lowed wite marked benefit. Ihave taken 
six bottles, which removed the excruciat- 
ing pain. Words cannot express what I 
have suffered. I have not been as well in 
twenty-five years. The Barosma is worth 
more than gold, and I take ee in 
testifying to its merits. I. Lieut. 

Breedtown, Cherrytree "yeaumae 

Jan. 26th, 1875. 

Prepared by E. K Thompson, Titus- 
ville, Pa. Price, $1 00 per bottle. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a'common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Enixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its —— 

Henry, JOHNSON & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


Buam’s Pri1s.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1 25 
by mail. H. Puanten & Son, 224 Wil- 
ans Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggiste, 

















Spring StTyYLEs GENTLEMEN’s DRESS 
Hats ready. Style and texture unsur- 
passed. Fine Silk Hat, $5. Burke, 214 
Broadway. 


CORN AND SEED PLANTER. 


WEYER’s Cove, Avausta Co, Va, 
March 20tb, 1878, 
AGRICULTURAL EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I wovuLp like to call the attention of 
farmers to the very useful implement for 
planting corn and other seeds in the field 
or garden known as the Albany Corn and 
Seed Planter, manufactured by the Albany 
Agricultural Works. O. H. P. Cornell, pro- 
prietor, Albany, New York. I was a 
farmer in Yates County, New York. Came 
here in 1870. Brought with me one of 
these machines, and have planted over 500 
acres of corn-ground with it since, and can 
recommend it asa great labor-saving ma- 
chine; and, as its cost, with the late im- 
provement on it, is only $25 (having been 
reduced 20 per cent. in price since last 

ear), no farmer who regards the cost of 
abor can well afford to be without one. It 
is simple in construction, does not get out 
of repair, and is easy to operate. 

To those who use fertilizer, lime or plas- 
ter, it is of great value, as it distributes 
while planting; and yet, while it does not 
drop directly on the seed, it does soon 
enough after to allow (as it should) a little 
earth to fall upon the seed, so as to prevent 
the burning of it from the direct contact 
of the fertilizer. Yet it receives the full 
ben: fit of it from soakage and wash after 
a rain. 

By the use of the Planter when corn is 
planted in drills, dropping the seed from 
15 to 18 inches apart in the drill, a farmer 
can cultivate and put in stock a field of 
corn for one-third less expense than when 
planted in hills by hand, and it will yield 
full one-fourth more to theacre. In plant- 
ing 25 acres full one bushel seed may be 
saved, as also the trouble and expense of 
thinning out the excessive stalks in the 
hills. Besides, I can cultivate and keep 
clean the ground easier than when planted 
io hills by band, and it is 80 much cheaper 
to use the horses we have than to hire help 
or change work with neighbors. 

Joun D. WEISNER, 
Rock ingha m Co, Va. 


FEELS YOUNG AGAIN. 

‘My mother was afflicted along time with 
Neuralgia and a dull, besvy. inactive con- 
dition of the whole system; headache, 
nervous prostration, and was «]most help- 
less, No physician or medicines did her 
apy good. Three months ago she began to 
use Hop Bitters, with such good eff c that. 
sbe seems and feels youog xgain, although 
over 70 yearsolu, Wethink tbere is no 
otber medicine fit to use io the family.” — 
A Lapy, Providence, R. I. 














SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers no: 
<0 send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order. Registered Letter.or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
IN DEPEND ENT.” 


N OTICE. 


A GENTLEMAN who travels has a beautiful child 
four and ahalf years old, motherless from birth, an 
cannot well longer take the responsibility of her 

roper rearing, would like a home for her by condi- 

jonat or unconditional adoption, 

Address PATER, this office. 


BUSINESS NOTICES., 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
th work so ingeniously con- 
Sieved a8 te aoge ar each hair os lesuing from the 




















skin, the hair be: evyactly of the same shade and 
re as oe woten aair, They sre so perfect shez 
ot @ only at BATCHELOR’ 


cannot be 
celebrated Wie Factory. No. 16 Bond at.. New York 
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HAIR Ay 


injury to h a | that it is the only true an 

pies ~ ._-— reliable, instantaneous. No 
isappoin ent; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 

tll effects of yes; leaves the h: and de 

tiful Black or Brown. Sold and pro ay sppites as 

BATC Wi ry, N 

Y. Sold by all druggists. 








COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


EASTER DECORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 
STIFFS’ Plain ana Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE 60,’S 


“Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade oy the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSER 


As the ** GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. G@OOD- 
RICH, Chicago, IN). 
‘As the ** GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. Louis, Mo 
As the **CH HAL) LENGE” Needle, by C. W 
HANDY & CO., New York. 
the “S'TANDAR pv Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TRRETELD & CO. New York. 
As the “STANDA HD ” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philade!p bin 
CWA NDARD” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 
& CO., Sap pronqieco. 1. 
Asthe *STANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, ‘Boston’ Mass. 
Asthe “STA AKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, = 


IX WAMSUITA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-cown). 
HOROUGHLY MADK, BUT UNLAUNDRIED 


FOR 8&6 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM FHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Broadway, N. Y 














Con be cored by the cortirned use 
of CSRUN'S COD LIVLE C1 & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIMS. c cure frConsamp- 
tion, Conghs, Bronchitis ¢: &.1 Nerofulous 


io) diseases. Ask yourdroryistfor Osman’s 5 
Ifhe has not got it, | will, on receipt 
of $5sendébottles.C.A.OSMUM 


13, 7thAve. bY. 


<S 








AGRICULTURAL. 
Beautify Your Home with Flowers. 


WH OFFER THIS SPRING AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


ALL THE CHOICEST VARIETIES OF 
GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 


Roses—Monthly, Moss, Climbing, and hardy varie- 
ties for Garden. 

Geraniums—Single, Double, Variegated, and Ivy- 
leaved, in great —— 

Novelties—Many New 
time this» ring. 

Collections of 100 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
nishing # succession of bloom throughout the sea- 
son, for $5. 

Collections of 50 Beautiful Flowering Ptants, fur- 
pishing a succession of bloom during the season, 





 Fiants offered for the first 


Collections of 2% Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 


Por a successivn of bloom during tie season, 

for $1 

Collections of 12, as above, for $1. 10 cents extra if 
sence by mail. 


Verbenas—Assorted, per dozen, with labels, 75c.; 
without labels, 50c.; assorted, per 100, with labels, 
$4; without labels, $3. 

1:2 Besutiful Flowe ring Plants, by mail, postpaid, for 


PLATTSBURGH GREENHOUSES. 
DAVID LITTLE & oe 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., 





THE 





= LITHIA WATERS 


A PRICELESS BOON TO SUFFERING WOMAN. 


“Man 
these 


prings 





ne at the § 


eminent medical men ateent the extraordinary virtue of 

aters in DISEASES 

UTE have afforded relief in cxekaioes instances of be pe 
TERINE difficulties, after an entire taiiure of medical*skill 

and of other noted mineral waters. In the obstructions and irreg- 

Sey 10 which young Females are sunject thev re, claimed 

on ie onthe | tobe ** WELL NIGH SPECIFIC 


ECULIAR TO WOMEN, 


OWARD, of Baltimore, Professor of | of 


DD Women and Children in the University of Maryland, says of 

em: * Werel called upon to state from what mineral waters I 
fore seen the greatest and most unmistakable amountof goa 
acorue in the largest numoper of cases ina general way, ! would 
ee sitatingly say the Buffalo Springs,in Mecklenburg County, 


“The ese Waters, in cases ~h- oe dozen half-gallon bottles, can be 
rings at 5 per 

Pamphiet sent 1 any address. 
Paupbiet muy be had of 


CASWELL, HAZARD & Co., 
Cor. Sth ——— and 24th 8 ., New York; 


Both Water and 


R. M. HOBBS, 


No. 119 A lantic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SPRINGS OPEN FROM JUNE1st TO OCTOBER ist 


THOMAS 5 F. “@OODE, Proprietors Baffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending friday, March 22d, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 











COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The demana 
has sensibly quickened and the market yes- 
terday displayed more animation than be- 
fore in several weeks. This more free 
movement imparts a firm tone to the 
article, and, though prices are not quotably 
higher, they are strongly sustained, Mild 
Coffees have been quiet; but stocks are not 
urged and prices are without quotable 


change. We quote: ° 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 145,.@191¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice...g.........+. 19:4@20% 
PO. n.. ccunsstncseahbasaseaseene 24 @26 
eee pesbaee eceavicces eeeeett @27G 
PRN. :coicuacadckuneanceasaenee WTG@191¢ 
RARURFER 00 cssvcnsecsiovedcrsccdocces 18%@19 


TEA.—The public sale of Thursday has 
made ‘‘confusion worse confounded,” all 
kinds, with the exception of Formosa, 
having been run off at a material decline. 
At private sale the market is without ani- 
mation, and the announcement of another 
large sale by auction for next week bas well 
nigh put out the last remaining spark of 
life. We quote: 


PAs 0 60s catasicnsnnseeasesnencn 2 @ 50 
PRS cccsdaccessoceseenee 22 @ 70 
English Breakfast.............0..6 0 @ 
Cpnslered PaPAMs .ccscciicciccccecs 2% @ 55 
UR kid oknkcennnaassiarenvearee 25 @ 7 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar has been in im- 
proved demand. Refiners meet with a 
quickened sale for their product, aud that 
ut better prices, and, with lessened direct 
importations, their wants compel them to 
enter the market with greater freedom. 
Ordinarily, at this period of the season the 
receipts of West India are free; but the 
unpropitious weather that prevailed so long 
in Cuba has contributed largely to delay 
receipts, aud they are far behind those of 
this time last year. Refined.—There is a 
strong and active market, with prices one- 
cighth of « cent per 1b. higher on all grades, 
closing with a decided tendency to advance 
still further, as orders are coming in ahead 
of the continued ligit production. We 
lear of no further business for export. We 
quote, 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 7@ i 
Barp.—Cut Loaf........... weesbant 10 @— 
Osi oe ssnsosds bastoses vi@ — 
DOR ce scscssccsssecess V4 (@104 
Nas 60s sss sesssnese HIg@ Vig 
Waits.—Standard A—Grocers’...... $ @— 
Steam Refined A............ S8s(@ Sy 
Pe icchetaassbanseanssen Bigi@ 8% 
YSLLwy.—Extee C.......cccccccccece TL @ 7 


‘ 
Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7} 


MOLASSES.—Refining grades of the new 
crop West India are still in small supply 
und ip these we hear of no business, Gro- 
cery qualilies have, however, attracted 
more attention, and three cargoes Porto 
Rico have been taken. New Orleans con- 
tinues ouly in fair demand. Prices, how- 
ever of the best grades ure strong; but the 
lower qualities do not receive so much sup- 
port, and the tendency for these is rather 
in buyers’ favor. We quote: 


Cuba, grocery grades................ nominal. 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 38 @30 
New Orleans, “ good. .....43 @d45 
New Orleans, a BOst.sccees — @bv 


FISH.—The improved demand for Mack 
erel noticed a week since has given place 
to a very quiet market, the demand during 
the past few days being wholly for jobbing 
parcels. Prices, however, are firm, as the 
statistical position is still favorable to hold- 
ers. Dry Cod are quiet. Box Herring are 
dull and a trifle lower. There is no de- 
maod for Barrel Herring. We quote: 


George’s Cod, H qtl........... 4500 @5 2% 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 8300 @3 % 
Pickled, Scaie, @ bbl........ -375 @425 
Pickled Cod, @ ool...... eoeee 3H @45) 
Mackerel : 

Me NAG « cekdsbesanescnden 18 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new ............. 950 @12 
ee 9 00 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ lw 00 @11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bb!1.17 00 @0 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® box...,.... — 18 @— Ww 


Herring. No. 1, # box. 


SALT.—The demand continues very ir- 
regular for Factory Filled, and, though 





prices are not quotably lower, they are 
wholly in buyers’ favor. Bulkis dull, but 
nominally unchanged in price. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 25 @— 26 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @—- — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 100 @1 25 
{n small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 6@ 7 
{n small pockets. 100 inabbl.— 3 @ 3% 


RR 
GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is moderate and 
prices are unchanged. We quote Pots 
44@5 cents and Pearls 6@64. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—the de- 
mand has been less active and all descrip- 
tions, saving only shipping exiras for the 
West Indies, have favored the buyer. 
These grades continue in moderate request, 
and all demands for concessions have been 
resisted, the market closing steady yester- 
day. Southern Flour has likewise been 
less active; but prices are without note- 
worthy change, though tending in buyers’ 
favor, Rye Flour remaiaos dull, but prices 
are the same. Buckwheat Flour is still 
dull and decliosing. Corn Meal.—The de- 
mand has been very light for both barrel 
and sack Meal; but prices have undergone 
no material change. We quote: 


Unsound Flour............ vnene 4 W@ 4 75 
State Supers ......... @ ccccccccce - 4 00@ 4 75 
Btate No. 2......00- pebeseabes cose 2 TA 3 75 
NE NI can ccGsieocsksbaoscases 5 00O@ 5 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 75@ 6 00 
“ow “ White...... 6 00@ 6 25 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 10@ 5 50 
- New Process........... 6 25@ 8 25 
DOUG BROOK o.o.i.c cs ccsinccsisecicice 2 @ 7 7 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 lbs..... 1 20@ i 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs... ......26.. 3 WO@ 3 90 


Oorn Meal, par hdl... osc cesceccss -- 2 49@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—On Wednesday and 
Thursday there was a pretty fair demand 
for both Spring and Winter Wheat on the 
spot and to arrive; but the market was, 
nevertheless, depressed, and prices favored 
the buyer to the extent of 2@4 cents per 
bushel. The market yesterday was almost 
at a stand, scarcely anything being done in 
spot Wheat, which was nominally 1@2 
cents lower still, the market closing almost 
nominal. Corn.—There has been a fair 
demand for Corn on the spot; but future 
deliveries have been dull and heavy. The 
market closed very quiet. Rye.—There 
has been a very active export movement in 
this article since our last, both for England 
and Continental Europe—mostly Germany— 
and the transactions have been unusually 
heavy, at previous prices. Barley has met 
with moderate inquiry at steady prices. 
Outs have ruled heavy, though the demand 
has been fair. Beans.—The demand con 
tinues very moderate for all sorts and 
prices are lower for nearly all kinds. We 
quote: 


WHEAT: 

White State..... pescshennenbaes 140 @1 48 
UES WHR no scksdnanccee 130 @1 35 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring..... - 123 @180 
No.2 Milwaukee, * ....... 124 @1 25 
No. 2 Chicago, S wenebe 122 @133 
Amber Michigan.............. 135 @ 1 36 
= 

RD igsceencabeeesneenen - 2 @ 
WOMGID, .cccccccccvecs cesses 70 @ 22 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 54 @ 57 
Western White, New.......... 55 @ OS 
OaTs: 

UR ciuccsskcecarsszceeues % @ 4146 
 inscdkecstbcencdccteeevin Bt @ 84g 
BAKLEY: 

RROD. 00 cccccccasooesececsoncs 60 @ 
OOMNERs 6. cas ccnvnsee:-<s0crese 6 @ 
BEANS: 

Marrom, BeG, ..200000%06 f.o.b. 165 @1 W 
Sa ven tdsnnescbans 165 @1 70 
White Kiduey, New........... lj @1%7 
Ree Eidnoy, New... ccccscces 240 @245 
PE iisscecccsitonsiuas 175 @1380 


HAY.--Shipping grades have been in 
-better request; but prime qualities contin- 
ue quiet. The receipts continue liberal, 
and, taough prices are not quotably lower, 
our outside figures are rather extreme. 
The quotations are for North River Ship- 
ping, 60@65c.; Retail qualities, 70@sv0. ; 
and Clover and Salt, 40@50c. ‘For Straw 
there is at present little or noinquiry. The 
receipts are large and stock accumulating. 
We quote Long Rye 45@5c. and Short 
do, and Oat 40@45c., cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Though the re- 
celpts of Beef Cattle were quite liberal, 





there was an active demand and sellers 
succeeded in obtaining an advance of one- 
half a cent per lb. over the prices current 
thisday week. The sales were at 1034@114 
cents for extra Steers, to dress 57 Ibs. to 
the gross cwt.; 9@10} for medium to 
prime, to dress 55@57 lbs.; and 8@8# for 
coarse Oxen and Steers, to dress 55 lbs. 
Milch Cows were in demand and higher— 
quoted $40@$70, Calf included. For 
Calves there was considerable inquiry at 
64@84 cents for common to prime Veal 
and 83@9 for extra do. The better grades 
of Sheep and Lambs were inquired for; 
but the tone of the market was weak. A 
few sales were made at 54@614 cents for 
ordinary to prime Sheep, 68@64 for extra 
do., and 64 7} for fair to choice yearling 
Lambs. Live Hogs closed a trifle firmer; 
but the demand was not brisk. Some 
Ohio, 158 lbs. average, sold at $4.25 per 100 
lbs. The receipts were 9,127 Beef Cattle, 
72 Cows, 952 Calves, 21,1382 Sheep, and 
26,046 Llogs. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The — activity 
which obtained in the Pork market at the 
date of our last writing proved to be only 
short-lived, the market since Tuesday bav- 
ing ruled dull and heavy, and prices have 
setled about 25 cents per bbl. both on im- 
mediate and future deliveries. Bacon.— 
The demand, though fair, has been less 
active and prices are a shade lower. Cut 
Meats have continued in moderate demand 
at ubout steady prices. Lard.—The de- 
mand has been fair, both for spot and fu- 
ture delivery, but prices are rather lower. 
Beef continues in moderate demand, but 
the transaclions are nearly all in small lots 
at previous prices. Beef [ams remain 
dull, and nothing of consequence is doing. 
We quote; , 


BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl.............6. 9 00 @12 00 
Extra Mess........ ob0nedeesenae ‘ 
Prime Mess, tierce............20 00 @22 00 
Pee, BB. cccccscs- p0sneeont 
City Extra & india Mess, tierce.22 
PoRK: 

Mess, Western.... 


Prime Mess.......... 
LARD: 

West. Steam, tcs., pr., # 100 ths. 7 

Clty PHMO.ccccccccccescccces -73% @Q-— — 
PNR 5 ccaccsenckeseencescene @ Oe (ESS SO 





Smoked...... ‘<e éeaneedaees co “OEE 
SHOULDERS: 

Pickled ...cccccccccccccsccrsecvees 4@ 4% 
Dry Balted...cccccccce seccccccce - 44@ 14 
HACOD. ..00-eeeceeeeseecs O teeeeres 5Y(@ 5} 
Pickled Bellies,. ..........seeeees _ O@ 7 


WOOL.—The general features of the 
market are the same. The cautious policy 
pursued by buyers in the immediate past 
is still followed closely, and, though hold- 
ers are not inclined to place stock with 
whoever will take it, they are stili avxious 
sellers to parties prepared to pay the cash 
or to offer gilt-edged paper. ‘This state of 
affairs will, without doubt, exist until man- 
ulacturers find a more active market for 
their producis, as it is not to be expected 
that they can afford at present to stock thcir 
wills with the raw material, thereby lock- 
ing up their capital. We quote: 

American XXX........000000002— 44 @—46 
“ EK. cccccccces soeeee dd (Q—44 


semen eee eeew anes 


American, Combing 





BRO. 1 FRE. cs ccccccccece rr 25 
Buperfine Pulled................ —3t @—W 
Valparaiso, Upwashed........... —16 @—lb1¢ 
NR vinci cckuxsascneeccened —23 @—2 
TOZOB, CORTE... .cccccccccccccecs —16 (@—2L 
8. A. Merino, Unwashed........ —4 @—82 
err o2i @—3U 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. ol @—-16 
Smyrna, Washed.............++. 322 @—30 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 20 (@—24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair ...... 18 (@—24 


Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 (@—i8 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry... . 13 .@—17 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand continues mod- 
erate for all kinds and prices have under- 
gone no change of moment. We quote: 


State, Arkins.....scccccccccoecs kee 
State, tubs, selections...... sa 
State, tubs, poor to prime ‘ 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. é 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 


Western, Creamery..............0. : 
Western, tirkius, choice r 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 10 @12 
CHEESE is in limited demand, both for 
consumption and export, but prices have 
undergone no change. We quote: 





State Factory, fancy............see0s 13° @13% 
State Factory, good to fine.......°.,12 1246 
State Factory, fair to good.......... ¥ @l0 
State Dairies.,., ........+. eecece 12 @18 


Western Factory, choice...... fee 13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @Il0 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 Th 


EGGS remain dull, but prices are the 
same, We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 18 @14 
State and Pennsylvania............ 12 @I13 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 104¢@11 
FRUITS.—Domestic Driep.—There is 
no change to note. The weather is more 
favorable. And all ure hoping for a beteer 
state of trade. In Peeled Peaches the muar- 
ket is unsettled and-prices nominal. Small 






Fruits quiet. We quote: : 

Apples, State, new........-. .--s00 O@ Ty 
Apples, Western.......... iésiwescca Ss (ee 
Apples, Southern............s.0e005 6 @ll 
Peaches, peeled, prime..... svswccecs O, lO 
Peaches, unpeeled...... oe ... 84@ 5 
BISCKDOLMEB 0c cscccssecccscscccccss @ @ OE 
| Pe arrrree jaeesinene . .--1B @I6 


POTATOES.—The demand continues 
moderate and prices are the same. We 
quote: * 

Potatoes, State, Peerless, #@ bbl.1 37 @1 62 
“6 State, Rose........... 175 @2 2 
= Peachblows........... 200 @2 2 

SEEDS.—The export demand for Clover 
continues small and the season for home 
purchasing is fast drawiog toa close. The 
receipts are large and the market closes 
weak, There is noexport inquiry for ‘lim- 
othy, the few small lots selling being tor 
home consumption, We quote: 


Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per Ib. 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush. 
Red Top, per sack, 5 busheis.... 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 


TH@ 1% 
15 @l 40 
75 @2 00 
50 


1 
1 
1 @— 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton, 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am, st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
be ‘© Corn, per aere. 20 00 
a “ Potato, ‘ 10 00 
Se © Oat, 369 9 00 
” “Rye, + 10 00 
si ‘“ Wroeat, ‘ 15 00 
™ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime........... eeeee 37 00@ 4000 


Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 382 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 C00@ 3650 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 DO@ 3040 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sS8unGua’o 30 00@ 33060 

ss = Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 


» sie Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
= ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Mauhat‘an Blood Guano.... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in iots less 
thae car load) ...... cscs 5u 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
OO Te gaceueses cee 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 


juinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate, 85 00j@ 40 00 
Juinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano, 83 00(@ 420) 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 380 @ 420° 
uinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 00(@ 35 00 
uinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 


=meoOOCL 











High-grade se coe ee 39 00 

Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. .. 82 

Ground Raw Bone.... ° 42 00 
PO oiciicccccscns 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure). . 83 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. -- 15 00@ 18 00 
Pinster, per tOM,. .2ccccecccccesse 800@ 900 


Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per lb. 83c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of rn p. <> “ 34¢6@4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2ce.@ 2h¢e. 


Nitrate of Soda, per lb..........-. 444c.@ 4%c 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 444c.@ 5}<¢ce. 
Dried Blood, per Ib........ ccooee 21540.@3 c 
ONE TE 4 Scns icaccicsce 24c¢@3 ¢ 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 49 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 





TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMP . 
(P.-O. Box 5643), = Si and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. , 





ments—don't waste time—send for Circular to 
KOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


Per Morte and Expenses 
or Commission toa few or) | E A R LY 
SPixbutinate ees Contract 


CO., Now. 4 5 Puller Biook, Street, Chiongm, Like 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
ure, D. 8. WILT BERGER, Proprietor, 

233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 











WATER WHEELS. 


THE UNEQUALLED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL 

PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 


SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING 








Send tor Circular 
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March 28, 1878.] 


pring Opening 


ON MONDAY, MARCH 25th, 


OF 


Paris Costumes, 
Evening and Reception Dresses, 
Walking and Carriage Suits, 
Mantles, Wraps, etc. 


Also of their Own Manufacture. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co., 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


NOVELTIES 


just received and offered on MONDAY, MARCH 


SILKS, 
GRENADINES, BROCADE GAZES, 


“ BARKGE DE LUZ,” 
PINEAPPLE TISSUES, 
PARIS ORGANDIES, LAWNS, 


ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS DE NEIGE,” 


RICH FRENCH aud ENGLISH DRESS MATE- 
RLALS, Erc., ETc, ee 


SELECIrED EXPRESSLY for the OPENING, 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 











Financial, 
MONETARY AFFAIRS 


BUSINESS shows very little animation, 
and the indications are that this spring’s 
trade will be very moderate. Speculation, 
outside of Wall Street, is as dead as a door- 
nail, and nothing is bought except to meet 
pressing current demands. 
fidence in the future keeps merchants and 
capitalists from doing anything except to 
follow after happening events, instead of 
anticipating them, us is the habit in more 
prosperous times. ‘The export trade keeps 
up to good proportions, though the week 
has witnessed some falling off in the ship- 
ment of food staples, because of the differ- 
ence between holders and shippers as to 
lower prices. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The ex- 
ports of domestic produce this week, in- 
cluding all the ports, are the lurgest in 
value of the season. From New York and 
the cotton ports alone they amount to fif- 
teen million of dollars, and from San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
not less than $5,000,000 additional. As 
the imports of foreign merchandise contin- 
ue moderate, we shall not be surprised if 
March shows a larger trade balance in 
favor of this country than either January 
or February. The receipts of cotton at the 
ports for the week are 76,000 bales, and the 
clearances to foreign markets 124,000 bales, 
both about double the corresponding re- 
ceipts and exports for the third week in 
March last year. 

RESUMPTION.—Mr. Sherman, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, had an inter- 
view with the Senate Finance Committee 
on Tuesday on the question of repealing 
the Resumption Act. Mr. Sherman op- 
posed the measure with great force and 
sharpness, His plan for resuming specie 
payments, as given to the Committee, is as 
follows: To accumulate as much coin 
(gold and silver) as possible, the amount 
being estimated by him at $140,000,000; on 
the Ist of January to redeem in either gold 
or silver, at the option of the Treasury, 
the legal-tender notes which may be pre- 
sented ; thereafter to reissue the notes, as it 
may seem advisable, for which his power, 
Up to $300,000,000, appears to him un- 


A lack of con- 


THE INDEPENDENT | ‘ 


Eee 


doubted. Asa means of aiding this pro- 
cess, he asks Congress to authorize him, 
first, to sell 4-per-cent. bonds at par for 
notes, the notes to be reissued for the 
purchase of 6-per-cent, bonds; second, to 
authorize him, after October 1st, to receive 
the notes in payment of customs duties. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money at the be- 
ginning of the week was in better demand, 
and the rate for call loans, with stock col 
lateral, was advanced to 7 per cent. The 
advance in the rate was met by large offer- 
ings of loanable funds, and the rate fell, 
back to the former level, and in some cases 
loans were made as low as 2!4 per cent. 
At the close on Saturday the market was 
easy at 3146 to 4 per cent. Discounts are 
unchanged. We quote first-class endorsed 
60 to 90-days paper at 4'¢ to 5 per cent.; 
4 months, 5 to 51g per cent.; and good 
single-name, 5 to 6 per cent. 

THE LONDON MARKET continues 
quiet. British consols have improved. 
United States bonds were irregular, accord- 
ing to fluctuations in this market. Amer- 
ican railway securities were dull. Bar 
silver is quoted at 5444 pence the ounce 
English standard. 

EXCHANGE,—Foreigan exchange was 
firm and higher at the opening. The scarc- 
ity of bills enabled leading drawers to ad- 
vance the rate 1 per cent. above the closing 
price on Saturday. The continued ship 
ment of United States bonds has made the 
demand for exchange active all the week, q 
and the price has advanced steadily, until 
it has reached the point where the export 
of gold is in order. The closing rate for 
bankers’ sixty-days sterling bills was 
4.864 to 4.87, and 4.884 to 4.89 for demand 
bills. New York exchange was quoted on 
Saturday as follows at the places named: 
Savannah, 1 premium; Charleston, not so 
plgntiful, fad 3-16@} premium; New Or- 
leans, commercial 14, bunk par; St. Louis, 
1-10 premium; Chicago, 60 to 75 premium; 
Boston, 121 discount. 


SILVER.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has authorized the mints at Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, and Carson, and the 
Assay Office at New York, to purchase sil- 
ver bullion, in lots not exceeding 10,000 
ounces, at the equivalent of the London 
rate, for coinage into standard silver dol- 
lars, payment to be made in silver dollars 
sd s00n as a sufficient number shall have 
been coined for the purpose. In the mean- 
time, payment will be made at the Western 
mints and the Assay Office in New York 
in gold coin. This is intended to place 
holders of small lots of silver on the same 
footing with owners of large amounts, and 
to-use the new silver dollars in the pur- 
chase of bullion. 

We quote bar silver at 1.19@1.14; trade 
dollars, 99@994; halves and quarters, 9) 
to 9934. 

Gold opened firm and higher, in sym- 
pathy with the advance in foreign ex- 
change; but later on became weak and the 
price declined. The range was from 10114 
to 1013¢, closing steady at 10114. 

STOCK MARKET.—The week opened 
with speculation moderately active. Prices 
were irregular and in some cases the fluc- 
tuations were large and frequent. The 
failure of S. M. Mills & Co. was announced 
on Tuesday, and between 9,000 and 10,000 
shares were bought in ‘under the rule,” 
for account of the suspended firm. The 
market was advanced on all the active 
stocks because of the demand to close short 
contracts, on account of the failure. Specu- 
lation continued active all the week, the 
market closing steady. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices durings the weck: 

UOpen- High- Low- Clos- 
im. est. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... .. goreeee 18K =D By «6D 


Chicago and North weate western. 41), 42 0% 41% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 69% 69% 63% 6936 


C., R. 1, and Pacitic. - lx 12% 1OIl% 102 
Chicago, Bur.,and Quincy..101k Wik Wox 100% 
ae" »C. ,and Ind. Cen........ 2% 2% 2% 2% 
C.. Ox and I.. ee 6 2 0% 28 
psd and Pittsburgh. 1% «72% «671K OTK 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 69% 69% 69% 638 
Chicage and Alton, pref..... _ - _ 91% 
Consolidation Coal.......... 25 % % 24 
Canton.... — ceeeeees -- - - 13% 


Del., Lack., and Western... . 47% 53% 47% 52% 
Delaware and Hudson ,.... 47% 52% 47% 51 


Express—Adams..... ... are "161 101 101 101 
American. ..,. 48% 49% 48% 48% 
United States..... - scook i, 49% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. - _ 86 

Mrle, ....-. seccecsccecescenrees We Ws WK WK 

BBri@, PPOL.cc.ccccccccccccceces wy Ue Wy 2K 





BRarlemi.e.cccccce.ce cece. seveekd W454 M44 = Mb% 


Han. and St. Joseph......... 104 «610% «= 10%Ktis«éi2YK 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 22% 23 22% 2=—-22%6 
Diinols Central... .....cccceces Wi «6h STEM TEMG 
Lake Shore...............6..6 63% 65x 68 63% 
MichiganCentral..... ....... 62 64% 61K 64 

Morris and Essex............. 70 76 70 jis 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ..... .39% 40% 388% 39% 


Mil. and St. Paul, pfd 
N. Y. Central.......... sidan 108 105 105% 
N. J. Central. 
N. Y.,N. H.,and Hart ..... 158 158 158 158 


Ohio and Miss........ wee 8 84 8 8 
WPOGEES MERA coc ccene lt W% 16% 1i% 
I accuccncadcescudaddcns - - - 120 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne.. - 9% 90%4 Wy 90 
Rennsselaer and Sar.. - — = 88 
Quilckailver.. ......ccccscseees 17 li Wy Ns 
Quicksilver, pref............. - —~ - 2 
St. Louis and I. M............. 6% | 6s 6 
St. Louis, K.C., and N.....,. 4% 4K 4% 4X 


St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pref. 22% 23% 22%° 28 
St. Louis and 8, Francisco. 3% 3% 3 - 
WREROIES dccncccccacas cocee 13% BH 38K 16% 
Detem Pees... ccsccscceeses 72 73 72 i) 
Western Union ‘Teleuraph. We «80% WH TWH 


FREIGHT RATES.—The probable re- 
sumption of navigation at an early day 
and the large number of outstanding con- 
tracts at low rates have caused a reduction 
in the schedule rate of Eastern-bound 
freight to 20 cents from Chicago to New 
York for wheat. The previous schedule 
rate was 30 cents. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and in 
many instances higher prices were record- 


ed. New Jersey Central.consols were up ‘ 


to 65, convertible to 643/, 
Wilkesbarre consols to 86. 
incomes, No. 16, 


and Lehigh and 
Kansas Pacific 
were steady at 16 and 
Hannibal and St. Joseph convertibles at 
88}@88ce,. Burlington and Quincy consol 
idated 7s were strong at 1104; St. Paul, La- 
crosse division, at 106% and sinking fund 
at 9515 @J5}; Northwest gold consols being 
at 9616 and plain firsts at 108. South Pa- 
cific firsts advanced to 79, Union Pacific 
firsts being strong at 106%; and sinking 
fund at 951g. Missouri Pacific seconds 
were a shade higher at 91}. Lake Shore 
con. registered seconds sold freely at 975; ; 
firats of Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. 
Louis at 971; Great Western firsts, of 
1888, ex-coupon, at 98; Toledo and Wabash 
seconds at 84; Iron Mountain firsts at 1014 
@101}4; Missouri Pacifit firsts at 101%; 
Michigan Southern sinking fund at 112@ 
111; C. C. C. and I. consolidated at 88; Mor- 
ris and Essex consolidated firsts at 8314, 
plain firsts at 11813, seconds at 1044, and 
“is of 1871 at 95 951g. Rock Island new 
forty-year 7s, registered, advanced to 108. 
STATE BONDS were quiet, with Lou- 
isiana consols weak. $3,000 Missouri 6s 
of 1878 sold at 10114, an advance of 4; and 
$3,200 do, 63 of 1880 or "90 at 106. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS have been less 
active, theugh full and higher prices have 
been reported. The movement from 
abroad continues very large and threatens 
to more than absorb the balance of trade 
created by large exports of grain and other 
merchandise, and render it necessary to 
ship gold in payment for bonds imported. 
The subscriptions to the four-per-cent. 
bonds to date amount to nearly $5,000,- 
000, The bonds have been sold in the 
market, however, at from !¢ to 34 below 
the price which must be paid for them at 
the Treasury. The market closed firm at 
the following quotations: 
Bid. Asked, Bid, Asked. 
4 LY i) 5 


, see U.S. - % 
. 8. 68 81r....106% 106%|U- 8 S. 10-408 ep...105 10534 
Y. 8. "BL ep. 106% . 106410. 8 > 

I 

U 
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BL 
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1S. 63 65 n. F-10454 * 10454: “p... 104% Sy 
J. 8. 68 65 cp..104 104%, U. s: yoy "91 r. 102% 102% 
6Tr ...107 (10 2% 1 


Ree et ep. 10? 10t% 0. 8. 40 1907 re 100%, 
1. 9.68 68 r....108% 109%/U.8. 48 1907 ep. .101g 101X 
), 8. 6s "68 ep...10B% 100%, 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $345 ,911,250 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,453,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $703,900. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $430,500. 
National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $319,610,386; gold notes, 
$1.432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 


ee 
SEP: 





1877. 1878. 
New York, ......0.-ce0eeee. $1,877,000 $904,000 
BOSCOR. 20. . ccccccccccccce 1,980,000 786,000 
Philadelphia ........ «++..+ 180,000 66,000 
Miscellaneous........-..+++ 1,010,000 679,000 
Total ...c.ccccccceee-coe $4,547,000 $2,435,000 


Mr Secretary Sherman, in his interview 
with the Senate Finance Committe, pre- 


sented the following statement of his coin 
resources: 





ince: cndeeeccsuses: seuances coguetecece $117,151,455 
GOB BOMIEDivcsscccc cess secsces sevcsccessvcses __7,987 300 
PORAI cccccccccssccccccsccees coccccereces $125,088,755 


Less amount to credit of disbursing offi- 








cers and outstanding checks 6,189,626 
Gold certificates actually outstanding. heéae 44.498, 
Called bonds and interest 6,818,677 
Interest due and unpaid 4,909,705 

$62,416,509 

po - gold coin and bullion $62,672. 246 
Available silver coin, fractional 5,972, 

Available silver bullion 8. 130,7 18 

WOR nance wcencnntes nccaccensnsscersesecce $71,775,860 


If the items of disbursement (checks and 
credits, $6,189,626; called bonds, $6,818, - 
677; and uncalled for coupons and inter- 
est, $4,909,705—together $17,918,008) be 
added to the above net balance of $71,770,- 
860, the Secretary claims that he has nearly 
$90,000,000 available for resumption at the 


present time, as the items referred t» are 
seldom less and frequently more than on 


the 19th inst. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large decrease in deposit and loan items, a 
small gain in specie, and a decrease in legal- 
tenders. The result of the week is a gain 
of $207,750 in surplus reserve, which now 
stands at $16,272,670. 

The following is an analysis of the bavk 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week : 

March 23d. 
aes ad auwdauane ee bar yy Dec.. 


RNGbae. . ceeetvens ry “Te age 


Comparisons. 
$1,412. 

Speci 

Leual- tenders, . DOC. ccece 





‘Total reserve.. iv Dec... 

Deposits .....00-+06 ee Dec.. 

Keserve required, i256 Dee... 
Milake=<aneues Ine 





Cireulution Serer * 199,906,800 Deo. 
CITY BANK STOCKS are quiet. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked.\ Bid. Asked. 
wo O40 --. 182 











Amertca.. ane. 2 
Am’ can Exeb.. 100 WL 85 — 
Brew's’ hae - — &8 . 181 - 
c — -- = 109 - 
Saetecanacse 205 — |Merchants’ ..., 09% 11045 
( Jomhere Oe rcvee 12) «118 «| Mer. Exchange. — 76 
Continental ... 75 — |Metropolitan... 120 121% 
Corn Exchange. 14) — |Nassau.. 8 _ 
First National. 2704 — |New York.. 10 
Fourth Nat’al.. — | 100 |North Amer.. vt 
Fifth Avenue 220% 280 |Pacitic.......... 132 -— 
German Amer. 904% — |Purk... ......... si 
Greenwich .... 100 — )|Phemix....,..... 90 
Grocers’ ......06 80 [Republic “a 86 
Hanover..,.. 101 |St. Nicholas.... 70 80 
Imp’s’ & Trad’s’ 195 — |Tradesmen’s,,. — 118 
EPCIRE. cécccecces 115 «118 |Union.... ..... M0 «(150 


BREWERS’ AND GROCERS’ BANK. 
—At a meeting of the directors and stock- 
holders, held during the past week, it was 
unanimously resolved to wind up the affairs 
of the bank and retire from business. This 
action was because the customers had lost 
confidence in the bank since the defalcation 
of the former cashier, and the concern wus 
barely paying expenses. 

MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS. 
—Governor Rice has signed the bill en- 
titled ‘‘An Act for the better protection of 
depositors in savings banks, which has 
therefore become a law, to continue in force 
three vears. The Brighton Five Cent Sav- 
ings Bank was the first to avail itself of 
the benefit of-the law, and the bank com- 
missioners have directed that during the 
period fron March 2ist to September 21st, 
1878, not over ten per cent. shall be paid to 
each depositor out of the total amount ¢uc 
him; ten per cent. additional shall be p»id 
during the period between September: 21st 
and March 21st, 1879; and no further addi- 
tional amount shall be paid after the latter 
date, except by order of the commissioners. 

—_— 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or regis:ered,in all 
denominations for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription anf the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, a.) otner issues of Government bounds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
tor the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 


We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Gdévern- 
ment b onds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


CALIFOR NIA & OTHER MINING STOCKS 
We buy and se!l Mining 8 
at the SAN FRANCISCO STOCK exe SHANGE 
and NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGER, 
or elsewhere. Orderse — by us daily on com- 


missio 
AL BERT H. NIC OLAY & € 
Bankers, Brokers, and Auct’rs, No. 43 Pirie st., N.Y. 
2 Established 27 years..4@2 
Messrs. A. ti. Hecker. Sr. and Jr.,are both mem- 
bers of the New York Mining Stoc k Exchange. 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY. address, for circular, “ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missourt, and Central IWinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


ANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway. Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital paid t cash . $500,000 00 
See eS for ail | liabilities, including : 


Fh. ———- relRA SABO BE S8Ra58 #3 


Total Assets... 





“called” five-twenty 














ne A vapor ia 


Sy Sean pomyperran. < 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Business in this department shows some 
considerable improvement. The package 
houses are rather quiet, though numerous 
small selections have made up a fair aggre- 
gate of sales. The jobbing trade has been 
moderately active, and both staple and de- 
partment goods have been distributed to 
an increased amount, while individual sales 
are somewhat smaller than usual at this 
period of the season. Reports from the 
interior show a steadily increased demand, 
and the feeling among the trade generally 
is hopelul as to the batance of the season. 

The exports of domestics for the week 
show very much better than at our last 
review, while the number of markets tak- 
ing assortments was never so large for the 
same time. This is exceedingly encour- 
aging. The shipments have been 2,511 
packages from this port and 124 packuges 
from Boston—in ali 2,635 packages for the 
week, or a total for the expired portion of 
the year of 19,205 packages, valued at 
$1,121,277, against 20,017 packages, valued 
at $1,500, 786, for the same time in 1877, 
and 17,212 packages, valued at $1,347,262 
for 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
generally quiet. Many makes of fine and 
hight goods have been in good request. 
Standard leading makes are very steady as 
to prices, while others of less reputation 
are moved only at some concession. 

Bleached goods are slow of sale. A few 
makes have been in moderate movement, 
but there is no general action. 

Corset jeans are in steady request and 
stocks are generally well sold up. 

Cottonades have been quiet, such selec- 
tions as have been made being only for 
current wants. 

Ducks continue in good request for lead- 
ing makes and styles of colored goods. 
Stucks of these are mostly soid up vo the 
looms. 

Ginghams are in good movement, both 
with agenis and jobbers. Dress styles par- 
ticularly are meeung witb a large uistribu- 
tion. 

Print-cloths are lower than ever before, 
and some large sales have resulted from tue 
reducuon. We quote 33 c. easy to dpc. 
cash tor 64x64 extras aud 8 audards, and 
34 Cc. Casy to Bc. cash for 56.60. 

Priuts have been in govd uemand with 
jobvers, snd Wi.b agenis ihe MOVemMeDL has 
been iarger than for some time pust. Sowe 
Shadivug mm prices has taken piace and a 
continued Gemaud is hoped fur aud ex- 
pected. 

Wide prints are still doing better than 
narrow youds, aud some epeclal olfermnys 
al 10W figures have been juuvbed very lurge- 





y. 

Dress goods have been in very good dis- 
tribution with jubvers, a d agents are 
duing betier, a8 4 ualurai result. Worsted 
govds Dave veen In very fair demand, and 
cotton gOOUs have nol veeu Leplecicu, ad 
altogether business Wilh jubbers has been 
the Dest of the season thus far. 

Wovien guods are stil slow. The mar- 
ket 18 not entirely without actl.on, but the 
movement is 60 sight that it Makes but Jit- 
tle impres:ion, S-asonable faprics of ap- 
proved style are Movilug Lo sulle « Xtenl, 
but oply as concessi0us frum lhe Ollginal 
pric e ule Increased, 

Fancy cassimeres have been in moderate 
movement Only. SOme importaut sules Dave 
been effected, but only at considerable re- 
duction in price. Clothiers are doivg very 
littie in the way of second }ois and the out- 
look is not very encuuraging. 

Satinets have been in siightly improved 
request for printed goods ol all qualities, 
though generally business is not satisfac. 
tory. 

Kentucky jeans are mostly quiet. 

Biue flannels are in continued good re- 
quest, 

Foreign dry goods have witnessed some 
considerable improvement, though business 
is by no means satisfactory. 

Biack and colored silks are doing fairly 
with jobbers, though with agents the move- 
ment has been less. 

Fancy dress goods are improving, though 
selections are small, Staple goods have 
been in fair movement. 

Linens are in moderate movement. 

Woolen goods are quiet. 


Spring Importations. 
REPRESENTING the LARGEST and 
MUST DIVERSI!FIED STOCK of 


s . 
Rich Dress Fabrics 
EVER OFFERED at RETAIL, comprising 
an ENDLESS VARIETY of HIGH 


NOVELTIES 


in TEXTURE and MANUFACTURK, 
and an IMMENSE ASSORTMENT 
of FOREIGNIAND DOMESTIC DRESS MA- 
TERIALS for SPRING and SUMMER WEAR. 


At Lower Prices 


THAN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON. 


AT Stewart& Cy 





GRAND DISPLAY 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
Dress Goods, Silks, &€, 


J NOS. 267 AND 269 GRAND ST., CORNER 
i FORSYTH ST., NEW YORK. 


ON MONDAY AND AF" TER WE SHALL OFFER 
bei er FOLLOWING NOVELTIES 
, 00 Pieces VERONA St iv iNGSat 20c. yard. 

, 260 Pieces VENETIAN SULPTINGS at l2e. yard. 

1.600 Pieces RUBALX BOU RET'T'E at Isc. yard. 

F 4% Pieces NUPPE A SOL at 25c, — 

80 Pieces BROOHE A SOL atd0c y: 

425 Pieces POINTILLE CLOTH os srKe. yard. 

10 Cases of ENGLISH CASHMERES, in ail the new 
shades, at 18c., 2e , and 2¢ 

420 Pieces ALLL-WOOL, FRENCH BEG Eat 3 

a Fes esSILK and WOOL SINGAPORE C Corn 


120 Pieces SIL Kand WOOL BOURETTE, 54 inches 
wide, #1.50and 
200 Piece a6 C AMEL’S HAIRCL vate H, 54inches wide, 
for pocuaince, at 0c. and 
W Pieces DAMASSE CL OTH ve very rich and beau- 
uf esis Ae an ri 
. es ) Cases NETTES at 25¢ 
tremely stylish and artistic: at fanes ALPACA LUST RES, inall the new shades, 
1. per ya 
Marabout Riche, abt COLORED CASHMERES, 9 Inches wide, 
Trebizonde Chenille 20 Pleces € Hes ENILLE POMPADOUR at #2 per yard, 
’ 
? = > 34 inches wide. 
Chenille Pompadour, 


Drap de Cypress, SP ECIAL BA RGAINS 


Drap Bengale, v0 
Sole Benclio, etc , ete. Black All-Wool French Cashmeres 
FROM AUCTION. 


110 Pieces at 50c., 36 inches wide, worth 65c. 
. 72 Pieces at 60c., 38 inches wice, worth Tic. 
sign. 65 Pieces at 75c., 38 inches wide, worth 9c. 
ie! 120 Pieces at $1, 38 incnes wide, worth $1.20. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 


SILKS, 


BLACK SILKS at 50c. vard 

Rich a? GHKAIN SILKS at 2c., 0c. yard; worth 
kbc. nnd $1. Do. do., much heavier, $1, $1.25; worth 
$1 20 and $1.45. 

e... Pieces rich SATIN-  —_—? SILKS at $1.50 

ard; real market value $1. 

COLORED SILKS at 75c., ie. $1, to $1.75, in all te 
fashionable colors. 


Chas. Gossage 
§° Co. 


CHICAGO. 


“Spring Styles!” 


We are making a special display of 
fashionable 


‘| FOREIGN NOVELTIES,” 


comprising the choicest fabrics from the Spring Im- 


portations, among which are textures notable as ex 


All especially elegant in tint and de. 


We would also call attention to 


BLACK DRESS GOODS, 


NOVEL IN TEXTURE AND EFFECT; 


Grenadine Fantasie, 


Guipure Bourette, 
Boucle Rayure, ee and white ry ag be Grisatites striped 


ver 
Resille Guipure, Wi RusPhCTROLLY INVITE INSPECTION, 


ssraatat | DOYLE & ADOLPHI 


Granite Chenille, 
Damasse Rayure 
yure, NOS. 267 and 269 GRAND ane? 
7 CORNER FORSYTH ST., NEW YORK. 
French and A can B : . ., 
nears ae merican Bunting, Crape Grenadioves P.8.—Jus’ receiv: 4,38 dozen Children’s French 


Armures, Bompbazines, Drap d’ Ete, and our standard rs. GLOVES, at 35c. pair; worth 90°. 1,300 d. zen 
equine ot Lailtes’ KID GLOVES, at dive. pair; worth Te. 


Black Cashmeres, L U Pp I N ? S 


of the manufacture we have so long sold with such 
CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN ALL THE VARIOUS ARTICLES. ALSO 








general satisfaction to our customers. 


“STYLISA AND suePERrIOR FABRICSY’ | STETNBACH KOECH LIN’S 
“AT LOW PRICES!” Percales and Jaconets. 


CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO. BENKARD & HUTTON. 


SHAWLS! 
FIELD, LEITER & CO., 


WABASH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN MADISON AND MONROE STREETS, 


CHICAGO, 


are exhibiting from recent Spring Inmportations, Filled 
Center Camel’s Hair 


SHAWLS! 


Low as $35.00, $40.00, and $50.00, very attractive styles. 


Handsome Camel Hair Shavls, plain center, with border, an elegant light wrap, only 
$25.00 and $35.00. 








The popular ‘‘ Decca” Shauls, in rich designs, from $7.50 to $350.00. 

Stripe Camel Hair Shawls, both long and square, a superior wrap for carriage and street 
wear, $7.00 to $150.00. 

** India Chuddah” Long Shauls, solid colors, $15.00 and upward. 

French Cashmere, filled and plain centers, new designs, $15.00 and upward. 

Persian Stripe Imitation Camel’s Hair, very choice, attractive wrap, $5.50 and upward. 


Broche and Paisley Long and Square Shawls, new colorings, $8.00, $9.00, $10.00 and 
upward. 


Fancy Wool and Cashmere Shawls, in French, German, and English makes, with an 
excellent assurtment of American manusacture, in popular styles, at 





BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th Sts. 


LOW PRICES. 





K. Ridley & Sons, 
GRAND AND ALLEN STS.,N. Y. 
EXTENSION 


AND 


ALTERATIONS OF PREMISES 


COMPLETED. 


ENLARGED 


Dress Silk Department, 


WE OFFER TO-DAY 
25 PLECES 


STRIPED SILKS 48 CIs. 


ALSO AT 55c., Gc., AND 65c. 


25 PIECES | 
AT 
HAIR-LINE STRIPES | 
AND PLAIDs, 719 CIs. 


mann Quality & Widths, 


BARGAINS IN | BLACK SILKS. 
50 PIECES AT 55c., 59c., 65c. 
20 PLECES 


ls " 
BLACK SILK8, — S a 95 cis. 


SELLING ALL OVER AT $1.10 TO $1.20. 
50 PIECES BLACK SILKS AT $1.10. 
THESK ARE SELLING AT $1.25. 


COLORED SILKS. 
We hivea | AT 
Fine Line, . 
All Desirable Shades, | 15 Cis. 


ADDITIONS TO OUR LINE OF COLORS 
AT $1.15; REGULAR $1.50 SILK. 
Figured and Twilled AT 


15, 26, Bm wide. | 65 cts. 
Spring Display 


OF FINE 


STRAW GOODS, 


ROUND HATS: AND BONNETS 
for Ladies, 
Misses, 

Children, and Boys. 





The variety of New Shapes boundless this season. 


OURS 


Is THE ONLY STOCK 
in this city of sufficient magnitude in which a fair 
collection and representation of them can be seen. 
Iv ALREADY COMPRISES TILE FINEST 
FRENCH CHIPS, ENGLISH CHIPS, ENGLISH 
DUNSLABLES, ENGLISH SPLIT STRAWS, 
AMERICAN CHIPS, LEGHORNS, 
TUSCANS, MILANS, AND A 
LARGE VARIETY OF FANCY BRAID, Etc. 


re- WE INVITE INSPECTION. 


OUR STRAW ROOM 


has been considerably extended and improved, and 
is undoubtedly by many times the largest in this city. 


There is No Stock 


ANYWHERE TO COMPARE WITH IT, EITHER 
IN VALUE, VARIETY, OR EXTENT. 

OUR PRICES (as always in the past) WILL BE 
FOUND LOWER FOR THE QUALLIP'Y THAN 'THE 
PRICES ELSEWHERE. FOR THIS ASSERTION 
WE HAVE GOOD, SUBSTANTIAL REASONS AND 
KNOW IT TO BE A FACT. 


NEW STRAW GOODS 


FROM EUROPE BY NEARLY EVERY 
STEAMER. 


ALSO 


DAILY FROM DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


pleted. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 809, 3811, 81145 Grand St; 








Extension and Additions 
to Premises are Now Com- 


Nes. 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN 8sT. 








w aes 


s 


BT. 
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Commercial, 


WALL-STREET GOSSIP. 


It is noW said that Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt actually centrols the stock of ‘‘ Lake 
Shore,” ‘‘ Michigan Central,” and ‘‘ Cana- 
da Southern” railroads, having quietly 
and secretly invested an immense sum of 
money in these corporations, and, report 
says, over $20,000,000 in ‘‘Lake Shore” 
alone. This is believed to be the old game 
of ‘‘Harlem and Hudson River” played 
over again. It is also asserted by many 
leading Wall-Street men that most of the 
millionaire stock speculators have been for 
two weeks and are now buying stocks 
very heavily. The ‘ bears” are evidently 
squirming, 

The talk now is ‘‘cheap money” for the 
balance of the season. 

Note-brokers are now seeking good 
business paper at low rates. 

Government securities are plenty at low 
figures and very tempting. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
it is said, has recently been investing 
heavily in United States bonds. 

An immense amount of money is now 
being offered by capitalists and corpora- 
tions on bond and mortgage at 6 per cent. 
interest 

Bank stocks are in more request at the 
present low quotations, 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BVEKY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, March 25th, 1878, 








PRINTS. 

Albion ..... ....... 5)¢)Mallory...... cause @ 
Allens....... seocee 944|Manchester........ 514 
American.......... 5'¢|Merrimack, D.....- 5hg 
Arnold ...0cccccccs 544 |Oriental.......... 5g 
Cocheco, L........ 6 |Pacific ............ 5% 
Dunnelis........-- 54% Richmond. .... . 54% 
Freeman., ....... 5 |Simpson’ e Mourn’ g 6 
Garner &Co...... 54 oo ECE ee ~ 5 
Gloftester....... . 544! Wamsutta . mee 
Hamilton ........- 56 | Washington... Reeeons 5g 
pS eer ee 51s\ 

GINGA AMS. 
Amoskeag......... U)¢ Luncaster.......... 9 
Beas .cccccocccee 9 (NAMEBEO....060060 8l¢ 
Bates........ Pert 9 |Renfrew .......... 9 
Glasgow.......... 9 |Soutbwark..... coe TG 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 8 j|Lawrence, uL... .. 64 
“ 











H, 44 7% e Wace 7 
= P, 44 6 - XX.... 8 
“ 1 447 XXX. 934 
a Lu, 44 6 |Lyman, E, 44 8 
is V,30-inch 634'Massachusetts : 
Agawam,F........ 6 BB......0. OG 
Angus, 4-4 7 | 38 
“ 30-inch 64g Pi cuiesves - 6446 
Appleton, A, 44 8 Ceeincses - 5 
ee N,30in 7 Standard 4 
Bedford R. 34 5|Medford, 4 76 
Boot, FF.......... 8 |Nashua, 0, 38-in.. 7 
iS ee Tb , 6-in... 71 
a RN 6 | “EK, 40-in... 8% 
| RR Tg) W, 48-in.. 11s 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, Biscocs GS 
Cabot, A 47 +} G..... 6 
W, “4 6% nee 
Crescent Mills, A Pacific, Extra..... 1% 
* 8 Pepperell, | eer 8 
“ “ O.. 14 ae 7% 
Continental, $ cone 8 = ar -- 6% 
soo 9 - Mivcaus 6% 
Dwight, aiuncns 6 “ 7-4 15 
5 4 $4 17 
- 1, Sar “ 94 19 
Exeter, A, 44 6% s 10-4 2144 
i 7-8 bie Pequot, ‘ Raewane 8 
Great Falls, So “ Rnceies see 
- ee — 12 
as E..... 7% Pittsfield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 Pucasset: 
a | Ree 6% Canoe, 44 8 
Sy | Ae 541 O..... coccccces OM 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, | 1: Meee Tere dD 
XXX. 8¢'Salmon oom Ell? 
Indian Head, 44 814) Stark, A...... cecee 8 
30-in. 736 «wy B Bese ies 7 
nthe a Swift River ....... 6% 





BLEACHED SHEELINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androscoggin : | Langdon, 44 11% 
AA, 44 914 Lousdaie, 44 a 
L 44 814 «  Cambric,44 12 
Amoskeag, A, 44 8:4 | Masonville, 4-4 91g 
Z, 7-8 644 Maxwell, 44 lle 








ong EE gy eet 
Ballou & Son, ft ue New Market,A-4 A 
Bagh Re cnecne Da Nab Bg 48 
© sss arpa, Sa 
Blackstone,AA4-4 7! 7 7417 
— ae 94213 
“ fbn 1s Red Bank, £4 
Gan06 oy 34 452 Blatervilie, ss Hes 
“ "OC 44 75¢| Tuscarora, 4411 





Dwight: po Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 44 11% 4-4 113¢ 
Linen Finish. .14 “ 

Forestdale, 44 9 . 

Fruit of the —_ : - 

; 4 

Fearless 10-4 27 

Green, G, 44 61¢/Wauregan, No. 1..10 

Great "Falls, eee 646 Wamsutta, = 11d 


15 
A..cee § reer, 44 in” 
AA... 844| White Rock, 9 
Q..... 9 Whitinsville, 44 8k 
Gold Medal, + 8 78 Bg 
-8 74) Waltham, 64 17 
mM “ 84 





“ 

Semper ee 4 | La 10-4 24 
8 7% 
DENTMS. 
Amoskeag.........17 |Otis, UU...........12 
Blue Hill....... ... 81¢|Pearl River..... + 16 
Columbia, Heavy. i Warren, AXA..... 15 
Everett.........00. BB.......134¢ 
ans, erere 10 he . 
Otis, AXA........15 |York. .... ......00016 

Poe) | nS | 


STRIPES. 





‘American.... 9 @10 |Otis, BB.....10 


Amoskeag...10 m Massabesic. .12 om 
Dexter, os _— Pittsfield....— 


Thorndike,B. agit 
Hamilton... “10 g1iy Unease ag 


TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA...17 |Hamilton, D..... .-10 
bo A.. ...1544|Lewiston, A, 36-1n.18 

< B......14% Massabesic, ceases 134 


heacuckes Ly C.....113¢ 

E. Methuen, AA......144¢ 

Cordis, ACE....... 18 |Pearl River........1634 
AAA 


Easton, ACA...005 11 
ye Sis 94 





944 

Willow Brook.....1444 

Ce Mee cdeneee York, 30-ineh..... 1246 
enn s¢  32-inch......15 


ORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... - Ss Laconia............ 8g 
Androscoggin... Lawrence, Batteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 4 Naumkeag: 

8 Satteens....... 9 
a 








Pepperell. ..... -. 10 








BROWN DRILLS. 





eeeeeeseee 


Sesdivonenc Mee 


MES WeCREERY@c, 


Broadway and {Ith Street. 











TUESDAY, MARCH 26th. 


GRAND 
SPRING OPENING 


IMPORTED COSTUMES. 


Novelties in Wraps, 


FROM 


PARIS and BERLIN. 


HAVING GREATLY ENLARGED OUR ROOM 
FOR THE EXHIBITION OF THESE GOODS, WE 
SHALL BE ENABLED TO SHOW A LARGER VA- 
RIETY THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 


MILLINERY. 


PARIS PATTERN BONNETS, 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, etc. 
ALL THE NEW SHADES OF RIBBON IN SATIN 
AND GROS GRAIN. 


DINNER SETS 


For the Country. 


DECORATED ENGLISH DINNER SETS, 


144 PIECES, $25. 


DECORATED TOILET SETS, 


11 PIECES, $5. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE & C0, 


No. 73! Broadway, .Y., 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACE. 





so] B, Ridley& Sons, 
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Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 
LADIES’ SACQUES 


DOLMANS. 


200 SUMMER SERGE SAOQUES, 83.50 ; worth $5. 
100 NEW BASKET CLOTH SACQUES, $4.50; worth 


7. 
100 BLACK ENGLISH CASHMERE SACQUES, 


TRIMMED, SILK LINED, WITH FARMER'S SAT- 
IN, $5. 


LITTLE MORE THAN HALF VALUE. 


DRAP D'ETE SACQUES—ALL WOOL—$7.50, $9, 
312.50. 


Ladies’ Suits. 


SUMMER SILK 
SUITS-NEW GOODS, ¢ $15 to $20. 


BLACK ALPACA AND BLACK CASHMERE 
SUITS, 85 to $35, 
NEW BOURETTE SUITS, 


from $15 to 965. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT PLAIN COLUKS AND 
COMBINATION SUITS, from $5 to $25. 


CALICO WRAPPERS, 50 CENTS EACH. 


Black Dress Goods. 


BLACK ALL-WO0) 4 CENTS 
CASHMERKs, DOUBLY. “FOLD, { BANGALNG. 


Large Line BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERJS;, 
purchased at 25 per cent. under value, at 50c., 75e., 
B5c., 95c. per yard. 


Very large lot of BLACK (all-wooal) FRENCH 
CASHMERKS, 48 inches wide, regular $1.35 quality, 
NINETY-EIGHT CENTS PER YARD. 
ALSO 
BLACK ALPACAS, BLACK BRILLZANTINES, 
BLACK SILK-WARP HENRIEKETTAS, 
BLACK CRAPB CLOTH, 
FULL LINES OF BLACK GOODS, 
FANCY DRESS GOODS, 


BRETON MIXED DRES# GOODS, 
8 and 10 cents per yard. 


ARCADIANS, 12% cents per yard. 
VERONAS, 12% cents per yard, 


EXTRA FINE ENGLISH MOHAIRS, 
20 cents. Bargains. 
ARBONNIL SUILINGS MIXED WITH SILK, 4c. 
per yard. 


YERY LARGE LINES OTHER DRESS 
GOODS, 
ALSO 
NEW FRENCH GOODS. COMPRISING {N PART 
SOIE MARENGO, GRENADINE BOUCLE TOUT 
SOIE, GRENADINE DE LUX CHENILLE, 
DAMASSE DE PARIE, SOIEK BOUCLE, 
DRAPE BENGULH, DRAP D’AGRA. 
PRICES RANGING FROM 81.25 to 85 per yard. 


EXTENSION AND ALTERATIONS NOW 
COMPLETED. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand Streets 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68S, AND 70 ALLEN #F. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS, ALSO DRESS 
GOODS DEPARTMENT, REMOVED TO THIRD 
FLOOR. ACCBSSIBLE BY ELEVATOR. 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Broadway and (ith St 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26th, 


Grand Spring Openiag 


OF 


IMPORTED COSTUMES 
FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS. 


WAR NER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superiog style 
and workmanst@p. Their 


‘HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjasting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 

Thoir Nursing Cors ragtis tbe delight of 
<h every motner, "rice. Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
41% bones), is warrantad not jto break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25. 

Por sale by leading meachants. $89 
sent by mail on receipt of 


‘Warner Bros, 351 Brgsdway, X N.Y. 











y 


EVANS, PEAKE & GO, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


880 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Domestics, Dress Goods, 
Prints, Hosiery, 
Notions. Woolens, 
Flannels, Suits of Every 
Shawls, Variety, 


White Goods, 
Cottonades of Every Description. 


W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels,and Tapestry 





CARPETING, 


which they offer ay eo eedingly low prices. 


India, Persian, 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 
with borders to match. Very durable and inexpensive 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLO'1HS, 


CORTICINE and ee 


JUST LANDETI 
A Large Invoice of FRESH CHINA dition 
in White, Check, and a varicty of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St , San Francisco, Cal. 


OPENING. 


Carpets. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 101 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th ST. 
NEW AND ELEGANT 
WAR EROOM 8S 
NOW OPEN. 

An tmmense display of Novelties and New 
A MINSTER MOQUE’ RYT ES, WILTO 
VELVETS, BODY AND TAPES(URY NBRUSSEL 
THREE-PLY AND ind RAIN 
CARPETS. 
Creatly Reduced Prices. 


OLLCLOTHS, LINOLEUM. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


An Elegant Assortment. comprising the entire 
range from Nottingham to tne finest Real Lace 
gouds imported. 

SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. lith STREET. 
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| BARGAINS IN 
BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 


AT RETAIL. 


A large stock of Body Brussels new de- 
signs, at the low price of $1.50 per yard. Also the 
pe of last year’s sata caice from #1 25 to €1.35 per 


SMYRNA CARPETS AND RUGS 


Just received an invoice of Smyrna Carpets, Rugs, 
and Mats. A fine assorimentof patterns and sizes, 
| which are to be sold at low prices. 


GEO. £. L. HYATT, 


No. 273 Canal, through to No. 3l Howard Street. 


CARPETS. 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Extra Bargains at Retail. Prices lower than ever, 
and at less ——— than to be fuund at any other Car- 
et House. Body Brussels, $1.35 to $1.75. Tapestry 
Brussels, 9c. to $1.10. Good Ingrains, to 9%ec.; 
Motus ss and Common, adc. to @e. Oil Cloths, various 





f 





idth: 0 the. Var’ riety of Mattings, Rugs, Mats, 
= (A, Public Institutions, and Lodges fur- 
nished at reduced prices. 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St., New York, 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


THREE REPORTS OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE. 





Emphatic Condemnation of 
Subsidies. 


The Thirty-second Parallel Road can 
be Constructed without Pledg- 
ing the Public Credit. 


‘Recommendations of Messrs. Blair, 
Luttrell, Morrison, and others. 


THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, 








A minority of the Committee on Pacific Railroads 
to whom were referred House bilis H. R. 1919, H. R' 
194, H. R. 2031, H. R. 2118, and H. K. 2573, submit 
their views through Mr. Blair: 

We are unable to concur in the views of the ma- 
jority of the Committee, but desire the adoption by 
Congress of such measures us will secure the early 
construction of a transcontinental railroad for the 
special use and cevelopment of the Southern and 
Southwestern States and Territories. We believ> 
that this important object can be accomplished with- 
out subsidy from the Government, and submit the 
fullowing views and the accompanying bill for the 
consideration of the House: 


NECESSITY FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
SOUTHERN ROAD. 

Although the present necessity for the construc- 
tion of eithera Northern or Southern Pacific Rail- 
road is less imperative than was the emergency 
which compelled the Government, in time of war, 
to secure at once territorial integrity and material 
prosperity by large appropriations for the construc- 
tion of a middle line of interoceanic communica- 
tion, yet the original idea of three main transconti- 
nencal railroad routes for the accommodation of the 
whole country, so far separated as to be practically 
independent of each other, should be steadily kept 
in view by Congress until it is realized 

Numerous cross-linesand feeders will ultimately 
unite these main lines,and other roads on inter- 
vening parallels wi'l girdlethe continent; but this 
generation will do well if it shall complete these 
ureat prophetic lines, opening to settlement the 
Western Territoricsand furnishing the basis of a 
vast prospective development of. wealth and pop- 
ulation, 

No siosule line can transport the commerce now 
waiting for accommodation; and the tnree together 
will, in less thana quarter of a century, be insuf- 
ficient to perform the land-carrying trade of the 
country between the oceans. 

This great development, only partially anticipated 
by the projectors of these roads, Congress is now 
call d upon to promote by appropriate legislation. 


THE PRESENT CONDILION OF THE SOUTHERN 
LINE. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway Company, « corpo- 
ration of the state of Texas, in the year 1871 was 
authorized by Congress to construct its road and tel- 
egraph from Marshall,in Eastern Texas, along and 
near the thirty-second parallel of north latitude, 
through that state and the territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona to San Diego, a small city on the Pacific 
coast, on the bay of the same name, supposed to be 
well adapted to commercial purposes, and having a 
population of 4,000 to 5,000 people. The distance from 
Marshall to San Diego is estimated at 1,574 miles by 
the authorities of the Texas und Pacific Company, 
while those of the Southern Pacific Company be- 
lieve it to be about 100 miles greater. 

The seventeenth section of the charter of the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad Company, by Congress, 
approved March 3, 1871, enacted: 

“That the said Texas Pacific Ratlroad Company 
thall commence the construction of its road simul- 

aneously at San Diego,inthe state of California, 
and from a point at or near Marshall, Texas, as here- 
inbefore described, and so prosecute the same as to 
have at least 50 consecutive miles of railroad from 
each of said points ‘complete and in running orders 
in two years a‘terthe passage of this act; and so 
continue to construct rach year thereafter a sufficient 
number of miles to secure the completion of the 
whole line from the aforesaid point onthe castern 
boundarywf the state of Texas to the Bay of San 
Diego, in the state of Califortiia, as aforesaid, within 
10 years after the passage of this act. And, upon 
failure to so complete it, Congress may adopt such 
measures as it miy deem n-cessaryand proper to 
secures its speedy completion.” 

Another act was procured by the corporation, ap- 
proved May 2d, 1872, which inthe fifth section pro- 
vided as follows: 

“ That the said Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
shall commence the construction of its road at or 
near Marshall, Texas, and proceed with its construc- 
thon under the original act and this supplement, or 
in pursuance of the authority derived from any con- 
s lidation as aforesaid. Westerly from a point near 
Marshall, and toward San Diego, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, on the line authorized by the original act, and 
50 prosecute the same as to have, at least, 100 consecu- 
tive miles of railroad from said point complete and 
in running order within two years after the Passage 

of this act; and so continue to construct, each year 

thereafter, a sufficient number of miles, not less than one 
hund~ed, to secure the completion of the whole line. 


the State of Texas tothe Bay of San Diego in the 
State of California, as afvresaid, within 10 years after 
the passage of this net; provided, however, that the 
said company shall commence the construction of 
said road from San Diego eastward within one year 
from the passage of this act, and construct not less 
than ten miles before the expiration of the second year, 
and after the second year not less than twenty-five 
miles per annum in continuous line thereafter, be- 
tween San Diego and the Colorado River, until the 
junction is formed With the line from the east at the 
latter point, or east thereof; and, wpon fatlure so to 
complete it, Congress may adopt such measures as it may 
deem necessary and proper to secure tts speedy comple- 
tion. And it shall al*o be lawful for said company to 
commence and prosécute the construction of its oe 
from apy other point or points on its line; but noth- 
ing in thts act contaimed shall be go construed as to au- 
thorize the grant of any additténal lands or gubsidg of 
any nature or kind whateoever on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

Failing to meet these provisions, the Texas and 
Pacific Company has obiained by construction and 
purchase and now has in operation 443 miles of road, 
which enclose a parallelogram in Northeastern 
Texas, having a base of 183 miles, extending from 
Marshall to Fort Worth, now the western terminus 
of the road, which only isa part of the trunk line. 
The remainder of the 443 miles is so located as to se- 
cure the more valuable jands granted by the State of 
Texas, probably beewuse the pecnniary embarrass- 
ments of the company were such that its credit was 
based chiefly upen the granted lands. ‘There is thus 
remaining of the trunk line between Fort Worth and 
San Diego a distance of 1,491 miles upon which noth- 
ing has been done. 

Of the 10 years allowed by the charter within 
which to complete this great work only four remain, 
and a considerable portion of one of these must 
elapse before the enactment of.the desired lcgisia- 
tion is possible. Six-tenths of the time has been 
consumed in the construction of less than one- 
eighth of the trunk line,and that at the Kasterly 
terminus, in close connection with the great mid- 
die system of roads and the central beltof tates, 
rather than with the Southern system of roads and 
the Southern States. 

The corporation has fallen thus far short of the 
pertormance of its undertaking, although it re- 
ceived from the State of Texas the munificent grant 
of the alternate sections of land for 40 miles in 
width along each gide of its line, or 80 miles in all, 
through the State of Texas, and the same from the 
United States through the Territories and in Cal- 
ifornia, contingent upon its compliance with the 
conditions of the grant. 


THE DESIRED SUBSIDY. 


The credit of the Texas and Pacific Company was 
seriously impaired before the panic of 1873, and un- 
der its inflvence has still further declined. It admits 
its pecuniary inability, and assigns that as a reason 
ror its failure to comply with the conditions imposed 
upon tt by law. 

In 1875 it applied to Congress for « subsidy of over 
$60,000,000, in addition to itsland grant of 22,528,000 
acres in Texas and 18,000,000in the territories, being 
ua money subsidy of twice the probable cost of build- 
ing and equipping its road. 

The application failed. It now changes the form 

rather than the substance of its request,and asks 
fora guaranty of interest on $25,000a mile for the 
easier and $40,000 for the beavier portions of the 
road, amounting ip all to $38,500,000, at5 per cent. an- 
nually, for 50 years. 
The bonds of the Government, bearing 4% per 
cent. interest, haverecently been sold at par in re- 
tunding the national debt If the public faith is 
kept and its credit unimpaired, the time is not re- 
mote when the Government will be able to effect 
loans at the rates of 3and 3% per cent ,as now paid 
by England, The difference between the interest on 
these 5 per cent. Texas and Pacific bonds for fifty 
years and the ordinary rates which the Government 
will have to pay on the same amount for the same 
time, if invested as it might be by the Government 
for the payment of its own debt, would amount to 
much more than the cost of the road; so that the 
Government would be far better off to build the road 
and give itto the Texas and Pac fic Company out- 
right, than to guarantee the intereston its 5 per 
cent. 0-year bonds, according to its request. 

Assume that the average interest of Government 
loans for the next fifty years will be 4 per cent., and 
we have an annua! loss to the Government in the ex- 
cess paid to these bondholders of 1 per cent. on 
$38,000,000, or $385,000, which, invested in a sinking 
fund, would amount to $140000,00) at the maturity of 
the bonds, orthreeand one half times the amount 
ofthe principal. Besides all this, there isno doubt 
that the whole road can be built and equipped for 
less than $20,000, probably for not more than $15,000, 
per mile. Assuming it to cost $20,000 per mile, and 
the aggregate will be (estimating the distance at 
nearly 100 miles more than the Texas and Pacific 
authorities represent it) $20,420,000, leaving an excess 
of $9,080,000 to be tuken from the principal for the 
benefit of those who manipulate the bonds at the 
start, and who do not propose to risk a dollar of 
their own in the enterprise. 

‘True, they say that no more bonds shall be issued 
thap are necessary to complete and equip the road; 
but no one can doubt that a necessity will be found 
for the fall amount named in the bill. 

We have said nothing about the returns by way of 
Government service in its various forms, because’ 
that source of benefit is Just as available from a road 
built with private as with public capital; and, 
besides, complications in matters of account always 
arise between the Government and such. corpora- 

tions that surpass the understanding of those who 
represent the nAtion. 

The total amount of interest guaranteed by the 
Government would, if paid into a sinking fund, 
amountto more than $700,000,000in 50 years, and we 
are called upon to guarantee the paymentof this 
sum in addition to the proceeds of the land-grant in 
order toenable the Texas and Pacific Company to 
complete its road. 

It is unnecessary to recite further the details of 
the bill, orto repeat the arguments bearing upon 
the general question of subsidies. This matter is 
discussed in the report of the minority of the sub- 
committee by Mr. Luttrell. 

We are opposed to all pecuniary subsidies and 
guaranties by the Government,in whatever form 
for the benefit of railroads at this time, however de- 
sirable theirconstruction. In time of peace private 
capital seeking profitable investment will generally 
promote commercial development quite as fast as is 
consistent with safety and permanent prosperity. 
If the men in charge of a meritorious enterprise 





from the aforesaid point on the enrstern boundary of 


command the confidence of capitalists, or even the 


too easily-won trust of the middle classes, there is 
noneed of callingupon the nation for subsidies or 
guaranties. 

As the Texas and Pacific Company is controlled 
by men of great experience in affairs, who have for 
many years been prominent in the development of 
some portions of our railroad system, we are forced 
to the conclusion that this enterprise under their 
management is not one which commands the confi- 
dence of astute business men who have to invest in 
desirable securities. Itis this want of capital and 
public confidence whict®renders it impossible for 
the Texas and Pacific Company to build the road 
along the thirty-second parallel. Were ita corpor- 
ation with capital and credit, or were the project 
one commanding the confidence of business men 
under this management, the road might be built by 
the Texas and PaciticCompany. But,inour belief, 
unless the Government assames the burden of the 
undertaking, while its management is left to the 
Texasand Pacific Company, there would be no pus- 
sibility of the construction of the road even if the 
company should profess its purpose to accom- 
plish it. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The Southern Pacitic Railroad Company isa cor- 
poration of the State of California. Its original 
charter required the yearly construction of certain 
definite portions of its road, which condition, with 
others therein imposed, have been substantially 
complied with. The 23d section of the Act of Con- 
gress of 1871, above cited, is as follows: 

“That, forthe purpose of connecting the Texas 
Pacific Railroad with the city of San Francisco the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company of California is 
hereby authorized (subject to the laws of California) 
to construct a line of railroad from a pointat or near 
Tehachapa Pass, py way of Los Angeles, to the Texas 
Pacific Railroad, at or near the Colorado River, with 
the same rights, grants, and privileges and subject 
to the same limitationy restrictions, and conditions 
as were granted to said Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company of California by the Act of July twenty- 
seven, eighteen hundred and sixty-six.” 

This corporation has constructed its ruad to Fort 
Yuma, on the easterly bank of the Colorado River, 
in the southwesterly corner of the Territory of Ari- 
zona, which it claims to be the authorized point of 
connection with the Texas and Pacific Road, a dis- 
tance of about 720 miles. Its track has been laid 
through and over extraordinary natural obstacles, at 
the expense of about $60,000,000, and the 350 miles of 
its southern portion passes through # desert, and for 
164 miles nearest the Colorado without an oasis. 
This road, builtto preserve the charter, is of little 
value except forits anticipated connections with the 
Southern States, from which, owing tothe failure of 
the Texas and Pacific Company to comply with the 
requisitions of law, it is now more than 1,200 miles 
distant. 

Ivis true that the road would doa limited business 
with Arizona, should it be built no further. But the 
population of that Territory is only about 35,000, and 
of these not a large proportion would do business 
with it, because of the inconventent point of contact 
and of the imperfect communication via the Col- 
orado River. 

The road is already there, with its millions of money 
invested over a sandy waste, upon the good faith of 
the Government that the Texas and Pacific Road 
should be constructed so asto meet itat the Colo- 
rado River, or, inthe event of the failure of that 
Corporation soto do, that Congress should take such 
measures as should enable it to connect with the 
Southern States of the Union. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company, therefore, 
will suffer great loss unless it receives immediate re- 
lief by such legislation as will secure the early com- 
pletion of the road along the thirty-second parallel. 
True, it might prolong its existence by high tariffs 
levied upon the scanty commerce of that sparse 
Population, which, if now burdensome to the people, 
must remain so until Eastern communications, and 
consequent increasing traffic, shall result in a reduc- 
tion consistent with the continued existence of the 
corporation itself, and with some return upon the 
enormous sumsinvested. An increase of railroad 
facilities and connections is the only means of re- 
lieving the people of those territories from the high 
rates of transportation incident to their isolated 
condition and the development of the vast mineral 
wealth of those great territories, larger and richer 
in natural resources than many powerful kingdoms 
of theworld. 


POSITION OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC ROAD. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad, by force of the ab- 
solute necessity of its securing Eastern connections 
as soon as possible, in order to preserve its capital, 
is the only party which has both the power and the 
disposition to build this road. 

Karly in the sessions of this Congress a bill was 
introduced by Mr. Money, of Mississippi, proposing 
in substance to declare the franchise and land grant 
of the Texas and Pacific Company West of the Rio 
Grande River (the boundary between Texas and 
New Mexico) to be forfeited, and that the Southern 
Pacific Company be subrogated to the grants origin- 
ally made to the Texas Pacific Company West of 
said river. By the terms of this bill the Southern 
Pacific was to complete the road to El Paso, on the 
Rio Grande, 600 miles Easterly from its present ter- 
minus, which is at Fort Yunia, in six years; and if 
at the end of that time no other railroad should 
have been constructed Westerly to connect the 
Southern States with its line at El Paso, then, with 
the consent of the State of Texas, the Southern 
Pacitic Company might push Easterly until the con- 
nection indispensable to this company could be made 
with the Mississippi Valley. 

On the contrary, if the Texas and Pacific Com- 
pany. or any other road building Westerly, should 
arrive sooner at the Rio Grande than the Southern 
Pacific Company building Easterly,sueh road could 
build Westerly through the Territories till the ap- 
proaching lines of the two corporations should meet. 
This proposal was calculated to excite competition 
similar to that which drove the existing transcon- 
tinental line to completion before half the time al- 
lowed by Congress for that purpese bad expired. In 
this bill were numerous and well-guarded provisions 
to secure compliance with the terms and conditions 
which might be imposed by Congress, including Gove 
ernment regulation of tariffs and proper connections 
and running arrangements with other roads, pro-rat- 
ing with the Eastern lines,and other commendable 
features unusual but necessary in the charters of 
railroads. 

The passige of this bill was advocated by the 
Southern Pacific Company before the Committee, 
asking of the Government no other aid but the land 
grant through the territories. 





The Southern Pacific Company interposed no oppo- 


sition tothe guaranty asked by the Texas and Pacific 
east of the Rio Grande; but conte up'!ating the con- 
tingency of the denial of guaranty.of bonds to the 
Texas and Pacific Company, and the consequent total 
collapse of its undertaking, strongly insisted chat 
justice required that they should not.be held in 
check awaiting the result of continued applications 
by the Texas and Pacific Company for the money or 
credit of the nation with which to perform what the 
Soutnern Pacific was ready to do immediately for 
the land grant alone. 

To this bill the Texas and Pacific Company ob- 
jected. The only argument entitled t» weight, in 
our opinion, was that the Southern Pacific, connect. 
ing with the ocean at San Francisco and having inti- 
mate business relations with the Central Pacific 
Kailroad, might enter into combinations with that 
corporation against the public interest, and that the 
advantages of competition and of an ocean connec- 
tion at 8an Diego would then be lost. 


COMPETITION AND COMBINATION. 

We believe that any competition between rival 
paratlel lines of railroad for the same business 
which results in a loss to the companies, is sure to 
end in one of two ways—2ither in a combination by 
which the public will lose far more than it has ever 
gained from competition; or, on the other hand, in 
the ruinous cutting of rates persisted in until the 
weaker corporation is ruined, the public is left to 
the rapacity of the survivor. There is no real protec- 
tion to the public but in the enforcement of the law 
of the land. Competition which takes from corpor- 
ations just compensation is quite as ruinous as com- 
bination which gives them too much. 

No one can believe that the Texas and Pacific 
Company would, after constructing its line to the 
Pacitic Ocean, long compete with any rival to its Own 
loss, Or even so as to produce any reduction of rates 
below the maximum to which the public would sub- 
mit; or that it would fail to repair its losses or in- 
crease its gains whenever an opportunity might 
offer. We repeat that nothing but the law and the 
enf-rcement of the law by the Government can 
protect the public against the love of gain which is 
inherent in human nature. 

This trutn is recognized by the billof the Texas 
and Pacific Company reported by the majority of the 
Committee, and stringent provisions are therein 
made to hold that corporation within the bounds of 
justice and law; very unusual safeguards being pro- 
vided for, in consideration of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment itself is really required by the bill to fur- 
nish the means necessary to build the road and give 
to the projectors an additional bonus of $10,009,000. 
Restrictions and conditionsin a charter can be en- 
forced by the machinery of the law against one cor- 
poration as wellas another. 


RELATIONS OF THE SOUTHERN CENTRAL 
AND TEXAS PACIFIC ROADS TO BACH 
OTHER AND TO THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Assuming that the Southern Pacific is controled 
by the Centra! Pacific (which is denied), there is the 
strongest reason to suppose that this circumstance 
would operate rather to the benefit than to the in 
jury of the South and Southwest. The whole length 
of the Central Pacitic is about 800 miles. The South- 
ern Pacific, from San Francisco to the Colorado, is 
more than 700 miles. Add to this the proposed ex- 
tension of 60) miles, and the total is over 1,300 miles 
and we beli-ve it probable that the Southern Pacific 
will extend its line easterly across Texas, unless the 
desired subsidy should enable the Texas Pacific 
Company to form the connection at El Paso. 
T xerefore, if San Francisco would be the point to 
which all business would converge —the focus of in- 
land and oceanic communication on the Pacific 
shores—the Southern Pacific branch offers to this 
imagined Central and Southern combination the 
earnings of at least 1,300 miles of road, against 800 on 
the Central Pacific. Which branch, then, will this 
supposed combination most naturally employ? Im- 
pelled by its own interests, its own investments and 
connections, what section of the country will it seek 
to develop? Is it notapparent that, whatever may 
have been its previous purposes, by virtue of the 
proposed extension of its line, it is at once converted 
into essentially aSouthern road? It is no reply to 
thisto say that, owning the Westerly ends of the 
Middle and Southern routes, it will blockade bots 
until its exactions are complied with, for the bill we 
recommend expressly reserves and confers upon 
Congress far groater powers of control over the 
Southern Pacific than are contained in the bill re 
ported by the majority, and so long as the people 
are so disposed they can protect themselves by the 
same methods which must be resorted to in order to 
secure performance of their obligations by the 
Texas and Pacitic C»mpany, and with no greater 
powers of resistance on the part of the one than the 
other, except that the restrictions in the organic law 
of the Southern Pacific are the more stringent and 
explicit. Again, for what business will this supposed 
competition arise? The Southern road should be 
built to benefit the Southern States. Do these 
states expect that the Central and Union Pacific can 
or ever will compete with a Southern road for the 
commerce of the Southern States? The Middle and 
Southern line might, indeed, compete for business 
inthe latitude of New York and Philadelphia; but 
the Pennsylvania Central Railroad and its 6,000 miles 
of trunk and Western connections does not run 
through the South Atlantic, the Gulf and South- 
western States apy more than does the Union Pacific 
and its easterly extensions via Chicago to New York. 
Is not this moneter (speaking after the manner of 
the majority) che more dangerous, rather, because, 
while the nearer to them, it is yet not of them; and, 
if they enlarge its power, are they not the surer to 
become its victims and to pour forever their tribute 
into the lap of the Middle Atlantic States? Will not 
the Southern business, if it has a fair chance, go 
over the Southern route, no matter who builds it or 
who runs it? Can that business ever be forced 
northerly to Omaha? Coming from the oceident, 
how ®an transportation climb the Sierras via that 
city, to be distributed in Georgia and Florida and 
South Carolina, when there is communication along 
the thirty-second parallel? How, then, can there 
ever be any competition by the Union and Central 
Pacific for the business of these Southern States 
‘There might be competition which would inure to 
the benefit of Philadelphia and New York, but just 
as soon as the middle and Southern portions of the 
country are reached the Pennsylvania Central, 
owning and running this whole Southern route, will 
control all the commerce of the South along the 
thirty-second parallel, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Is not the fact apparent that one owner con- 
trolling athrough line, the easterly half of which 
runs through the Middle and Border States, and the 





westerly half of which, curving southerly, holdsthe 
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communications of the South Atlantic and Guit 
States of the Lower Mississippi Valley, of Texas, 
andthe far Southwest, is infinitely more dangerous 
to the country, and to the South especially, which 
must use southern routes in any event, than two 
owners, one in California and one in Philadelphia, 
who are sufficiently hostile to hold each other in 
check under the superintendence of the Jaw? But the 
billof the majority simply locates another Omaha 
on the Lower Mississippi, and demands that the 
Texas and Pacific Company shall thus be to the 
South all they charge that the Union and Central 
Pacific combined are to the country. 

We talk of the outlets to the Pacific; but we must 
remember that the main channelsof business are 
controlled by their ownership and location on the 
Atlantic, as well asthe Pacific,and the time is not 
far distant whenthbe surpassing development of our 
Western and Southwestero possessions will require 
and secure not one, but many tracks, which may be 
laid along lines already surveyed or may debouch 
through new passes, which the surveyor is sure to 
find and the engineer to subdue, upon our Western 
shores. 

This certainty of the future is provided for by the 
final section of our bill. 

As bearing upon the alleged desire of the Southe 
ern and Centra! Pacific Railroads to monopolize the 
commercial outlets of the Pacitic Coast, it should be 
stated that it was shown before the committee that 
in 1873, when both those corporations were under 
Substantially the same control as now, the Southern 
Pacific sold its entire franchise and property to Col. 
Thomas A, Scott, of Philadelphia, in the interest of 
this same Texas and Pacific Company, including the 
whole route to San Francisco, and his failure to 
keep the control alone prevented the consolidation 
of that corporation with the line to San Francisco. 
After this it seems strange that the Southern Pacific 
should expend so many millions in buildingits road 
through a desert merely to prevent the construction 
of the Texas and Pacific lines. One would imagine 
that the expenditure of a tithe of that money would 
have purchased the Texas and Pacific franchise, and 
exploded the whole project of a Southern road along 
the thirty-second parallel for years. 

It is also worthy of notice that in the last Congress 
the Texas and Pacitic Company entered intow@n ar- 
rangement with the Southern Pacific, by which the 
former was to build and own easterly and the latte 
to build and own westerly, meeting at the Rio 
Grande. Is there, then, either sense or sincerity in 
this praise of competition and denunciation of com- 
bination—all for the publie good ? 

The truth is that a subsidy is of more consequence 
than the ratiroad to those wgo ask for it, while to 
those who will have to pay for both the railroad is 
the principal thing. 


THE FORFEITURE OF LAND GRANTS IN THE 
TERRITORIES. 


Upon the question of the power of Congress to de- 
clure the rights of the Texas and Pacitic Company 
derived from the United States west of the Rio 
Grande to be forfeited by reason of its default and 
breach of the conditions upon which they were 
vranted and revested in the nation, it is contended 
by that corporation that, without its consent, no 
such action or measures to secure the completion of 
the road can be taken until the expiration of the 
full ten years allowed tor the construction of the 
entire road. Wecannot discuss the legal question, 
if there ts one,in this report; but it appears to us 
thata simple perusal of the law above cited, in view 
of the facts stated, which are not denied, must be a 
suflicient reply to this position. {t cannot be that 
Congress has given any corporation the right to bar- 
ricaoe this great enterprise for 10 years at will. Least 
of allean it be that such wrong is perpetrated in a 
charter which, by its own terms, may, in any event, 
be altered, amended, and repealed whenever the 
publie good requires, F 

That charter was given to secure the completion of 
the road, not to prevent it; and any construction of 
its language which defeuts its purpose is legally 
false. 


PROVISIONS OF THE MINORITY BILL. 


Influenced by these considerations, and others, 
which cannot now'’be stated with desirable brevity, 
we beg leave toreport the accompanying bill asa 
substitute forthe bill reported by the majority and 
recommend its passage. 

Itis proper to say that the bill is substantially the 
sume as that introduced by Mr. Blair on the 25th day 
of February, being House Bill No, 3,526, with an 
umendmentextending the time of the Texas and Pa- 
citie Company two years, making six years within 
which to build its road to Kl Paso, provided it is not 
sooner metin the state of Texas by the Southern 
Pacitic, building easterly. See the second section of 
the bill. 

Its provisions may he epitomized, as follows: 

Atter reciting the failuge of the Texas and Pacific 
Company to perform the condi ions of its organic 
act and amendments thereto, and alleging, in sec- 
ion 1, thatthe occasion has arisen ii which Congress 
may and should assertthe power expressly reserved, 
us above stated to adopt such measures as it might 
deem necessary and proper to secure the speedy 
completion of said railroad, in section 2 the bill pro- 
vides that the Southern Pacitic Railroad may extend 
its line of railroad and telegraph from the present 
terminus to the easterly bank of the Rio Grande, 
»yhere to connect with the constructed road of the 
Texas Pacific or any other road in the state of Texas 
which shall have arrived at that point, and that 
upon the passage of the Actall the rights formerly 
conferred upon the Texas Pacific Company westerly 
of the Rio Grande shall be deemed to have lapsed 
und terminated asto s.id Company and to be re- 
vested in the United States for the purposes of this 
Act. Toe bill does not undertake to interfere with 
the rights, if any, acquired by the Texas and Pacific 
Company from the state of California. 

Secticn 3 confers the right of way through the 
Territories in common form, 200 feet wide on either 
side, with an agerezate amount of land, not exceed- 
irg one section in five, for depots and other neces- 
sary uses of the road, and that the United States 
shall extinguish any Indian titles, as usual in such 
grants. Probably, however, there are none which 
would be interfered with. 

Section 4 provides that the Southern Pacific Rail- 
10ad shall commence its roud within one year after 
the passage of the act, and within one year there- 
after shall complete 100 miles, and not less than 50 
miles yearly, and shall comolete the whole to the 
Rio Grande, and shall also extend its line to San Diego 
(within 90 miles of which city itis now in operation, 
and is being pushed along some 25 miles annually), 
within six years after the passage of this act, being 
An average of 115 miles per year. 
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Upon failure to complete each year, as in this sec- 

tion provided, Congress mey imm:diately take any 
measures it shall deem necessary for the completion 
of the road; thus enabling Congress, if it should be- 
come desirable, to restore to the Texas and Pacitic 
Company all its old privileges long before that Com- 
pany wiil get to the Rio Grande, or take any other 
measures necessary to secure its completion forth- 
with. There would be no room forthe unreasonable 
and obstructive construction which the Texas and 
Pacific Company sets up under its own charter, to 
delay the building of the road until the required 
money can be extorted from the public Treasury. 

If no road built westerly through Texas has 
reached E] Paso in six years, then, the State of Texas 
consenting, the Southern Pacitic may build easterly 
and connect with the Texas Pacific or some other 
company; and,on the other hand, if the Southern 
Pacific fails to reach the Rio Grande in six years, 
the Texas Pacific Company, or any other company, 
may build through the Territories to connect with 
the Suuthern Pacific, and have for the part of its road 
so constructed the rights herein given to that cor- 
poration. 

Sections 5,6,and 8 are too long to state in this re- 
port; but we respectfully ask close attention to the 
cautious and onerous nature of their conditions and 
safeguards for the protection of the public and of 
the private citizen. All the provisions of this nature 
found in the bill of Mr. Money, which was advocated 
by the Southern Pacific Raiiroad before the Commit- 
tee, are here preserved ; also every provision of this 
rature fer Governmental supervision and control of 
fares and freights, to secure an open highway +o fur 
as practicable, and a competing line along the 
thirty-second parallel, the first use of the road to the 
Government for postal and military purposes, con- 
nections, pro-rating, prevention of combinations, 
etc., ete., which are proposed in the bill of the Texas 
Pacific Company, in consideration of subsidy and land 
arant, are, in the very language employed in that bill, 
incorporated into this, with other provisions deemed 
essential to the public good, and this without any 
grant to the Company but the naked right of way 
above stated. 

Section 7 saves all rights, if any, ot the Texas Pa- 
cific in California derived from that state. 

Section Ygives right of way through military res- 
ervations, and requires the company to furnish suit- 
able stations and accommodations for use of the 
Goternment. 

‘Section 11 reserves expressly full powers to compe! 
compliance with the provisions of the bill in the 
most effectual manner possible. These restrictions 
and reservations are mere comprehensive and explic- 
it than are contained in any other railroad charter, to 
our knowledge. 

The whole section is as follows: 

Src. li. Notwithstanding the rights and franchises 
herein granted to the Southern Pacific Railroad, Con- 
gress reserves the power to authorize the construc- 
tion of other independent and peting lines of 
railroad and telegraph along or near the thirty-sec- 
ond parallel of north latitude. or any part thereof, 
from the westerly boundary of the State of Texas to 
San Diego, or other port on the Pacific Coast in Cali- 
fornia, whenever the public good shall require, and 
especially whenever it shall be deemed necessary by 
Congress, in order to secure or preserve to the coun- 
try the benefit of a transcontinental and competing 
line between the Mississippi Valley and the Pacitic 
Ocean elong the said parallel. 

And Congress hereby expressly reserves the sage 
powers to regulate and control rates of transporta- 
tion and telegraph charges, connections, and run- 
ning arrangements, and all powers of every descrip- 
tion over the existence, operation,and management 
of said Southern Pecitic Railroad between the 
P ints above mentioned as were by law reserved 
over the Texas Pacific Railroad (ompany by the 
United States, or which may be necessary tor the 
public good; and Cn baving just regard to 
vested rights, shall siter, amend, and repeal the 
charter thereof, and this act, as the public good shall 
require. 


CAN AND WILL THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY BUILD THE ROAD, IF PERMIT IED? 


The Southern Pacific Railroad desires the land 
grant through the ‘Territories, but, being notified 
that we are unwilling to support a less stringent bill, 
has declared its purpose to proceed to build the road 
#8 8001 as it shall become a law. Weare not willing 
to recommend the appropriation of either land or 
money to secure the construction of this road by the 
Southern Pac'fic Company, because its credit is un- 
asrailable, its bonds now relling at nearly par; and 
especially do we think it uncalled for wnen anactual 
necessity, ing to pulsion, exists, that it 
should build the road and form those eastern con- 
nections which are essential to its continual life, 
Unless Congress decides to give both land and mone 
to secure what can be just as wel) had, with as much 
or more certainty of promoting the puplic good, 
without public expense. Since our views were made 
public, it has been charged thatthe Southern Pacific 
would never build the road under a charter so re- 
strictive and stringent; that it couldand would only 
use this legislat'on asun obstacle to others at the 
West, just asthe Texas and Pacific Company is used, 
at the east end of the pr. posed route. But when 
the history and achivemenms of this corporation in 
the construction of 700 miles of far more difficult 
and expensive road in California for the express pur- 
pose of securing @ southeasterly connection with the 
Guif and Atlantic States, its present credit, and its 
corps of trained bailders, now idling away their time, 
its accumulations of materials awaiting this levisla- 
tion, and the necessity that it must buila or die before 
any other road is likely to reach it—when all these 
circumstances are fully considered by the House 
and by the country, we are confident that the Jveciar- 
ation of those whose interests arein the direction 
of converting the public Treasury into a railroad 
subsidy fund, that the Southern Pacitic is not act- 
ing in good faith, and will never build the road, is 
inspired only by the fear that, if afforded the oppor- 
tunity, that corporation c:rtainly will build it at 
once, and thus forever end these raids upon the 
Treasury in the interest of private associations un- 
der the pretense of promoting the puplic good. 


CONCLUSION. 


We submit thatit will work great wrong to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad corporation, to the great 
South and Southwest, and to the whole country to 
reject this bill and to enact the bill recommended by 
the majority of the committee in the interest of the 
‘Texas and Pacific Company, or to reject this bill un- 
der any circumstances. This measure does not an- 
tagonize, nor did the Southern Pacific Railroad an- 
tagonize before us, any railroad project branch or 
connection East of the Rio Grande. It simply asks 
to build 600 miles of railroad half way from the Col- 
oradoto Forth Worth the present Westerly terminus 
of the Texas and Pacific Compeny, and 9) additional 
miles in California, to complete the San Diego con- 
nection, without any public aid and subject to all 
reasonable restrictions in the public interest. True, 
it desires the land grant; but we do not recommend 
it, because we believe that this corporation will build 
the road without. 

Should the representatives of that portion of the 
country chiefly to be benefited, not by the subsidy, 
but by the road, defeat this measure, it is difficult for 
us to see how they can reasonably expect the rest of 
the country to consent to burden the taxpayer and 
embarrass our policy with the most dangerous pre- 
cedent, which would exhaust the Treasury with hun- 
dreds of subsidies throughout the unlimited future 
of the nation. 

It would seem impossible for any man to justify 
himself to his conmepnaney and to his country at 
large in a course which depletes the Treasury, when 
= that is desired is attaipable without expense to 

e@ people. 

Profoanaly desirous as we are for the speedy com- 








pletion of this great enterprise, and believing that 
we recommend the only practicable or justifiable 
legisiation upon the subject, we respectfully recom- 
mend the passage of this bill. J. 4 LUTTRELL, 
G. M. LANDERS. 
, HENRY W. BLAIR. 

We one substantially in the conclusions of this 
eport. 


ABRAMS. HEWITT. 
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VIEWS OF MESSRS. LUTTRELL AND BLAIR: 


The undersigned, of the sub-committee to whom 
were referred House bills Nos. 1,919, 2,118, 1.964, 2,031, 
and 2,573, report that we have hada the same under 
consideration, and, while differing with the majority, 
we are as sensible to the advantages to followthe 
speedy completion of the thirty-second parallel 
Pacific Railroad. in the way of encouragement to 
trade, manufactures, and mining throughout the 
country ; in the development of the population and 
industries of the Southwest territory ; in the military 
protection of our frontier; and in the economies to 
the sdministrat on of the Government, as the major- 
ity of 1ts members can be, and are as desirous to 
promote that object. We differ only as to tne means 
to be employed. 

Two propositi:ns are before us looking to that 
end. One of them, the Texus and Pacific, seeks to 
retain its lurd grant fromthe United States, amount- 
ing to 18,000,000 acres, 10 obtain two sears’ addi- 
tional time, and a special and extraordinary grant of 
the credit of the n»tion in the form of an endorse- 
ment upon $38,750 000 of the company’s bonds, pledg- 
ing it to the payment of 5 per cent. gold interest for 

e' 


years. 

»he ther, the Southern Pacific, asks only our 
sanction to continue its road Kastward across the 
territories within the same time, but without any 
other or further assistance than the contiguous 
grant of lands now at the disposal of Congress, 

Which of these two propositions, as guardians of 
the public interests, Can we adopt? Which of these 
two candidates, as practical business men, ought we 
to intrust with this bag weesenens oly We should select 
the proposition most favorable to the good of the 
people. It would seem that by the charter the grant 
ot land along this thirty-second parallel line ip the 
territories was made double that of the pioneer line 
by the torty-first parallel, as if in lieu of future aid 
in money or credit. This purpose again appears 
in the amendment of 1872, which turceer lightened 
the burdens and enlarged the privileges of the 
T+ xas «nd Pacific Company, and which were granted 
upon the express condition 

“That nothing in this xct shall He so construed as 
to authorize the grant of adoitional lands or subsidy, 
of any nature or kind whatsvever,on the Govern- 
ment of the United States.”’ 

Both the act and its arrendments required as a 
condition precedent that the work should be pros- 
ecuted simultaneously trom the Kast: rn and est- 
erp termini, By the Act of 1872 there were required 
to be completed not less than 500 miles on the main 
line in Texas upd not less than 110 m.les in Califor- 
nia by May 2d, 1878; whereas, in fact, less than 200 
miles ot the main line have been completed Wester- 
ly from the Marshall terminusin Texas,and not one 
mile oreven wa foot from San Diego Kasterly. There 
has been a marked failure on the part of the compa- 
ny to comply with the terms on which the lands and 
franchises were granted. This contingency of fail- 
ure was, by the caution ot Congress, foreseen and 
provided forin both Acts, by a proviso that, 

‘Upon failure to so complete it, Congress may 
adopt such measures asit may deem necessary and 
proper to secure its speedy completion.” 

The tact of such fatiure is obvious by its appear- 
ance here for turther aid and indulgence, and it 
thereby confesser inability to proceed with the con- 
struction and tu muke good its delinquencies. 

By the same act of charter the Southern Pacific 
was authorized to construct sowe 350 miles of road 
in Calffornia to connect this thirty-second parallel 
road with one previously authorized, extending to 

San Francisco, at the rate of 50 miles perannum. It 
appears by the record that ic has completed that por- 
tion within the seven years allotted, notwithstund- 
ing the great physical obstructions and the hardness 
of the times,and has over 700 miles of road in op- 
eration, with branch roads and terminiat seaports 
in Southern California, in rail communication with 
Sau Francisco, while its eastern terminus is onthe 
Fastern bank of the Rio Colorado, in Arizona. 

In this attitude of affairs it represents that it would 
bea great hardship to be compelled to wait indeti- 
nitely upon a disabled company for a connectin 
road from the Kast, and asks of us the privilege of 
continuing its road eastward through the Ter. ito- 
ries to the Rio Grande, and as much further as may 
be necessary to meet the Texas roads within six 
years. Such is the desire foran outlet to the East, 
weich shall admit it to participation in through 
overland traffic, that it offers, if its request be 
grantea, to construct a line to Ban Diego Harbor, in 
addition to its present ocean termini, and to pro-rate 
on through business with all Kasterv connections to 
San Francisco or thes patete. and to allow Congress 
to impose the rates and fares on the line between its 
Eastern and Western ,termini at Pacific ports, 
although asking no aid of the United States which 
it is not its advantage for Convress to wrant. This is 
rather more than it is within the power of the other 
company to offer. No good and satisfactory reason 
is found why this proposition should not be prompt- 
ly and cheerfully accepted. 

Were we administering our own priva usiness, 
could we fora moment hesitute between t e offers, 
one of which, besides bee | an undeserved tavor, 
involves grave responsibilities, dangerous prece- 
dent, gnd great risks; while the other avoids all 
commitments, all doubtful policy, and insures ail its 
proffered benefits within tbe same time, without the 
risk of a dollar of the people’s money or credit? We 
conceive we are not here as the almoners of the 
bounty of the Government to its citizens or corpora- 
tions; but as guardians of the public welfare and 
trustees of its property and credit of the nation, 
sworn to obey the Cunstitution and protect the best 
interests of the people. And in this view we cannot 
concur in the report of the majority. which proposes 
tu grant a subsidy or guaranty of #38,750,000 of the 
people’s money or credit to @ corporation. We are 
opposed to granting Government ald in money, 
bonds, lands, or blic credit to any corporation ; 
but of the two propositions before us we prefer the 
one tft will save to the Government and the tax- 
paying people nearly $40,000,000. 

J.K. LUTTRELL. 

I concur substantially in this report. 

HENRY W. BLAIR. 


ANTI-SUBSIDY VIEWS OF MR. MORRISON. 


The Texas and Pacific Railroad Company seek to 
obtain the guaranty of the United Stat«s for the pay- 
ment or the interest on $48,750,000 of 50-year 5 per 
cent. bonds, to be issued vy said railroad company, 
and used by it in building and extending its raitroad 
trom Fort Worth. in texas,to the Pacific Ocean at 
San Diego, in California. The road to be constructed 
is 1,400 miles in length; the bonds to be issued 
amount to $27,678 per mile; and the interest guaran- 
teed to be paid by the United States, used asa sinking 
fund and invested in Government bonds bearing the 
same ratg of interest, would pay $3800,000,0U0 of the 
public debt. 

Has Congress the power to authorize the coveted 
guaranty? If it has,the power has been cuntferred 
upon Congress to make giltsof the public moneys 
and public property to private corporations and in- 
dividuals. Has any sucn power been granted by the 
Constitution or is it necessary to the execution of 
any power that is granted ¢ 

This railroad, when built, will be the private prop- 
erty of the shareholders. It will be aes and 
post-road in the same sense and to th@ same extent, 
and none other, that all other railroads of the coun- 
try over which the Government may transport its 
mails, troops, or supplies for reasonable compensa- 
tion are milltary and post-roads. It is submitted 
that the power has not been conferred upoa Con- 
gress to make the United States a partner in such, 
an enterprise by subscription to its capital stock; or, 
more, to authorize the construction of the road out 
of the resources of the people, to be made a gift to 
the railroad company. 


POWER OF CONGRESS DOUBTFUL. 


tingency want to use it for a military purpose, any 
more than they may go into rship with a 
stock-raiser because horses are necessary in war. 
The United States have power to regulate toreign 
commerce and commerce between the states; but it 








does now fe low that they may indorse the rotes of a 
shipbui! or hant, by wey of stimulating an 
encouraging Business. The Yersigned is unable 

Derceive any distinction in principle between 
these cases and the demand of the projectors of this 
railroad for a loan of the Government credit to the 
extent of many millions, with which to prosecute a 
private speculation. 

Pr sident Jackson, in his veto message of the 
Maysville Road pil! diacusned the power in ques- 
tion and denied the right of Congress to the prem- 
ises without a previous emeodment the Coasti- 
tution granting the power, which, in his opinion, was 
clearly reserved ty the instrument as it atood and 
now stands in respec: tothis pow: r. President Polk 
held the same views, and devoted a large part of his 
last annual message to this grave question, then 
Deginning to assume dangerous proportions. 

‘he weight of authority in fevor of the views of 
Preside: ts Jackson and Polk is overwhelming. 
Among the statesmen of the earlier days of the Ke- 

ublic there wag little or po difference of opinion. 

content wyself with the naked statement of the 

istorical truth, and I will not burcen these pases 
with the bright array of names, from Jefferson 
down, which might be heought to its support. 

The railway company which arks for this enormous 
aopropriation of credit presents no claim upon the 
public which entities it toexemption from the gen- 
eral rule. The enterprise is essentially a private 
one, and the company has already received from the 
United States and the state of Texas # sufficient 
basis of credit tu have built the road had its assets 
been prudently managed. 

The undersigned is not unmindful of the fact that 
ata later period a different rule of construction pre- 
vailed from that which prevailed in the earlier days 
ef the Republic, and which is now here insisted 
upon. 


DANGER OF SUBSIDIES. 


Undelegated power is necessarily unregulated and 
unrestrained Power usurped never was and never 
will be honestly adwinistered. 

When we passed the limits of constitutional power 
we invited venality, corruption, and al) the perils of 
corporate greed with which the country under the 
later construction has become unhappily familiar. 
First, as if by stealth and indirection, gifts and grants 
of the public property were made through the States; 
then directly to private corporations; and, finally, 
under the necessities, real or supposed, of civil war. 
subsidies assumed the objectionable form propcsed 
in the pending bill. 

The undersigned would remind the House that 
this later rule of construction only obtained a foot- 
ing ut a period when American statesmanship had 
grown restive under constitutional restraints, which 
are still believed to be essential and indispensable 
to the protection and well-being of the people; and 
when rules of construction obtained a footing which 
finally wrecked us in c vil wer, we should retrace our 
stepsand return tothe doctrines and the practices 
of the fathers. In this the people have preceded us, 
and this House has by solemn resolution condemned 
the turther grant or renewal of subsidies tn ap 
form. The lands already granted exceed 200,000, 
acres, a quantity inarea and acres equal to the seven 
great States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, 
[Hinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa; equal to the original 
thirteen State~,if we exclude West Virginia. The 
money subsidies already ranted, guaranteed, 
Jonned, or given, which tn Pacific Ratlroad legisia- 
tion have hitherto proved to be equivalent terms, 
used asa sinking fund, would liquidate more than 
$880,000.000 of the public debt. 

The property outof which this 1.400 miles of railway, 
to be owned by private individuals, is to be con- 
structed is wholly the creature of the Government. 
The shareno'ders contribute no part ot it underthe 

provisions of this bill. If this road is a matter of 
sufficient national concern to be built by the Gov- 
ernment, itis submitted that the Government, and 
notthe railroad company, should own it. The pres- 
ent value of the $48,750, of tifty-year bonds. were 
the principal also guaranteed by the Government, 
would not exceed $5,000,000. Intheir proposed torm, 
were the interest-guaranty of the Government de- 
tached, the bonds would beabsolutely worthless. 

The 444 miles of constructed road is not inc uded 
in the = osed mortgage to indemnity the Govern- 
ment for its guaranty. The land grant ot the state 
ot Texas. » hich constituted the most valuable of the 
securities heretofore offered by the Texas ano Pacific 

Railroad Company to the Government as indemnity 
for its guaranty, has lapsed andis not included in 
the proposed mortgage for indemnity under this 
bill. The tands heretofore granted to the Company 
by Cougress, situxte in the Territories of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona and the state of California, sre be- 
lieved to afford the Government no substantial in- 
—— for its guaranty. The area of tillable or 
available agricultural lundsis inconsiderable. The 
whole proceeds are liable to be consumed in their 
survey and sale. If railroad weap repents itvelf, 
the bondholders will foreclose any claim of the Gov- 
ernment when the bonds are payable. The only real 
indemnity, therefore, which the Guvernment 0: tains 
for its guaranty isfound in its right to retain the 
price and cost of carrying its mails, troops, ard sup- 
phes over not the Texas and Pacitie Railroad, but 
over that part of it to be built upon its (the Govern- 
ment’s) own credit. The local or way carrying on the 
road to be constructed west of Fort Worth to be paid 
for by the Government must long be inconsiderable, 
while through Speed fo will be divided between this 
and otber roads and branches. 

The history of Pacific Ratiroad legislation and the 
practices under it does not justify the expectation 
Ot net earnings which will inure to the benefit of the 
Government in compensation for its guaranty or 
otherwise. That the road » ight be so constructed 
and s0 operated asina considerable degree to save 
theGovernment harmless in its guaranty is possible. 
That it will not be so constructed or operated our 
guypemience abundantly proves. We have fostered 
by lavish grants from the publie treasury a number 
of corporaticns, which, in return for our ill -consia- 
ered bounty, have oppressed the peopl and grown £0 
strong a8 to defy the Government orsorich as to 
cc. rruptits officers. The proof is ubundant that Con- 
gress itself has failed to withstand the corrupting 
influences of the great corporations it has created. 
Thee is nothing in the history of the Texas and Pa- 
citic Rat/road Company which justifies the conclusion 
that its methods and practices will be diff rent from 
the methods and practices of its predecessors. 


KECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


The undersigned is not unmindful of the commer- 
cial importance and special advantages of the pro- 
posed road as @ transcontinental railway, and con- 
curs in the belief expressed by the mi jority of the 
Committee that, “but for our unfortunate civil dis- 
turbances, there can be little doubt that the first 
transcontinental line of railway constructed would 
have been on or near the thirty-secund parallel.” 
But it is submitted that this beltef affords no suffi- 
cient justification for the wusranty and subsidy 
asked. For, were it conceded, as it is) ot, that this 
enterprise is essentially of the Sonthern character 
with which it is attempted to be stamped, no re#son 
can be built upon that fact which ae not be urged 
with equal force as a reason why the Government 
should equalize between the lately-contending sec- 
tions all the losses resulting from “ our unfortunate 
civil aisturbances.” 

The statement of the majerity that the Govern- 
mentof the United States. in view of the quantity 
of lands given to it by Southern States, has been un- 
ust to the South in the bestowal of bounties, ix be- 
leved to find itsrefutation in the character of the 
men who before che war represented that section. 
They were too sensitive as to the rightsof their sec- 
tion to be satisfied with less than what was rightfully 
theirs. The undersigned is pot a vised as to how 
the Texa¢ and Pacific Railroad Company acquired 
the franchise a’ dright of way by which it is author. 
ized to construct its railroad from Fort Worth to El 
Paso, in the State of Texas, whether by grant from 
the State «of Texas or by purchase from or consolida- 
tion with the Mempbis, FE) Raso, and Pacific Railroad 
Company, under the fourth section of the act of 
March 34, 1871, entitled **An Act to incorporate the 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company and to a#id in the 
construction of its road and for other purposes.” 

In the case of Davis gs. Gray, 16 Wallace, page 
203, Urited States Supreme Court decided tbat the 
Memphis, El Paso, and Pacific was a surviving cor- 

mati n, with all its property in possession and all 
fs faculties unimpaired. This franchise and right 
ot way the company proposes to morigage to in- 
demnify the sovernment for its gustan, It be- 
comes a material fact, therefore, to knowif it was 
ever acquired in either of the modes suggested, or 
otherwise, and whether it hes been forfeit 4 or lost 
with the Texas land grant. The undersigned ex- 
presses no opinion upon this question which was 
not considered by the Committee; but submits that 
due-regara for the interests ot the Government de- 
mands that, before any guaranty is made bused in 
part on @ Mortwige of the said franchise and right of 
way, the House Should be informed and advised as 
to the tile to whatis Papa ne to be mortgaged. 


mitt 
Respect ta PLLAM R. MORRISON, 
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‘= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country ‘ 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it 1s also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1864 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 

ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
auch a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three N:w Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary,asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber, 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every Office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, in 
stead of hundreds, of these letters, 


New BEpror», Mass., March 4th, 1878. 
If whatone gives away is what he saves, eure- 
ly THe INDEPENDENT must bave a rich store 
of treasure laid by; for during the time I have 
been a subscriber, some ten years, I have been 
the grateful recipient of several very valuable 
and pleasing gifts. And now, to crown the 
whole, comes the “ Dictionary.”” Ihavealways 
considered Webster as undi<putable authority ; 
but, after a careful comparison of the two 
authors with several leading journals and 
standard works, I am compelled to own my 
opinion somewhat shaken, and [ presume [ 

shall travsfer my allegiance to Worcester. 
B. W. WINSLOW. 


York, Pa., Marob 5th, 1878. 

I received this morning a copy of Worcester’s 
Dictionary, published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co, of Philadelphia—the premium you so lib- 
erally offer for three new subscribers. It is, 
indeed, a very baodsome premium, and must 
add greatly to the enviable reputation of that 
great publishing house, Lippincott & Co. You 
have been giving, for the past ten or twelve 
years that I have been a subscriber to your 
paper, such liberal premiums that | have en- 
joyed your paper, if uot eutirely gra‘uitously, 
at amere nomival price; which makes me great- 
ly your debtor. H. 8. MYERS, 


Da.Ton, Mass., March 2d, 1876. 
Received my Dictionary all right last night, 
and am greatly pleased with it, asI expected 
to be, baviog several of your premiums and 
always finding them of a pleasing kind, and, 
like all good things, ‘‘ growing better and bet- 
ter.”” I have long wanted a dictionary, but 
saw no way of gettingit. Am beginning to think 
all tnings are possible to the subscribers of 
THE INDEPENDENT, which, by the way, has 
visited me every week for twenty-three years, 
and [ hope it will every week of my life 
L. M. GOODNOW, 


BUCHTEL COLLEGE, AKRON, O., } 
March 3d, 1878. f 


I received, in good order, your handsome 
present, Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Dictionary, and tender you many thanks for 
thesame. In regard to style and binding, it is 
much better than I expected it would be. I 
can well commend the use of both THE INDE- 
PENDENT and Dictionary to every college 
student, because one of them costs nothing, and 
the amount of valuable information they contaio 
isunlimited. LOUIS B. BUCKINGHAM. 


SavuGertigs, N. Y., March 11th, 1878. 
We are in receipt of Worcester’s Unabridged, 
which we obtained for the use of our school. 
We are all, both teachers and scholars, pleased 
with the book. While we accept Worcester as 
the highest authority in spelling and pronun- 
ciation, we find it very convenient to have (as 
we do inthis work) the preferences of other 
principal autbors on all-words upon which au- 
thors differ. ALBERT B. WIGGIN, 
Prin. of Saugerties Institute, 


CLEVELAND, O., March 5th, 1878. 
The ‘Worcester Unabridged’ has come to 
hand. It is an excellent edition, strongly 
bound in leather, printed in clear, plain type, 
and altogether very handsomely gotten up. 
No library is complete without such a Diction- 
ary, and I have no doubt your presentation of 
it as a premium must very largely augment 
your subscription list. DAN. P. EELLS. 


LuBEc, MAINE, March 2d, 1873, 
The Dictionary came to nawd lust week, in 
good condition, and I am well pleased with it. 
It surpasses my most sanguine expectations, 
As to THE INDEPENDENT, [ bave taken it for 
four years and consider it « part of my house- 
hold. It isthe cheapest and best weekly in the 
country and no man of intelligence cau afford 
to be without it. Many thanks for the Diction- 

ary. M. M. FOSTER, 7. ™. 


GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Murch 5tu, 1878 { 
We duly received, in good order, the Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictiouary, and are in the 
weekly enjoyment of Tas INDEPENDENT. I 
think hospitals generally would do well to avail 
themselves of your generous offer. 
W. W. GODDING, Superintendent. 


ALBION, W1s., March 6th, 1878. 
In behalf of the *‘ Badger Society’’ I thank 
you for the Worcester’s Dictionary, received 
by me. It is a valuable book, and, with Tuer 
INDEPENDENT, is just what we, as a literary 
society, wished for. 
W.dJ. DUNAVAN, Librarian. 


MrT. Vernon, Lyp., March 7th, 1878. 

1 am just in receipt of the Dictionary, in good 
order. For this valuable gift please accept my 
thanks. I am willing to acknowledge it as a 
present, for I consider the paper well worth 
the money sent. CHAS. F. LEONARD. 

Senate CHAMBER, ) 
Avpany, N. Y., Maren 4th, 1878. { 

The Dictionary given by youasa premium 
for three years’ subscription to THe INpDBE- 
PENDENT was received in perfect order. 





. W. DICKINSON. 


Iusurance, 


The Insurance Editor wit quwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confllentially, by mat, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of pan Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy 
(1) as to age of insurer at tssue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








A COMPLETE VINDICATION. 





AsouT a year and a half ago the insur- 

ance commissioner of the State of New 
Jersey, Mr. Henry C. Kelsey, who is also 
secretary of state, pronounced the New 
Jersey Mutual insolvent and applied to the 
chancellor for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. After giving the company a rea- 
sonable time to put enough money into it 
to make it solvent, a receiver was appointed. 
Soon after it was discovered that the great- 
est frauds had been perpetrated, and that an 
attempt had been made to defraud the 
policyholders out of the little that re- 
mained of the company’s assets, This led 
to the indictment by the Essex County 
grand jary of a number of the former man- 
agers. Soon after this there began to ap- 
pear in certain papers in New Jersey the 
most furious attacks upon Mr. Kelsey. 
The attacks were wild and inconsistent 
from the start. They were such as no 
newspaper would publish unless it was try- 
ing to be on all sides of a subject at once. 
Sometimes they charged that Mr. Kelsey 
had ‘‘ wrecked” the company, and at other 
times he was censured equally because he 
had granted a certificate of soundness two 
years before. It very soon became known 
that all of thearticles attacking Mr. Kel- 
sey were gotten up by one of the indicted 
managers of the company and paid for at 
a certain price per line, and that he had 
bargains with some twenty papers in the 
state. Kecent testimony shows that over 
thirty thousand dollars were expended in 
these attacks on the insurance commis- 
sioner, 
During the fall this attack began to as- 
sume the shape of threats of inducing the 
legislature toremove Mr. Kelsey from of- 
fice, of taking the insurance department 
away from him, and of various other 
things. These were all fairly traced to the 
same man. No one was surprised, then, on 
the opening of the legislature, when a reso- 
lution was introduced asking that a joint 
committee of eight be appointed to invest- 
igaie certain charges against Mr. Kelsey 
which had been made by the press of the 
state. The resolution also set forth that 
too much had been charged in the examina- 
tion of some fire insurance companies; but 
the companies were not named. As soon 
as the resolution was introduced Mr. Kel- 
sey insisted that it be passed, which was 
done, and the committee was at once ap- 
pointed and organized. From reliable in- 
formation as to the standing of the mem- 
bers of the committee we know that on 
the part of the sena'e they were composed 
of the best men in the state. On the part 
of the assembly they were mostly so. The 
committee was entirely non partisan, being 
composed of men of both parties. 

The examination of witnesses was to 
have been completed in fifteen days; but 
the work of the committee was extended 
over a period of six weeks, in order that 
all possible latitude be given. It was one of 
the most thorough investigations of which 
we have ever known. Every man who 
knew aught against Mr. Kelsey was asked 
to come forward and testify. In addition 
to this, a summons was issued for every 
man who was supposed to know anytbing. 

There were twenty-nine witnesses exam- 
ined, some of them as many as four times. 
Each witness was given the fullest scope to 
say what he pleased. One of the most 
common remarks of the chairman was: 
‘Now, go on, and tell what you have to 
say in your own way.” No questions were 
refused and an answer was allowed to 
every question that was asked. The chair- 
man held in his hands a list of printed 
questions which had been prepared in ad- 
vance for each witness. In this way some 
four hundred pages of testimony were 
taken. Never was a stronger effort made 
to manufacture evidence against a man 
than was made by the enemies of Mr. 
Kelsey. 








The report of the committee has recent- 
ly been made. We have read the testimony 
carefully and were prepared for the re- 
port. It not only exonerates him from all 
blame, but it compliments him in the most 
laudatory terms. It says: ‘‘He has dis- 
charged the onerous and difficult duties 
imposed upon him by law with an earnest 
desire for the public good, as well as with 
rare intelligence and discretion, and has by 
his official acts proved himself a faithful 
and efficient public officer.” This report 
was signed by every member of the com- 
mittee except one. It was then passed 
unanimously by the senate, and in the 
assembly by a vote of 55 tol. The one 
solitary vote against the report was by the 
same man who introduced the resolution. 
Never was vindication s> complete. Every 
man who holds high political positien 
necessarily has enemies. They are of 
his own party and of the opposite party. 
But the New Jersey Legislature, com- 
posed of members of both political 
parties, with four hundred pages of testi- 
mony to judge from, contained but one 
man who was not willing to completely 
exonerate Mr. Kelsey from the trumped-up 
charges. It is very doubtful if there be 
another state officer in any state in the 
Union, from the governor down, who, if 
placed upon trial on any charges, no matter 
how untruthful and unjust, would secure 
all of the votes of the legislature save one. 
Bat this is not all. Of the twenty-nine 
witnesses who were examined—and, as we 
have said before, every man was examined 
who wished to be—there were only some 
five whose testimony was in any way 
against Mr. Kelsey. The first of these five 
left the witness®tand to go and plead 
guilty of libel, for which he was fined a 
large amount and sent to jail for one 
month. The second of the five gave his 
testimony, and then went to Sussex County 
and was convicted of libel, and a week 
later plead guilty to another libel in 
Trenton, The third was the book-keeper 
of the indicted manager whose money paid 
for the attacks of the papers in the press, 
and who could not come himself, because 
he dares not cross the Jersey line. The 
fourth was formerly a director in the New 
Jersey Mutual Life, which Mr. Kelsey has 
so thoroughly exposed. He is also pres- 
ident of a tire insurance company, and one 
which Mr. Kelsey ordered examined re- 
cently. The president tried to select the 
examiners himself, but the insurance com- 
missioner wisely preferred his own. The 
fifih of Mr. Kelsey’s maligners was the 
man who introduced the resolution. 
When pressed too closely for answers to 
some questions bearing upon the investi- 
gation, he abruptly left the stand, and re- 
fused to be questioned, claiming that, as a 
member of the legislature, he need not 
answer unless he chose. 

These were the five men in the State of 
New Jersey who tried to injure New Jer- 
sey’s insurance commissioner; and we have 
to conclude tbat they were all that could 
be gathered from the whole state, by either 
money or coaxing. The evidence does not 
show that they hind one single thing on 
which to base their complnints. There 
was no testimony in the whole four hun- 
dred pages which in ‘the least reflected on 
Mr. Kelsey’s conduct. It shows that the 
charges uguipst him by the press were in 
all cases paid for, All this must have 
been known to these five men before they 
started. They also knew wel) what kind 
of a man Mr Kelsey was. He has been for 
eight years secretary of state in New Jer- 
sey, holding his office under four govern- 
ors. He bas been the rigbt-band man suc- 
cessively of Goversors Randolph, Parker, 
Bedie, and McCilelan. Before taking this 
position, which he hus so long and so weil 
filled, be was a judge in his native county. 
As an insurance commissioner he is known 
throughout the entire country. There 
is not a state which is more free from 
wild-cat insurance companies t-day than 
is the State of New Jersey. Nor is there 
& state in which failures bave been less 
frequent among fire insurance companies. 
It was withthe greatest interest that we 
watched the course of the investigation, 
knowing the man as we did, It is with 
the greatest pleasure that we record the 

most complete vindication of which we 
have ever known. It is one of the most 
remarkable results of one of the meanest 
conspiracies on record. It is one ot the 
events which makes the world better. It 
shows that there are some places left where 
the use of money will neither buy nor in- 
jure character. There is nothing in which 
the people of a state are more interested 
than in the purity of the officers of the 





state. 
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A VERY BAD BLUNDER. 


It is a pretty general rule that when 
the ordinary editor, or professor in a col 
lege, or clergyman, or reporter, or essayist 
writes or speaks on the subject of life in- 
surance ‘‘he puts his foot init.” It ought 
not to be so; but it is far tootrue. In some 
way or other, the ordinary writer, however 
well he may write upon other subjects, fails 
to get at the merits of life insurance. Con- 
sequently, we look for blunders of the 
greatest kind in the daily press; and we 
find even more than we look for. One of 
the worst, most blundering blunders oc- 
curred recently, upon the arrest of the noto- 
rious Benjamin Noyes, in Washington. 
Of course, the matter was of sutticient im- 
portance to requirean Associated Press dis- 
patch. Of course, it would be about as re- 
liable as usual on matters pertaining to life 
insurance. The dispatch described Noyes 
as the president of the Mutual ‘Benefit Life 
Insurance Company. If it had described 
him as President of the United Suates, or 
President of the United Netherlands, or 
Queen of England, or Emperor of Ger- 
many, or Sultan of Turkey, or Czar of 
Russia, or Grand Mogul of Hindustan, it 
would hardly have been more ridiculous. 
But, ridiculous as it was, it found a place 
in all the daily papers. It would have been 
supposed that there was not an editor in 
the country who did not know who is the 
president of the Mutual Benefit. * One 
would have supposed that it was generally 
known that Benjamin Noyes is not the 
president of any New Jersey institution. 
The explanation of the matter is that the 
acute and astute agent of the Associated 
Press scissored his information out of the 
Washington Star. It is hardly worth while 
to guess that Noyes took to himself such an 
honorable title as that of being president of 
so admirable a company as the Mutual 
Benetit Life, and enjoyed the credulity of 
the press. 


TO THE POLICYHOLDERS OF THE 
CHARTER OAK LIFE. 


A Brut has passed the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut to reorganize the 
Charter Oak Life on a mutual basis. The 
meeting of policyholdersis to take place in 
Hartford, on the 18th of April, and the or- 
ganization isto be perfected by the elec- 
tion of 21 directors and the passing of by- 
laws. Every policyholder- should attend 
who possibly can do so. There is great 
danger that bad men will gather proxies 
and try to foist themselves upon a company 
that has already suffered quite too much 
from bad men. Those who cannot go 
should send their proxies to some good man 
to vote for them. A leading, unbiased 
citizen of Hartford is the proper person to 
send the proxy to. As such aman we re- 
commend Mr, L. J. Hendee, president of 
the ‘Etna Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. The following is a sufficient 
form for the proxy. It should be acknowl- 
edged before some officer authorized to ad 
minister oaths. 

‘*Be it known, That we, the undersigned, 
have constituted and appointed, and do 
hereby constitute and appoint (until re- 
voked) L. J. Hendee, of Hartford, Conn., 
to be our lawful substitute and proxy, and 
in our names to vote at any meeting of the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company to 
be holden for the choice of directors, and 
on any other question that may arise at 
such meeting, or at any special or ad- 
journed meeting of said company, as fully 
as we might or could do if personally pres- 
ent, with power of substitution. 

“Dated at , this day of , 18 

“* (Signed) - e 











It is but fair to state that we have se- 
lected the name of Mr. Hendee entirely 
unbeknown to bim. Wesimply believe tbat 
he will fulfill any trusts confided to him. 
We know him to be a safe man, and that he 
will do all in his power to protect and fur- 
ther the interests of the policyholders of 
the company. This matter should receive 
prompt attention from every insurer. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


HERE are some statistics which certain- 
ly show prosperity among some of the fire 
insurance companies during the past year. 
They go a long way to disprove the state- 
ment that the fire insurance business was 
unprofitable during the year. The people 
of the State of Minnesota paid for fire in- 
surance premiums $888,452, and the com- 
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panies paid the people in losses $471,852. 
In Kansas the premiums paid were $319,753, 
and the losses $106,625. In Illinois the 
premiums paid were $4,818,680, and the 
losses $1,842,656, and it took 179 companies 
to do the business. The business was not 
quite so profitable in the State of Michigan, 
the premiums being $1,888,832, and the losses 
$1,286,919. In New York the premiums 
were $16,776,182, and the losses $8,720,902, 
and it took 198 companies to do the business. 
It will be seen that just about one-half of 
the premiums paid to the fire companies was 
devoted to the purposes for which they 
were paid—that is, to the payment of 
losses. But one scarce ever hears a com- 
plaint that the fire insurance premium is 
too great. One never hears of a man can- 
celling his fire insurance policy, and then 
growling because he cannot get nearly all 
of his money back. We recently showed 
that over 90 per cent. of the premiums 
paid tothe best life companies has been 
used for the benefit of policyholders. Can 
any one explain why it is that people are 
so easily satisfied with the amount of 
monty which they pay for fire insurance, 
and with so much difficulty satisfied with 
the amount of money they pay for life in- 
surance? 


—The following is reported to be the 
remarks of acertain life insurance com- 
pany upon Deputy-Supt. McCall, of the 
New York Insurance Department: ‘‘ Talk 
about Stanley’s incursions into the heart of 
Afiica; Schliemann’s excavations under 
the foundations of Greece; Niebuhr's pas- 
sage through the inner chambers of the 
Pyramids; talk about a dose of Freder- 
ickshall—none of them singly nor all of 
them together can hold a candle to the pen- 
etrative, permeative, perforative manner in 
which Deputy-Superintendent John A. Mc- 
Call goes througha life company, in the 
course of one of his official examinations. 
And he does it in a fair, square, manly man- 
ner, that provokes nothing but acquiescence 
and commendation. When he’s through, 
what he doesn’t know isn’t worth finding 
out, and what he hasn’t found out isn’t 
worth knowing. We speak from experi- 
ence.” 


—Receiver W. H. Wickham, of the 
Security Life Insurance and Annuity Com- 
pany, of New York, writes to an inquirer 
in Chicago, as follows, about tbe prospects 
of policyholders: 

‘OFFICE OF THE RECEIVER OF THE 
Security Lirk INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
Company, NEw York, March 4th.—Dear 
Sir :—Your favor of the 1st inst. is received. 
[ have nothing of a definite nature to re- 
port, except that I have had a referee ap- 
pointed, who will report to the court re- 
garding death and other claims, regarding 
premium notes, etc , with the probability 
that parties in interest will carry to the 
court of appeals the long-mooted question 
whether death-claims are to be preferred 
and what uses shall be made of premium 
notes and loans. I would be glad to think 
that they would not, for if they do there 
will be some months’ further delay. Re- 
spectfully yours, 

‘W. H. WickHam, Receiver.” 


—The mills of the gods grind slow but 
sure, After various times using the means 
of locomotion represented in The Chron- 
icle’s cartoons of him—such as balloons, 
seven-leagued boots, etc.—to cross over 
and go around the State of New Jersey, in 
order to avoid the hospitalities of a Jersey 
jail and evade ‘‘ Jersey justice,” the no- 
torious Ben. Noyes, ex-insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut and multitudinous 
president of various decaying and defunct 
life insurance companies, has been again 
captured and lodged, at the expense of the 
state, in a Jersey prison. Onthe 12th inst., 
on a requisition from the governor of New 
Jersey, he was arrested at the Globe Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., and immediately taken 
on the mid-day train to Newark. —Chron- 
icle, 

—Mr. James Goodwin, the president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
died, in Hartford, on Friday, March 15th. 
He had attended a meeting of directors in 
the afternoon and went home to his sup- 
per. He then went out for an evening en- 
gagement, and died suddenly, in a street- 
car, of apoplexy. Mr. Goodwin was the first 
president of the Company; afterward re- 
signed, and then, on the death of Mr. Guy 
R. Phelps, was again called to his former 
post of duty, and up to the date of his 





death filled the office. He was a man | 


among men, and as honest and honorable 
in bis business as he was capable. In his 
death life insurance loses one of its ablest 
men and the city of Hartford one of its 
best citizens. 


—Senator Harris’s bill to enable the in- 
solvent Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Albany, to resume opera- 
tions looks very much like the handiwork 
of Superintendent Smyth. Only a super- 
intendent who connives at the schemes of 
the stockholders of the Universal Compa- 
ny could be privy to Mr. Harris’s device 
for transferring the assets of the Atlantic 
Mutual back to the stockholders. The 
sole effect of the measure would be to bene- 
fit them at the expense of the policyholders, 
who are entitled to every dollar which the 
stockholders’ mismanagement left in the 
company’s vault. The fraud is so transpa- 
rent that it should not have a chance of 
success.—N. Y. Timea. 


—The long-since departed Eclectic Life 
Insurance Company came to the surface in 
one of the New York courts on the 4:h 
inst., when Judge Van Hoesen signed the 
decree of the referee in the matter of the 
distribution of the assets. After pointing 
out the method of distributing the assets 
and the various rights of the policyholders, 
the decree directs that, after deducting 
legitimate expenses, the balance of the 
fund is to be distributed pro rata among 
the policyholders who have established 
their claims according to the provisions of 
the decree. 


—Those who had their treasures invested 
in the defunct North America Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, which was 
placed in the hands of a receiver on the 8th 
of March, 1877, by a judgment or decree of 
the supreme court of the State of New 
York, should know that all the papers re- 
lating to their policies, together with the 
last receipt, should be promptly sent to H. 
R. Pierson, receiver, No. 252 Broadway, 
New York, or they will be obliged forever 
hereafter to hold their peace. 


—It is said that the expense of examin- 
ing all of the Hartford life companies, up 
to the Ist of January, bas only amounted 
to $11,651.61. This includes an examin- 
ation of very large amounts of the West- 
ern investments of the Hartford companies 
and all of the work of the special commis- 
sion. Superintendent Smyth would not 
get along very well in Hartford. He would 
either starve to death or else they would 
have to take up special collections for him. 


—That much-examined company, the 
Life Association of America and St. Louis, 
has been examined once more. Commis- 
sioner Row, of Michigan, had a band in the 
examination, and so we must conclude that 
the company is actually solvent on the 
basis of a four-and-one-half-per-cent. re- 
serve. We suspect that there has been a 
large amount of the “‘freezing-out ” pro- 
cess during the past year. 


—The Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, is a company that al- 
ways furnishes an annual statement which 
is interesting reading. Its assets now 
amount to over five million dollars, and 
very nearly one million of this is a surplus 
over all liability. The company is offi- 
cered by honorable and capable gentlemen 
and its contracts are good for just what 
they call for. 











or = 
INSURANCE 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


AMBBOEE, OVOF.. 00000000000 s0000000000e-81 0,000,000, 
Surplus, noarly.........ss.e..+0+-- 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Bates of this Company. 
HENBY STOKBS, President. 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vies-F resident 
J. L. HALSBY, Seorstary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
HL Y. WEMPLE and H. B, STOKES, As0’t See’s, 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON. 


Statement for the Year Ending 
Dec. 3ist, 1877. 
NS BIRIIN siics, dasincicccccccae ce «++ $2,862,28 


Total disbursements for death claims, 
endowments, distributions of surplus, 


MUIMREOE”. dnt, ois Wits hein a eee : 2,437,100 26 
Total cash assets, as sper Insurance Corft- 

missioner’s report. ... .... «sees a. 14,466,920 53 
Totalsurplus, do. do. do. do. 1,621,078 63 


New Policies Issued, 1,871. 
Terminated, 1,665 
The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tatled statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
Post-office Square. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


W. G. MCKOWN, Aas’t Seo’y 
W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT 87., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


ASSETS $8,129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary, 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitledto the 
“*Nen-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS. 











THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, N.J 
Incorporated 1845. Purely 


All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fur- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


; JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, aie 


CON TIN} ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD 

CONN, 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parson s 

President. 

¥ A. &. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st, 1877 : - 8365,000 
Surplus over Ke-insurance, over.... 160,000 

50 per cent dividend paid on all e xpiring 5-veer pol- 
icies, NN per cent. un 3 years,and 4 per cent. on all 

















other 
This ‘Compan bes bee = in operation over 2% years, 
—~] paid over $1,300,000 in lusses (#456,868.25 of which 
‘at the “Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872),and over 
$000, 000 in dividends to policy holders. 
None but the s»fer classes of risks taken. 
AEL W. ya Pres and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND oT. 
LOCAL AGENTS in VERY TOWN. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 361, 362, Warren sere 264 Broadway, Cer 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,837,176 53. 
eo prinelpal features of tt this Com: PRA Sata 
oY FOr OMICAL nae MENT 
Lote eaceae ¥ TO TO THE INSURED. 
4 Forms of LAfs and Bndowment Polictes lsswed. 


JAMES BUELL, President, 
C. P. FRALEIGH, “ei. a BURFORD A 
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THE INDE 


PENDENT. [March 28, 1878. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, ° ? - . 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - - 


Net Surplus, - ° ° - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, (878, - + + $6,109,526 75 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


United States Stocks (market, value) . 
Bank Stocks 
State and City Bonds 


Px 
eke and mortgages, being first lien on a Real Hatate setae $4,298,200) Mp a ay +4 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ‘(market value of Securitie’ 


interest due on ist Jenuary, 1878 
sananee - a of Agent 


| Ee nee ercee 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 

INCORPORATED 7 1847. ASS uae. am; 728 46. 

SAMUEL HUEY, Presid 

PURELY MUTUAL. 

Entire surplus returned to the members every year, 
Policies non-forfeiting fortheir value. 
Endowment policies at _ rates. 
Agents wanted. ply 


H. 8. eTaPHEns. Vice-President. 


AMERICAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW \ORF 





Cash Capital...........ceecee sseeeeee $400,000 00 
Not Surplus ......ccccccccsceces coveee 519,712 20 
ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Reinsurance Keserve and other lia- 
DENEIOD. ..0.00000 cccrcccece secceccce. 00 81,514 70 
Assets, Jan. Ist, I878......... $1,001,226 90 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M, HALSTED, President. 
THOS. L. THORNELL. Sec’y, 
DAVID ADEE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Liae 
rere: 779,325 44 

re ee 545,155 72 


Wu. G. CROWE Bec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pree. 
Joun LL, THOMSON. Asa 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M, 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. _ ......MABSACHUSETTS, 


Cash Capjtal all paid in.......... $750,000 00 
cose nn all Tabilition, ne 

DO. wus eepake g 
Slat WUNOONS sernescesesceessececcc cent 288.830 » bd 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1878 $1, 636, 029 71 71 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President, 
ssnvons4, HALL, Secretar 
NDKEW J. non T, Treasurer. 








wanrens Dar Aran EIT. ccecce CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. ARDING, Senet Agent. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


jOF NEW YORK. 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


iF. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


o06,000;008; 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 
W. H. C. Bastiert, Actuary 






Spupse-S6 bsg he <gunsdpepynuanecey Shleee Prey 109.5 eye 75 


° ° ° bg $3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 8lst Decem- 





[SSS OOO $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
GEGEN, CEES e ccvdcossacpecsececssens 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 
No [otetes have been issued upon Life 
i mnor upon Fire disconnected 
with ‘Marine tiske 
Premiams marked off from oo January, 
1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ HS 902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.... 82,565,89 890 27 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. $947,92 923 86 86 





ag ompany has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 

Steck. City, Bank, and other Stocks .$10,545,958 00 
Loans secur. d by Stocks xnd otherwise 1,164,200 00 
Rea] Hstate and claims due the Com- 

pany. estimated AC —.....cccccccccccccce 617,436 OL 
Premium Notes and "Hills Receivable.... 1,764,393 63 
Cash in Bank 255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 06 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing dist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

Dp. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CiHA ith rae DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 

H. ORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Lewis CUt ROBT. B. MINTURN 
CHARLES 1 hu SSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

UW GEORGE N 
DAVID LAN ROBERT L. STUART 
NW. BURNHAM,JAMES G DE FOREST, 
DANIBL &. MILL FRED CHAUNCEY 
8 CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIA W. HORACE GRAY, 
ILLIAM K. DODGK, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS YHN ELA 
THOMAS ¥. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYG 
AH LLIAM H. FOGG, 
OHN V.K 


i D HE Lert. P I 
WILLIAM Hw BB: THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY: 
This Company cond mets its business under the New York 
Safety Parr Loan. 


8 
199 & 102 prosgeels ys Yc Cor. Court and 
ontague Ste. and * ery Broadway, B’k’n. 





Cash on hand ane in banks.. $188,411 64 
Loans on WU and ove 

Stocks quinn $502 456 

puyable on demand........... 2,460 00 


——-—— 585,87) 4 
Loans on Bond and Morse’ e 
on Real Betate, worth 
00.725 OD)... ..-cercres socg-cccorce 633,000 00 
United States and other Stooks and’ Bonds 
owned b by the Company as follows (Market 


‘alue): 
— souk. eds Beak: and other 


- $232,310 00 
ctare’ ee ES 20, 070 00 
1,000 Snares, N. Y.and Harlem 
RC UROURD cans) gas enansaceae.oe 72,500 00 
United States Stocks.. . T7812 50 
————_ 1,072,692 


Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New —_ Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn a '$37,300 ac- 








quired La foreclosure EE a ae .. 699,800 00 
Premiums due— d, and bal 
the hands of Agents.......... ...ceceeees 147,237 22 
Interest unpaid (due this day). 831 
Rents due and accrued ...,, ove i 12,500 00 
OB. icuntesceneneenesssnape<see $3,173,933 31 
Reserve fon Reinsurance of 


tanding risks.... 983,069 21 
ad for - rted losses, un- 
cla moe dividends, 
Ctc., E&C., OLC..,..... 194.363 07 
- for coatingenciss eaten 30,000 U0. 
CRGTAAR vn ccnscd ‘od sancesocnscoeses 1,000,000 00 


NET SURPLUS. 
a wed Surplus 


petal Res'’rve Fund 450 000 00 
divided Surplus... 66,501 03 966,50) 


- et 933 
GRO. T. HOPR, Pres. H. H. vametael? Vicor Pras. 
u .. B.C. TOWN 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D. JOHN K.O MELE? Ger Gen. Agt 
c. H.'DUT 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. ee 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$32,730,898 20 


Premiums received and deferred............... + «$6,232,304 70 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1677..... ceceeeeee 432,699 40 $5,799,669 30 
Interest received and accrued............ poneseed oe. 2,168,015 85 


Leas accrued, Jan. let, 1877......ccccccceces « 300,558 68 = 1,867,4°7 17 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$7,667,156 47 














$10,398,054 67 





Losses by death, including additions..... SUERSSOES Kedeeenwsecees” SUpOepLeO OF 
Endowments matured and discounted..............000 ase aces ee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances.............. Pep cicnecucm Reeesseds 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies....... see 2,421,847 36 
Commiesions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocke....... S211,112 72 
Reduction on otber stocks......... coecsccce coccsceee 32,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

FEB] EBERLE... ccoccccccccceccccese ecececccececcsces 300,000 00 473,142 72 = $5,945,149 38 

. $31,452,905 29 
ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received............. $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket valuc $13,379,980 43)............ snsee@eeesed sees eeesees 12,875,584 69 
Real estate......... $00 0006 060000600000 0066 00000406 2000 creseeecces 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 

company as additional collateral security)....... oer sees 15,379,202 28 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve beld by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ........ceeeeeees weaken 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878,....... Occ cecdeeccceceecccooee 396,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of trancenteston and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 

cluded in Habilities).......0..sceeeeseeees seadnsainienea eee 167,183 57 
Agents’ balances...........+eeeeeee Scacahermwec sins owlseweviecees e 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878....... eee cvousee 315,805 35 


——_——_——_ $14,452,905 2 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 


New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over cost....... Diavecaesees 504,345 64 
GABH ABSEITS JAN, 1st, TTC. o oo occ cciecccice gs cece cscs ccle cies $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : . 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.............- eee 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC.........+006- Laaineunmneetauas® 112,897 34 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium ; pon-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Cariisle, net premium...............4+ 31,022,405 “99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
SUMO biscsies signs anes 450s sso ueen Soles in paauinenietiaeneete sites 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance,............-eeeeeeeeeeeee 17,430 91 32,293,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 por Cent........cccccscccssccvccccccccsceccecveceveveecees $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion- 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to partictpating policies propor- 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 7] 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January 1st, 1876...........00-00 eoecccscccs 44.661 
Number of po icies in force January Ist, 1877..... eeieele ae eo ccceccce cs cece My 4al 
Number of policies in force January 18t, 1878.........66 cece eee eee «oe 045,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876............ ahcwanmaldd ensue eene Womens te crenae $126,182, 119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877....... Coded eedcine- @eepinionee snes se guveuee eccce 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ gaeaedtcuncewsuacesic SaeGcastneseaseticc:s 127,901,88% 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jenuary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F, SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 

HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. - D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 








CHER. Sec, iGecive Dep’ 
January lth, 1878, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Street, ,; 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., Residence 15 E. 3ist Street, t Medical Examiners, 





BEERS, Vice-President and Actuaty. 
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March 28, 1878.] 


Young and Old, 


THE NEW SONG. 


BY MARY D. BRINE, 





LISTEN to me, my little king. 

Last evening I was asked to sing, 

I—your mother ; for you must know 

It is not véry long ago 

Since halls were crowded with the fame 
That clung so closely to my name, 

Whilst I before the admiring throng 

Stood the acknowledged ‘‘ Queen of Song.’’ 


They were such songs, the songs I sang, 
As pleased the multitude and rang 
From pit todome. Then the “ encore,” 
Which eloquently called for more. 

Ah! pride ran riot in my heart ; 

I loved my fame, my power, my art, 
And thought what more of happiness 
Could life contain my days to bless ! 


Look at me, child! A year ago 

Your violet eyes I did not know ; 

Your baby-voice I had not heard ; 

My heart’s true depths had not been stirred 
By tones ah! sweeter far than all 

My voice had scattered through the hall ! 
My arms had never known the joy 

Which you have taught, wee Baby Boy. 


And since I’ve learned a sweet new song 
The old ones are forgotten long. 

My tongue has learned to fashion, dear, 
Words such as only please your ear— 
The language known in “ Baby-land,”’ 
And which we only understand ; 

And I am best content to sing 

To one small auditor, my king ! 


In the old days I wore a crown 

Of laurels. Now I bow me down 

To feel the touch of baby-hands 

Upon my brow. My heart demands 

But your sweet smile of approbation, 

Nor craves the plaudits of the nation. 
©. 8o, when a song they asked of me 
f Last night, I said: It cannot be ; a °F3 


For every song IT used to know 
Has fallen softly, sweet and low, 
Into a ‘‘lullaby,’’ and he 

For whom I sing has crownéd me 
With baby-kisses, all so sweet 
That I lie captive at his feet, 

So kiss me for my loyal speech, 
% Thou little king, whom love shall teach. 





AUNT ZOE’S ROMANCE. 





BY MARY E. ©, WYETH. 





Ir was always delightsome for the Pulsi- 
fer girls to visit Aunt Zoe. Nowhere in 
the whole round of their acquaintance 
could they find such attractions, at once 
exhilarating and satisfying. 

In the first place, the location of Maple 
Ridge, Aunt Zoe’s home, was charming. 
It was suburban, and, therefore, possessed 
of the advantages of both city and country. 
Not too far out for real friends to visit 
them on summer afternoons, in time for 
early tea and an hour or two of croquet or 
pony cantering; and far enough to bar out 
all dawdling acquaintances, who, in the 
city, call because it’s convenient or the 
custom, and not because they enjoy it, 
Then, too, the grounds were lovely, the 
maple grove beautifully cool and delicious, 
its smooth, green sward flecked with sun- 
beams, and its rustic seats trimmed with 
creeping vines, making it the most attract- 
ive spot within ten miles of the city. The 
garden and Jawn were as lovely as taste 
and care could make garden and lawn; 
while the cottage that stood in the midst 
Was a perfect bower of delights. The ver- 
andas on all sides of the house were a min- 
gling of arch, and lattice-work, and deli- 
cate vines, whose dripping, clinging, sway- 
ing foliage and flowers was a perpetual 
beauty, gladdening the eye and ennobling 
the soul, And in the midst of all this love- 
liness and beauty and delight dwelt the 
bright spirit of it all, Miss Zoe Merlé, spin- 
ster, 

For twenty years had Aunt Zoe—she was 
simply Zoe to her contemporaries; Aunt 
Zoe to all the rest of her friends—kept the 
most lovable and beloved of homes at Maple 
Ridge. Sheherself was beautiful, loveable, 
aud beloved, and her home was but the 
reflection of her own delightful individu- 
ality. And she was fifty years of age. 

Her friends declared that she looked no 
older than when, twenty years ago, she 
first established her home at Maple Ridge. 
“And pray why should I?” Aunt Zoe 
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would exclaim, in her rich, cheery, rip- 
pling tones. I’m not a dyspeptic, nor a 
neuralgic, nor a hypocbondriac, that 1 
should Jook old before my time.” 

And then woe to the unlucky one who 
should presume to bint that her time to 
look old and to be old, in the ordinary 
course of things, had arrived ! 

Aunt Zoe never dreamed of classifying 
herself among the ‘‘ old folks,”’ nor ever al- 
lowed any one else to suggest, unrebuked, 
such a classification. 

Her occupations, too, were of the most 
interesting and delightful kind. She was 
no advocate of early rising, of early hours 
any way. She was very jealous of her 
‘* beauty sleep,” as she called that last deli- 
cious nap of the morning, while the birds 
were warbling, and the flowers sending up 
their perfumed incense, and all the dear, 
delightful soun.Js and scents of morn were 
making an elysiun of Maple Ridge. But 
once up, for all day, Aunt Zoe proved no 
sleepy guardian of ber home and its cares. 
When her delicately dainty breakfast was 
ended, she took her regular domestic sur- 
vey. The kitchen, store-house, garden, 
stables, poultry-yard were all inspected; 
her servants instructed in the day’s routine 
of duty; and then, either in carriage or on 
horseback, Aunt Zoe, attended or unat- 
tended, as the case might be, took her ‘‘ con- 
stitutional.” At eleven o’clock she was 
ready for her work, which was just what- 
ever her hands found to do. She sewed a 
little, practiced music and painting a good 
deal, visited the poor,’superintended her 
garden, read, entertained guests, and (what 
spinster does not?) knitted all sorts and 
styles and shapes of lovely, fleecy things, 
with no end of pretty names. 


One failing, and only one, bad Aunt 
Zoe. Writeletters she would not. A busi- 
ness letter was her aversion. She bad as 
great a horror of one as of a rattlesnake. 
She would ride to her lawyet’s, in the city, 
before breakfasting, to leave a message, 
ratber than write a note concerning the 
matter in hand. Letters of friendship she 
abjured altogether. ‘‘For who wants to 
have all one’s inside soul exposed to the 
risk of being, one day or other, beld up to 
the view of outside barbarians ?’’ she used 
drolly to query. 

And so Aunt Zoe’s friends were fain to 
visit her oftener than otherwise they would 
have done, had she proved herself a better 
correspondent. 

Among the most heartily welcome, as 
well as the most enjoyable, of all Aunt 
Zce’s visitors were the daughters of her 
sister, Mrs. Pulsifer—three exceedingly 
pretty and sprightly girls, of seventeen and 
eighteen years. The elder two were twins, 
Ethel and Edith. These, wita their young- 
er sister, Leila, were fast friends and 
ardent admirers of the mistress of Maple 
Ridge, . 

“When I am old, I mean to live just as 
you do, Aunt Zoe,” said Leila, once. And 
her Aunt responded: “ And pray how dg you 
know how I shall live whenITamold? I 
am afraid, for my part, that I shall never 
live to be old.” 

“Oh!” stammered Letla, blushing. 
mean just as you live now.” 

“That it quite another thing,” said Aunt 
Zoe. ‘**Why are you not more accurate in 
your speech?” 

And so Leila learned, as Ethel and Edith 
had learned, Aunt Zoe’s weakness, This 
sensitiveness in regard to her threescore 
and ten years never betrayed itself, how- 
ever, in any other form than the direct re- 
sentment of any spoken allusion. Aunt 
Zoe deported herself and dressed herself 
with a modest and seemly dignity and ele- 
gance becoming a lady past the meridian 
of life. Her glossy satins, sheeny China 
crépes, and silken grenadines were toned 
down by falls of soft, rare laces at wrist 
and throat; and the knot gf blue or violet 
ribbon that she sometimes set so daintily 
beneath the cluster of seed pearls that 
clasped her lace collar was-always, as 
Ethel expressed it, ‘‘a regular beauty of a 
love-knot.” When, once thus dressed for 
the afternoon, Aunt Zoe sat down witb ber 
fluffy, fleecy knitting, the girls always 
settled themselves around her, preparatory 
to the enjoyment of a rare good time, lis- 
tening to ber spirited and racy coaversa- 
tion with those of her ne‘ghbors who 
chanced to drop in. per 
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It happened sometimes that a drizzling 
rain would shut in the dwellers at Maple 
Ridge from all intercourse with neighbors; 
and at such times it was the delight of the 
Pulsifer sisters to coax from Aunt Zoe one 
of her rambling, gossipy stories. 

‘* Aunt Zoe,” said Leila, one such misty, 
moisty day, “how is it, pray, that you 
never by any accident glide, or drift, or 
plunge into a story all about that most in- 
teresting person, your own dear self? 
Couldn’t you be persuaded? A love story, 
Aunt Zoe, please. We kvow you've had 
‘lots and pastures’ of admirers; and I 
shouldn’t wonder if you could tell us of 
many rejected suitors, and all the pretty 
romance that round their memory hangs,” 
Leila was a bit sentimental always. 

“Do tell us a love story,” chimed in 
Edith. ‘‘Sucb auburn hair and violet eyes 
as yours, Aunt Zoe, never dazzled through 
sO Many seasons without captivating more 
than one honest heart. Why didn’t you 
ever marry, any way?” 

‘* Because I didn’t care to marry, any 
way,” answered Aunt Zoe, dryly. 

“T stand rebuked,” laughed Edith; ‘ but 
you know what I mean. Of course, if it’s 
in improper question, you'll forgive it; but, 
if you know of no particular objection, do 
tellus about some of your love affairs. That 
is, if they’re not distressful or tragic.” 

‘‘Suppose I tell you of how nearly 1 
came to becoming your stepmother ?” said 
Aunt Zoe. 

Now, as both Mr. and Mrs, Pulsifer were 
alive and in the enjoyment of excellent 
health, this suggestion of Aunt Zoe’s natu- 
rally caused the three girls to drop their 
various employments, raise their eyes to 
her face, and exclaim simultaneously: ‘ Our 
stepmother!” 

‘* Exactly,” responded that lady, senten- 
tiously. 

“Pray what disposition had been or was 
about to be made of poor Mamma?” 
laughed Ethel. 

‘* At that time,” suid Aunt Zoe, in a most 
tantalizingly matter-of-fact way, ‘it really 
appeared asif she were very nearly dis- 
posed of in the usual way that befalls the 
wives of most men who provide themselves 
or are provided with stepmothers for their 
children. It was when Leila here was a 
tiny tot, and Irene, your mother, to all hu- 
man appearance wus in articulo mortis.” 

‘*Dear heart! Aunt Zoe,” cried Edith, 
“ you make my hair stund on end. This 
is getting more than tragic. You don’t 
mean to say that Papa was making love to 
you over poor Mamma’s death-bed ?” 

“No, dear. Your mamma was making it 
for him.” 

‘“Ob!” exclaimed Leila, ‘‘I see it now. 
Mamma thought herself dying, and feared 
to leave her bubies to the tender mercies of 
anybody but Aunt Zoe. Well, poor, dear 
Mamma! she had good taste, I'll admit; 
though I’m glad, in spite of it, that she 
outlived it all. However could we thave 
spent our vacations, with no Maple Ridge 
or Aunt Zoe?” 

“You weary me,” said Ethel, lounging 
back upon the sofa. So startling a title 
for a rainy-day story never did I hear.” 

‘« But pray go on with it,” begged Edith. 
‘* How uid it all come about, and progress, 
and turn out ? I’m all attention.” 

‘As I said, it was when [rene was down 
with afever. The family had quite given 
up hope of her recovery. Your father and 
I divided between us the cares of her nurs- 
ing. Night and day one or the other of us 
was at her side. Once, when my watch was 
just commencing, your father having left 
the room for his much-needed sleep, Irene 
opened her great, solemn eyes upon me, 
and said, earnestly: ‘Zoe, promise me now, 
before I die, that you will never leave my 
children, Say that you will always be a 
mother to them.’ 

“««T promse you, dear,’ I said, ‘ that we 
all will care for your little ones. Mother 
and we girld will do all in our power, rest 
assured, But you may recover, if you will 
only not fret, but try to be calm and rest- 
ful.’ 

‘“*No,’ she answered, ‘I must leave 
them; but I cannot die happy unless you 
promise me to take my place. Guy is so 
noble and good, you cannot help. loving 
him; and I can trust my poor darlings to 
you. Promise me that you will fill my 
place.’ 
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‘‘ Now, this was embarrassing, as you can 
see. I tried to divert her mind from that 
subject; but she clung to it and urged her 
plea again. Only that she was se ill, I 
should have been provoked. As it was, I 
grew impatient, and reminded her that, 
. however much I might desire to gratify her, 
I did not think myself a suitable person to 
becomea stepmother. ‘ You know, Irene,’ 
I said, ‘I have never professed to be spe- 
cially fond of children.’ 

‘«* But you are just and honest and fair, 
Zoe; and that is what a stepmother should 
be. And you areso sensible and kind—just 
the one to comfort poor Guy. I could not 
think of his marrying any one but you. I 
wonder he did not choose you at first, you 
are so much cleverer than I. Promise me, 
Zoe, I cannot die in peace until you do. IL 
will speak to Guy. He will do anything I 
ask. He loves me with his whole heart.’ 

“Now this was too much, even froma dy- 
ing woman, I shudder to think how wick- 
edly I felt, as I answered her: ‘And what 
about my heart, pray? Perhaps there was 
atime when / might have held that place 
as jirst which you now offer to me as 
second,’ 

““* You might!’ She glowered at me as 
only people with nervous fevers can, and 
her look was more that of a jealous than of 
a dying woman, There was something in 
life yet worth her while, and, with a sigh, 
she moved away from me, turned over in 
her bed, and deliberately convalesced. 
When she was quite well, I had it out with 
her and Guy; told him the whole of it— 
that wicked little lie about the ‘ might have 
held’ and all. LIrene’s eyes were fairly lu- 
minous as I ‘’fessed up.’” 

‘‘ What bappened next?” asked Leila, 
as Aunt Zoe made a long pause. 

‘Oh! the usual formula. They lived in 
peace and—” 

‘*Oh! now, Aunt Zoe,” plead Leila, ‘‘such 
an absurd little story as that! Do teil us 
of a real love affair; one with a man in it, 
and not a stupid little farce of a woman in 
a nervous fever. That’s too bad! A love 
story with neither lover nor loveress in it!’* 

‘Aunt Zoe,” said Edith, “ tell us abeut 
Col. Snicklefritz. There was something in 
that affair, I know. Whatever did send 
that elegant Prussian to Faderland so sud- 
denly? I remember his looks of devotion, 
almost adoration, to this day. I was so 
sure that the signs of those times meant 
business that I used to practice every day, 
in order to get accustomed to saying ‘ Un- 
cle Snicklefritz’ in due time. What did 
you do to that Vieux Moustache, Aunt 
Zoe?” 

“Colonel Schlegelfritz,” said Aunt Zoe, 
gravely, ‘‘ as well as the signs of those 
times, certainly, as you say, meant busi- 
ness. The Col. himself was a man of 
great culture and possessed of many 
charming qualities. I enjoyed his society. 
His conversation was not only interesting, 
but edifying. I have reason to believe that 
he was an honest, kind, and true man; a 
brave gentleman and a staunch friend.” 

“Pray, why did you not marry him, 
then?” asked Ethel. 

Aunt Zoe’s eyes grew strangely grave 
and dreamy. Ethel fancied they looked 
misty. This was then Aunt Zoe’s certain 
true-love affair, she thought to herself, and 
was sorry that she had stumbled upon it. 
But, while she was telegraphing to Edith 
and Leila to change the subject, Aunt. Zoe 
aroused herself from her brief reverié»and 
answered Ethel’s direct question. ‘‘ He was 
not a marrying man, dear, and his atten- 
tions to me were not those of alover. It 
is a sad story and one that I have never 
told. Strangely enough, I have been think- 
ing constantly of Col. Schlegelfritz and his 
mournful quest. I suppose the day sug- 
gests the thoughts. It was just such a 
dreary, drizzly day as this that he left Ma- 
ple Ridge, ten years ago this very month. 
Your father and he had been classmates in 
the University of Heidelberg. It was but 
natural, after years of correspondence, the 
Col. should, upon bis arrival in this coun- 
try, accept his old friend’s proffered hospi- 
tality. It was in your home I made his ac- 
quaintance, and through your father that [ 
learned of the mournful business that 
brought the Colonel to America and to our 
state. 

“‘ During his travels in Great Britain the 





Colonel had met with a young American 
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lady, the betrothed of a brother officer in 
the Prussian army and who was also a 
warm friend of his. Tarrying for some 
months in her neighborhood, he daily 
met this lady, who favored his society, 
perhaps less for his own sake than for the 
pleasure it afforded her to hear of her lover 4 
from one who bad been intimate with him 
for years and had so lately left his com- 
panionship. Quite unexpectedly the bride- 
groom elect obtained a leave of absence 
forsome months, and came to Edinborough, 
where his fiancée resided in the family of 
a relative. There the lovers were married. 
A month of travel on the Continent suc- 
ceeded the wedding, Col. Schlegelfritz, 
who had officiated as groomsman, accom- 
panying the newly-wedded pair. At Baden 
it chanced that a slight illness prevented 
the husband from accompanying his bride 
on a tour through the city, and delega'ed 
the office of escort to his friend, Col. 
Schlegelfritz. During the stroll a strange, 
dark-lookiog man, whom they met upon the 
street, accosted the lady in a most familiar 
manner, calling ber by ber Christian name, 
and asking ber if she were not ready to go 
back to her child. The lady clung to Col. 
8. in terror, begging him to protect ber. 
The stranger, without further word, turned 
and passed on. Col. 8. at once took the 
lady to the hotel, and related to his friend 
her husband, the incident of the stranger's 
insult, that had so unnerved his wife. On 
the following day the gentleman went out 
fora drive into the country. Upon their 
return, they found that the lady had disap- 
peared, taking with her only the absolute 
necessities of warbrobe and leaving no 
clue whereby to trace her. The most thor- 
ough search afforded no satisfaction. Tel- 
egrams to her friends in Great Britain were 
answered by dispatches announcing utter 
ignorance of the missing lady’s where- 
abouts. The distracted husband made 
every effort to discover the fate of his lost 
wife; but no light was thrown on the mys- 
terious occurrence, and at the expiration of 
his leave of absence he was obliged to re- 
turn to his post. Five years after, Col. 
Schlegelfritz received from him a letter, 
containing a copy of a memorandum he 
had found pasted between the fly-leaves of 
a small Bible that his wife had always car- 
ried about her person. She had left it un- 
der her pillow on the fateful morning of 
her departure. The memorandum was in 
these words: ‘‘Ada Graham was born 
May 10th, 1853, in Cincinnati, Ohio.” 

***Can it be that this may aid me in my 
search for my beloved?’ the afflicted hus- 
band wrote. Col. 8S. hastened to his friend. 
He found him but a wreck; a man with 
a breaking heart. 

** Touched by his sad case, the Col. volun- 
teered to go to America and make search 
aguin for some clue to the strange mystery. 
From the relative in Edinborough it had 
been learned that the lady, born and reared 
in the United States, was an orphan, with- 
out family, excepting this aunt, with whom 
she had for several years resided. She had 
been educated at « seminary near Cincin- 
nati, and for the year or two following her 
graduation had spent her time visiting 
among her school-friends, after which time 
she came to her aunt in Edinborough. 

**Col. Schlegelfritz arrived in Ohio, met 
your father, and confided to him the par- 
ticulars of his sad quest, and spent a month 
in seawehing through the city for any trace 
of the®Sst wife. When the story at length 
was told to me, and I had asked of the Col. 
a few questions concerning the personal 
appearance of both the missing lady and 
the rude stranger of Baden, I felt assured 
that [ could solve the mystery. Once, io 
my rambles on horseback in this neighbor- 
hood, I had missed my way, and gone far 
into the woods by a rude country road. 
Following a narrow lane for some distance, 
I came upon a cottage, where dwelt a sad- 
faced woman and a little girl, her daugh- 
ter. From them I obtained directions to 
the main road. The child had a striking 
and very peculiar, face—once seen, impos- 
sible to forget. {[t was the exact counter- 
part of the face of the dark stranger as de- 
scribed to me by Col. Schlegelfritz. It 
flashed upon me that this child was Ada 
Graham, and that she was the daughter of 
the strange man. 

“I kept my suspicions to myself until my 
plans were matured. One day, when riding 








with Col. Schlegelfritz, 1 contrived to have 
him drive by the road and through the 
lane that led to the secluded cottage. Ar- 
rived there, I charged him to remain in the 
buggy, concealing his face from view, yet 
closely observing the faces of any persons 

he might see, while I entered the cottage, 

on some pretext. I accomplished my er- 

rand, which was one that brought the lady 

to the front yard and in full view of my 

friend inthe vehicle. My conjectures were 
true. The Colonel recognized the features 
of his friend’s long-lost wife. I could 
scarcely prevail upon him to return with- 
out an interview with the sad-faced woman. 
‘ Let me manage it, since I have first found 
the clue,’ I begged; and at last he yielded. 
I had purposely left my purse upon the 
cottage window-sill. It gave me occasion 
for another visit, At the time of this visit 
I spoke to the mother of her child’s pros- 
pects for education, and plainly asked her 
if her daughter's father were living. Before 
the mother could reply the little girl an- 
swered: ‘ He’s gone to California. Mamma 
is glad of it. Lwish—’ But the mother 
turned deathly pale and led the child from 
the room. When she returned, alone, she 
trembled violently, and I feared she would 
faintaway. ‘ What is it that you wish of 
me?’ she asked. ‘Am [ again hunted 
down?’ I pitied her from my heart. ‘Tell 
me your bistory,’ I said; ‘ and, if I have 
no help for you, at least, I will keep your 
secret and give you my sympathy. Who 
and where is this child’s father?’ For a 
moment she scanned my face, and then 
quietly answered: ‘He is James Graham, 
my lawful husband, and he is in Cali- 
fornia.’ 

“*You have been twice married?’ I 
asked. 

‘*She turned toward the door and locked 
it. Then she came and sat near me. 
‘Something tells me that you know it,’ she 
said; ‘but [truly thought that James Graham 
was dead when I married the only man I have 
ever loved.” And then she confided to me 
her sad history. After leaving the semi- 
nary, she had met this Graham at the house 
of oneof her school-mates, and after a brief 
courtship had been married to him. A 
year of unhappiness followed, during which 
year a child was born—Ada, the child whom 
I had seen. Atthe time of the child’s birth, 
her.aunt in Edinborough, who was also 
the guardian of her small fortune, sent for 
her to come to Edinborough. Her mar- 
riage, which had been a secret to all but a 
few, was, of course, unknown to ber guard- 
ian and the poor young thing, suffering 
from unkindness and neglect, and fain to 
escape, if possible, from the toils she had 
blindly suffered to be woven around her, 
resolved to flee from her tormentor and to 
take refuge with her relative. To take the 
child she dared not. To leave it was not 
hard. Her nature, poisoned by brutal treat 
ment, had been turned against the innocent 
child@vhile yet unborn. Watching for op- 
portunity, it chanced that, when the child, 
who was at nurse, was of the age of three 
months, Graham was called to New Or- 
leans on business. The boat on which he 
took passuge was burned in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi and many lives were lost. Among 
the names of those reported dead was thut 
of James Graham. Later, a telegram was 
sent from Natchez to Mrs. Graham, saying 
that the charred remains of a man supposed 
to be her husband had been buried, with 
other victims of the disaster; but no dis- 
tinguishable relics had been found nor 
any effects. With tearless eyes she read 
the fateful words. Sbe placed her child in 
the kind hands of the nurse, who had come 
to love it, and who would care for it faith- 
fully, the mother stipulating to remit lib- 
eral wages for the service. Immediately 
after effecting this, she went to her relative 
in Scotland. The secret of her marriage 
she had never divulged. Traveling with 
her aunt upon the Continent, she met and 
loved, was wooed and won by tife Prussian 
officer, whom afterward she married. The 
appearance of James Graham on the streets 
of Baden, his knowledge of her situation, 
followed by his threats of exposure, should 
she not at once return with him, caused 
ber to fly and leave no sign. The years 
that she had lived sioce then with the man 
who was, indeed, her lawful husband, but 
whom she feared and abhorred, had been 
years of agony. For the last year she had 
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been alone with the child, her husband be- 


ing in California. She received ber sor- 
rowful discipline with meekness, looking 
upon it as the just reward for her rash mar- 
riage and ils unwise concealment. It was 
a sad case, and I had nothing to offer ber 
but my pitying tears. Her release, howev- 
er, Was nearer than we thought. A few 
days later, James Graham returned to his 
home to die. Your father and Col. 
Schlegelfritz attended him in the rav- 
ings of his last delirium. When the prave 
closed over the wretched man, Col Schlegel- 
fritz wrote to his brother officer the sad 
details, concealing nothing. The answer 
came promptly, and, as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements could be made, the 
widow and her child, accompanied by their 
true friend, the Colonel, returned to the 
Old World and to the loving heart so long 
and so patiently waiting.” 

** And now, dears, you know what it was 
that sent that elegant Prussian to Father- 
land so suddenly.” 

“Ah, me!” they sighed together, the 
sistersthree. But Edith added, regretfully: 
“And so, after all, there was no love af- 
fair between the Vieux Moustache and our 
Aunt Zoe.” 

“And pray,” said Aunt Zoe, ‘‘ why 
should a Vieux Moustache and a middle- 
aged dame trouble themselves with love 
affairs?” 

“Yet why should they not, indeed?” 
asked a rich, deep voice, just behind the 
group. And there in truth, accompanied 
by Guy Pulsifer, the girls’ father, stood the 

Vieux Moustache himself. 

Arrived in the country but a short time 
previous, he had again visited his univers- 
ity chum, and together the two gentlemen 
bad driven out to Maple Ridge. Mr. Pul- 
sifer, unobserved by any member of the 
household, had led the way into the back 
parlor, where, perceiving the rapt group in 
the sitting-room, the gentlemen had invol- 
untarily paused, and as involuntarily list- 
ened to the closing sentences of the conver- 
sation. 

‘*Whata coincidence! ” exclaimed Leila, 
enthusiastically. 

' Aunt Zoe and the gentlemen were sbak- 
ing bands. 

Then Mr. Pulsifer presented the Colonel 
to his daughters; and so full of old time 
childish impression was Edith that she act- 
ually said: “I’m very glad to meet you, 
Uncle Snicklefritz! ” 

And somehow, before any one was aware 
of it, the Colonel had asked and obtained 
permission not only to be called, but to be- 
come in very truth uncle to the daughters 
of his Guy Pulsifer. 
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WHAT SHADE-TREES TO PLANT. 


THERE is a great satisfaction in knowing 
what selection of shade-trees those who 
are competent to judge would make for 
road or lawn planting. Just such informa- 
tion is now before the public, and it will 
prove of very great value to those who in- 
tend to beautify their roadsides or private 
grounds. The Park Commission of Wash- 
ington, D. C.—composed of three men of 
high standing in horticultural circlee—have 
planted miles of street-trees, numbering 
about forty thousand. The bulk of these 
are made up of twelve varieties, and are 
named herewith in the order in which the 
Commission valued them for the purpose: 
White maple (Acer dasycarpum), American 
linden (Tilia Americana), American elm 
(Ulmus Americana), scarlet maple (Acer 
rubrum), box elder (Negundo acerotdes), 
sugar maple (Acer saccharinum), American 
white ash (Fravinus Americana), English 
sycamore (Acer pseudoplatanus), button: ball 
(Platanus orientalis), tulip tree (Liriodendron 
tulipifera), honey locust ((Gleditschia tria- 
canthos), Norway maple (Acer platanoides), 

This is an excellent assortment to select 
from for roadside planting. Each variety 
here named, when full grown, assumes 
handsome proportions; and most of them 
have brilliant and attractive foliage in the 
fall. In planting shade-trees along the 
roadside, especially in a clay country, they 
should be set at least fifty feet apart; for, if 
closer, there will be too much shade, and 
bad, wet roads in the spring are sure to 
follow. This close planting should also be 
strenuously avoided in decorating private 

rounds. Any system that excludes the 
ree access of sun and air from the dwell- 
ing-house is pernicious. Go wherever one 
may, he will find this faulty system of 
close planting in vogue, and in eight cases 
out of ten there are two trees or shrubs on 
aspace where one would have been enough, 
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The plea for this is a desire for immediate 
effect. The remedy is to cut down in time 
every other tree. This last is seldom, if 
ever, carried out.—P. T. Quin, in ‘‘Scrib- 
ner” for April. : 





DOT BABY OFF MINE. 

MINE cracious! Mine cracious! shust look 
here und see 

A Deutscher so habby as habby can pe, 
Der beoples all dink dat no prains | haf got, 
Vas grazy mit trinking, or someding like dot; 
Id vasn’t pecause | trinks lager und vine, 
Id vas all on aggount off dot baby off mine. 


Dotschmall leedle vellow I dells you vas qveer ; 
Not mooch pigger roundt as a goot glass off 


er, 
Mit a bare-footed hed, and nose but a schpeck, 
A mout dot goes most to der pack off his neck, 
Und his leedle pink toes mid: der rest all com- 


bine 
To gife sooch a charm to dot baby off mine. 


T dells you dot baby vos von off der poys, 
Und beats leedle Yawcob for making a noise; 
He shust has pecun tosbbeak goot English, 


too, 

Says “Mama,” und “Bapa,”’ und somedimes 
** ah-goo !”” 

You don’d find a baby den dimes oudt eff nine 

Dot vos qvite so schmart as dot baby off mine. 


He grawls der vloor over, und drows dings 


abou 

Und puts efryding he can find in his mout ; 

He dumbles der shtairs down, und falls vrom 
his chair, 

Und gifes mice Katrina von derrible schare. 

Mive hair shtands like shquills on a mat bor- 
cupine 

Ven I dinks off dose pranks off dot baby off 
mine, 


Dere vas someding, you pet, I don’d likes 
pooty vell ; 

To bear in der nighdt dimes dot young 
Deutscher yell, 

Und dravel der ped-room midout many clo’es, 

Vhile der chills down der ebpine off mine pack 
quickly goes; 

Dose le edle shimpasdic dricks vasn’t so fine 

Dot I cuts oop at nighdt mit dot baby off mine. 


Vell, dese leedle schafers vos goin’ to pe men, 
Und all off dese droubles vill peen ofer den ; 
Dey vill vear a vbite ehirt-vront inshted off a 


bib, 

Und vouldn't got tucked oop at nighdt in deir 
crib, 

Vell! vell! ven I’m feeple und in life’s de- 


cline 
May mine oldt age pe cheered by dot baby off 
mice. 
—CHARLES F. Apams, tn“ Detroit Free Press,” 





FOUR SERMONS. 





BY THE REV. PROPHET EZEKIEL. 


Sermon I.—To PREACHERS. 


So thou, O son of man, I have set thee a 
watchman unto the house of Israel; there- 
fore thou shalt hear the word at my mouth 
and warn them from me. When I say 
unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt 
surely die, if thou dost not speak to warn 
the wicked from his ways, that wicked 
man shall die in bis iniquities, but-his 
blood will I require at thine hand. Never- 
theless, if thou warn the wicked of his way 
to turn from it, if he does not turn from bis 
way, he shall die in his iniquity; but thou 
has delivered thy soul. Say unto them, 
As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live. 
Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways, for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel? 


SerMOnN II.—To CarisTIANs, 


Therefore, thou son of man, say unto the 
children of thy people, The righteousness 
of the righteous shall not deliver him in 
the day of his transgression. As for the 
wickedness of the wicked, he shall not fall 
thereby in the day that he turneth from his 
wickedness; neither shall the righteous be 
able to live for his righteousness in the day 
tbat he sinneth. hen I shall say to the 
righteous, He shall surely live, if he trust to 
his own righteousness, and commit iniquity, 
all his righteousness shall not be remem- 
bered; but for his iniquity that he hath 
committed, he shall die for it. 


SERMON III.—To SINNERS, 


Again, when I say to the wicked, Thou 
shalt surely die, if he turn from his sin 
and do that which is lawful and right; if 
the wicked restore the pledge, give again 
that he had robbed, walk in the statutes of 
life, without committing iniquity, he shall - 
turely live, he shall not die. None of bis 
sins that he hath committed shall be men- 
tioned unto him. He hath done that which 
is lawful and right, he shall surely live. 


SERMON IV.—To OUR WISE MEN. 


Yet the children of thy people say : The 
way of the Lord is not equal; but as for 
them their way is not equal. When the 
righteous turoeth from his righteousness, 
and committeth iniquity, he shall even die 
thereby; but if tbe wicked turn from bis 
wickedness, and do that which is lawful 
and right, he sball Jive thereby. Yet ye 
say the way of the Lord is not equal. O 
ye house of Israel, I will judge you every 
one after bis ways. Cb. xxxviil, 7-20.— 
Central Christian Advocate. 
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LADIES! 


BEWAREot 











THE STANDARD. 


Highest Award. 


WORLD'S FAIR, London, <- <« - 1851 
WORLD'’s FAIR, New York, - - 1853 
WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, ¢ « - 1867 
WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna, « - = 1872 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago, Chili, - 1875 
WORLD'S FAIR, Priladelphia, - 1876 
WORLD'S FAIR, Sidney, Australia,- 1877 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 


FAIRBANKS & CoO., 
311 Broadway, N. Y. 


FAIRBANKS @ CO., 166 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
FAIRBAN : ., 58 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
FAIRBAN Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBAN $3: 403 St. Paul Street, Montreal. 
van As ©O., 34 King William Street, London, 
oglai 
FAIRBANRS, BROWN & CO.,2 Milk Street, Boston 
FA BANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel. 


nn. 
F ANKS, MORSE & CO , 111 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 139 Walnut Street, C:in- 


ti. 
FAI eee. MORSE & CO., 182 Superior Street 
a 


elend. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., 48 Wood 8t., Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBA a MORSE &CO., Fifth and Main Streets, 
uisville. 
FA RBA NKS & CO., 302 and 304 Washington Avenue, 
8 ) 


St. Louis. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Franc'sco, Cal. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 


AGENTS 


WANTHD. 


For Particulars Address 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are puiiding a Machine exactly like 
it. Send for Circular... LYON 8.M.Co., 40 B. 12th 8t..N.Y. 
—_————— ey 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 














on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be 


_ delivered at our office on the receipt of one 


dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.59). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


'KS&Cos. 
; MPROVED 
| MUSIC 


i & 
| PAPER FILE. 
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PAG AINE OBLNSIVd 





The Independent. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute preteetion against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 . . bs 1.50 
13 sg be 6.75 


after 3 months, 3.50 
$2 “ after 6 months, 4.00 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, asre- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-ofice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATH LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to thé inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘Last Paged Business Notice 


. bt Soe Be 
months).66c./18 “ (three months).80c 
twelve “ “ (twelve “ — ).660, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 





WIE occacccencenes Rescceccesccscecccesocceoes af 

4 times (one m 
138 “ (three «+ 800. 
6° six . Bbc. 
a“ twelve “ 80c. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL DeEEs.... 200 DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Fiery CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
Pe-@, Bex BIN7 Wee York Clty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection wifh THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition ta 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist ..........sssseeee oe 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 
Atlantic Monthly...........se008 ° 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
ae a JOY’). .eeseee 
Harper’s Magazine...........+++ 
Harper’s Weekly........... ccccee 
Harper’s Bazar..........seseeeees 
Home Jourmal...........eeseeees 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving “The Glee Maiden’’) 
Ladies’ J é 





P 


Price. 
3 


a 
wrmcrr 
= 


Co co Co 8 


ournal......... aa 
Lippincott’s Magazine... 
Littell’s Living Age..... dithoawe 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
8t. Nicholas Magazine...... 
Scribner’s Monthly. “a 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
BOstOD, cccccecc cocccss~ cssdes 3 
The Nursery (new subs.)....... me 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 
The Christian...........0. ccccece 
Presbyterian rly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 4 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 4 50 
Forest_and Stream............... 3 530 
pene hy  Spaatqennepeed + 
aver! a queens 
Whitaer"s Musical Guest......... 
“Wide a a aa 
Magazine for Young People.. 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 2 60 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoey,” 
‘““ TRANSCENDENTALI8SM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes,*postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THE INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 
Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


. 
in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance®we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Tim:s. 570 pages. 








11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

14. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock ete. 
560 pages. 


2PEeFrrypr 


Each additional Subscriber shall have ao additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS x55 DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 

(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 

extra —, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 

and gold. ach volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Son. Eytinaz, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores, 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the weal. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The — oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
Parsee By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of tho 
pited States. 


‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Eograving. By Ritchie. 
‘«Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel —— By Ritchie. 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNBR LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and a Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential —— There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my pgssession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 
The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better insight into bis “inner life’’ than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 
This really wonderful book (the copyright of wuichi» vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 3 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY su SCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.0 for one year’s subscription, 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 
REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given nal, stage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPEND , in advance. 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
oe 1HE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,- - = = 251 Broadway, N.Y. 
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farm and Gardeu, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested, 


PRICES OF NURSERY AND GREEN- 
HOUSE PRODUCTS, 


ABROAD AND AT HOME. 








BY PETER HENDERSON, 





Wuuze the price of labor is from one-third to 
one-halt more in this country than in Europe, 
nearly all the products of the nursery, green- 
house, or garden are sold lower here than there 
—not merely lower, but in a majority of cases 
at less than balf the price. In nursery stock 
Ihave the authority of Messrs. Ellwanger & 
Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., for stating that in 
many leadiog articles in fruit trees the differ- 
ences in prices in favor of this country are as 
follows: In England, ‘‘Standard’’ Apple trees 
are quoted at $18 per 100; the same quality are 
sol® here at $12 per 100. Dwarf Pear trees 
there sell at $35 per 100; bere at $15 per 100, 
Standard Pear, Pium, and Cheery trees average 
jn England $18 per 100; here $15 per 100. 
Apricots and Nectarines are sold for about the 
same price here and in England; but Peach trees, 
which are sold here at an average of $70 per 
1,000, are there sold at $150 per 1,000. The 
general assortment of ornamental trees and 
shrubs show a corresponding average in favor 
of lower prices here. In greenhouse or bed- 
ding plants the difference in favor of our lower 
rates here is even greater, both at wholesale 
and retail. Roses, for example, which are sold 
lower in Europe thao almost anything else, can 
rarely be purchased at less than $15 per 100. 
Here the same quality averages $12 per 100. 
Caravations, or Pinks, which are quoted in En- 
gland as specially low at $20 per 100, are sold 
here at $12 per 100. Ferns, sold here at $8 per 
100, are offered at $12 there. Tuberoses and 
Gladioluses, that are sold here at $4, are quoted 
there at least double these rates; while, to take 
the average of bedding or greenhouse plants, 
that may average bere $10 per 100 to the trade, 
are offered to us by the wholesale English 
houses as especially low at $12 per 100. 

Owing to the unusually dry weather of last 
summer, nearly all our stock Fuchsias were 
destroyed, §0 that we had to import from Lon- 
don. The price paid was $25 per 100—the very 
same quality that we sell at $12 per 100. 
In prices at retail, particularly for new plants, 
the prices paid in Europe are fully four times 
more than what we charge here. For example,, 
a new Rose, when first offered, ie sold in Lon- 
don at £1 1s. the plant—about $6. Here the first 
sales of the same are at from $2 to $3 each. 
New Fuchsias or Geraniums are rarely sold in 
London at less than $3 each. Here wethink we 
are getting well paid if we get one-fourth of 
thatsum. In addition to the greater price paid 
for the article itself, they invariably saddle us 
with the expense of boxes and packing, often 
no small item, which here is rarely charged by 
the florists. If we add to these our 30 per cent, 
duty, which our government in its wisdom ex- 
acts for these perishable commodities, it may 
well be wondered that Europe can ever sell to 
us at all, particularly when it is known that at 
least one-half of the imported plants are lost 
by injury sustained In transit. The question 
arises: How can ournurserymen and florists sell 
so much lower and make the business pay? 
For that they do make it pay quite as well as 
European growers do there is but little doubt. 
The answer to this is: The known fact that the 
high cost of labor has long ago forced us to 
use our ingenuity in simplifying our work. 
What we do with the plow the English garden- 
er still thinks it necessary to do with the 
spade. What we do with our horse or hand- 
cultivator he still does with the hoe, and often 
a very primitive sort of hoeat that. Where we 
use stakes and labels that are made by machine- 
ty, they, in many cases, yet make them by 
hand, when a single one actually costs as much 
in labor as do a hundred when made by ma- 
chinery, When it comes to the manual opera- 
tions necessary in the propagating and growing 
of greenhouse plants, the same waste of labor 
is apperent. Our average propagator will take 
off, make, and set in bench 1,000 cuttings per 
day. At the rate I saw the propagators of two 
of the leading establishments in London work- 
ing, when there, a few years ago, I doubt if the 
average was 200 a day. And when we tell them 

that some of our crack workmen can place 

10,000 rooted cuttings in pots in 10 hours, they 

honestly think it false, for probably not more 

than one-third of that number has ever been 
don? in the same time there. I do not wish to be 
understood tnat the English gardener cannot 
mov. as rapidly asthe American can; but custom 
there clogs bis hands with unnecessary work, 
to accomplish the object desired. The other 

Guy a man of 40 years of age presented himself 

fo ms, with credentials from a long-established 

Edinburgh firm, stating bim to bs an experi- 

enced propagator and ¢ultivatar of plants. To 

test his capabilities, [ handed him a lot of rose 
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cuttings to prepare, every one. of which he cut 
at.an, eye or Joint, in‘ the approyed orthodox 
style of a quarter of a century ago. All propa- 
gators of experience here have long known 
that this is not only a great waste of material, 
buta still greater waste of time ; and we never 
do it, unless in particular cases, that very rarely 
occur. I might mention scores of similar oper- 
ations which are performed abroad in a man- 
ner which seems to us as primitive as this. 
Those who have studied the subject tell us 
that, from the specimens of the “stone period”’ 
at Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, there 
is reason to believe that it took some thousands 
of years for our “‘ rude forefathers’’ to discover 
that the handles could be better fastened to 
their hammers of stone by drilling a hole 
through them-than by lashing them to the 
handles with thongs ; and {t is a matter of not 
very anefent history that in parts of the south 
of Ireland the plow was attached to the horses’ 
tails, and that a great row was the consequence 
when some meddlivg innovator suggested’a 
change. It appears that mankind in all ages 
is naturally conservative; and it takes years, 
sometimes centuries, to ges out of old rats. 
If, while paying for labor one-third more, we 
can sell our gardev products here nearly one- 
half lower than in Europe, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that we have learned how to make 
our labor more effective than they do. : 
The adage that “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country” is truein this 
matter, as in many others ; for we find that most 
Americans having horticultural tastes, when 
visiting Europe, buy largely there, their plants 
costing them, when duties are added, three 
times as much for half-dead trees or plants as 
they would pay at bome for healthy ones, It 
is often the cas, especially with fruits, that 
the varieties purchased ure utterly useless for 
our climate. For example, the Jargonelle 
Pear, Ribston Pippin Apple, and Keen’s Seed- 
ling Strawberry still bold a first place in the 
English gardens, while experience has shown 
them to be worthless here. So with many or- 
namental trees, Beautiful as are the varieties of 
Evglish Holly and Rbododendrons, hundreds 
of Americans have poured down anathemas on 
the heads of European nurserymen for selling 
them plants as ‘‘hardy’’ that the frosts of our 
Northern States or the hot sun of the South 
utterly destroyed the first season. 
> 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Tue importance of small fruits to the farm- 
er’s family is too generally overlooked. In 
a former article we spoke of this subject in a 
general way. We now wish to call attention 
to some of these fruits in a special manner, 
We notice first the Strawberry, as it is the 
earliest and one of the easiest and cheapest 
raised of all the circle of small fruits. The 
season of this fruit begins early in June, with 
the early varieties, and is extended, by the 
late kinds into July. The ease with which 
this fruit is raised places it within the reach 
of every family. With this the returns are so 
speedy and certain that, with a reasonable 
amount of care, in one or two years a good 
supply of this delicious and wholesome fruit 
may be enjoyed by every farmer’s family. If 
the plants are set at the proper time and have 
proper treatment, a partial crop may be raised 
the first season after setting. Strawberry 
plants may be transplanted at almost any time 
inthe year, when the ground is not frozen. 
Plants have done well set in the hot months of 
July and August, and again good success has 
attended the transplanting of them during a 
mild spell of weather in the midst of winter. 
But, though they will grow transplanted at 
any season, yet experience proves that success 
is more certain if this is done during the 
months of April or September, If the desire 
is to bave a partial crop the first season, they 
may be set in September, when they will give a 
considerable yleld during the following sum- 
mer. Ifthe planting is done in the spring, a 
few berries will be produced, if the plants are 
allowed to bear ; but it is generally better for 
the future success of the plantation if the 
blossoms are pulled off the first season, as the 
plants will weaken themselves in their efforts 
to produce acrop of fruit before they have be- 
come well established. The amount of this 
fruit that is sometimes raised to the acre is 
qaite enormous, and the profits are  corre- 
spondingly large. More than two hundred 
bushels per acre have in some instances been 
raised by experienced cultivators; but one- 
eighth of this amount is probably a nearer ap- 
proach to what is generally rea'ized by inex- 
perienced raisers. There is in the Uuited 
States such a vast extent of territory, and, asa 
result, such great variety of climate and soil, 
that there is a great diversity, not only in the 
kinds that are raised, but also in the results 
attending the cultivation of the various varie- 
ties. As might be expected, under sucha di- 
versity of soil and climate, the same varieties 
give very different results in different locali- 
ties.. In this multiplicity of varieties some 





have been found adapted to almost every vari- 





ety of climate and ‘soil, A long \list tof varie- 
ties have came into existence that have been 
extensively tested, with different and fn many 
eases contradictory results. This fruit is so 
varied by varying influences that nothing but 
atrial of any kind will determine how it will 
succeed in any given locality. Many kinds do 
finely in particular localities and gain a fine 
reputation; but when taken to a different 
place, where the soil or other conditions are 
diflerent, they prove indifferent or worthless, 
to the great disappointment, if not disgust, of 
the person raising them. Nothing but a trial 
of any kind will determine how it will suc- 
ceed in any given place. Experience has 
proven that it is not profitable to cultivate a 
great number of varieties in any one locality. 
A very few kinds have proved generally relia- 
ble and profitable. In selecting varieties, one 
will be controlled in their choice largely by 
the purpose for which they are to be raised, 
The kinds to be chosen for market are those 
that in the soil and climate where they are to 
be raised will give the largest measure of 
large, highly-colored fruit, that will bear 
handling with but little injury. Berries are 
not soldin the market on the merit of their 
flavor, but on their looks. A berry may be 
sour or insipid, but if it is large and brilliantly 
colored it will find a ready sale at fair prices ; 
while in the absence of these qualities it will 
be overlooked or neglected, even though it 
may be possessed of the highest excellence in 
flavor. 

For market quantity is of more 4mportance 
than quality. Fruit 1s sold by the measure ; 
and bulk will measure, but flayor will not. 
For family use one may be governed by a dif- 
ferent motive, and have regard to flavor as 
much, if not more, than mere quantity. The 
carrying quality is also of far less importance 
in those raised for home consumption than 
when raised for market. Indeed, this is one 
of the most important of all the necessary 
qualities in a market fruit.. A fruit may pos- 
sess all the other qualities for @efirst-cless mar- 
ket berry ; but if it is too tender to endure 
handling, so as to be placed.in. market in a 
good condition, it will not and, as a matter of 
necessity, cannot command @ good price. In 
selecting fruit for a special doeality, regard 
must be had to the soil and elimate, and some 
kinds that are adapted to these, Itis difficult 
to determine previous to trial what kinds will 
succeed in a given locality. The results of 
trials made in the vicinity will serve as a 
guide in making such selections. If advantage 
cannot be taken of the experience of others in 
the near vicinity, then those may be chosen 
that have been found to do well in a similar 
soil and climate in other parts of the country. 
Thus, if the soil is sandy, thos’kinds should 
be planted that have done well on this kind of 
soil in other places ; or, if it is clay, those that 
suceced well on that quality of soil must be 
selected. ‘The estimation in which the difter- 
ent varieties are held by pomologists: in the 
different states is indicated by attaching stars 
to them in the list. One star indicates that the 
vhriety so marked is held fn moderate esteem, 
while two stars show that it is held in the 
highest estimation. The American Pomolog- 
ical Society has given in their catalogue the 
following report of the standing of the kinds 
named in the following list : 


No. of States No. of States 


given given 

2 stars. 1 star. 
Wilson’s Albany...... .../ @...14 12 
Triumph de Gand ............ 5 10 
Longworth’s Prolific . ...... 4 16 
Agriculturist..... eas. epnees 0 3 
Charles Downing. .. ......... 3 9 
Hovey’s Seedling .,.....« oée. 2 bb 
Downer’s Prolific... ovec.c0.° 0 9 
8 
7 
5 
4 
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HARDY WHITE GRAPES. 


BY R. H, HAINES, 





PROBABLY Only a small proportion of those 
living in our cities and towns are aware that 
delicious white grapes, rivaling in flavor the 
favorite fruit from Malaga, can be grown with 
ease ia their own dooryards and gardess, It 
certainly-is a treat, indeed, to be able to decor 
ate your table or fruit-dish with beautiful white 
clusters of this delicious fruit, and to feel that 
you ara no longer indebted to the fruits of 
another land to complete the variety thought 
to be necessary in the proper arrangement of 
the dessert-table. The impression has very 
naturally become quite prevalent that white 
grapes are grown and can only be grown in a 
greenhouse or grapery; but within the past 
few years quite a number of hardy white grapes 
have kindly made their appearance—a fact that 
none of us will, I think, regrets" Some of the 
varieties that I will at tbis time mention are 
probably quite well known to many, but possi- 
bly.a description of some of the newer kinds 





will prove of interest. 
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The Lady. This is undoubtedly one of the 


most promising white grapes that have as yet 
maée their appearance. The unusually cordial 
welcome that itis receiving only more fully 
establishes the high estimate that many formed 
when first permitted to examine its habits of 
growth and fruit. <A large extra early white 
grape bas long been desired, and the Lady 
fulfills most completely the desires expressed 
bysomany. The fruit is of fine appearance, a 
delicate greenish yellow, with a white bloom. 
In flavor it will rank among the best, resem- 
bling the Concord somewhat, but by some 
thought to be even better. One gentleman, 
upon examining and tasting it, said that ‘‘it 
was the best white grape that he had ever 
tasted"’; and another, equally enthusiastic in 
its favor, remarked: ‘The Lady has the right 
name. It isa perfeet beauty.’”’ Its very early 
ripening will, I think, make it in some places 
quite valuable for thoee growing grapes for 
profit. 
Martha and Livia ere two good white grapes 
that are well worthy of a more extended de- 
eeription than Ican now givethem. The Martha 
is now quite extensively and favorably known 
and has been successfully grown and tested 
in néarly all of the states. The vines sre vigor- 
ous growers and hardy, and bear grapes of 
large size and fine appearance. The Hlvira 
may be described as a medium-sized grape, of 
a pale green color, with white bloom, and 
occasionally tinged with light red streaks. 
The skin is‘quite tender and transparent ; pulp 
juicy, sweet, and very tender. Its productive- 
ness and hardy and vigorous ‘habits will still 
further commend it for very ‘genera! planting. 
Brighton, Diana, and Catal ill give good 
satisfaetion: as red grapes, r enting early, 
mediumy and late varieties, in order named. 
Wordens, Concord, and Ives will prove equally 
acceptable as black grapes. Plantations of 
grapes should be made quite earlyin the spring; 
though good success is often obtained even as 
late as May 10th or 15th, at which time I have 
sometimes received, as well as mailed, small 
quantities of the vines. Almost all soils will 
answer for these grapes, except such as are 
liable to be covered by standing water, Plant 
eight, tev, or twelve fect apart, keeping the 
ground free from weeds, and a few years will 
only pass by before the vines will give an am- 
ple reward for any care that may have been 
bestowed, 
SAUGERTIES-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
or 


A SUCCESSFUL turkey-raiser feeds the chicks, 
during the first eight days, on eggs boiled hard 
and minced; during the second week he adds 
to this bread-crumbs, chopped with parsley 
and onions; during the third week he keeps 
back the egge, and only continues the bread 
and the vegetubles ; afterward, instead of the 
bread, he gives moistened meal, boiled peas, 
and, above all, millet, of which young turkeys 
are very fond. When the birds are sickly, they 
are easily cured by making them swallow a 
pepper-corn, their bills being carefully opened, 
to avoid hurting them. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO.’S NEW YORK 
combined Catalogue of Megs pee Tree 
avd Shrub, and Flower SEEDS tor 1878 matied free 
on application. — 








The Largest and most Complete Stock of 
Eruit and ‘Ornamental rees in the U. s&s. 


ric atalogues sent as fo . 
Fruits, with colored plate, 15 cts.; plain, 16 cts. No. 
2, Ornamental Trees, etc., with plate, 25 cts. No. 3, 
Greenhouse; No. 4 holesale; and No. §, Cata- 
logue of Roses, Free, Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, seochcster. n. v. 


GREAMERY. BUTTER, 


THE COOLEY PROCESS OF RAISING 
CREAM 


is acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousands of Dairym=n using it. i 


(From Massachusetts Agricultural College Farm.) 
AMHERST, MAss., Feb. 9th, 1878. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY: 

We are 80 well pleased with the Cooley Creamer 
that I feel bound to say a word in its favor. It takes 
us only twenty minutes to churn and the extra yield 
of butter is wonderful. I have cheerfully recom- 
—, it to the —— Severna — all 
other systems. ours, very respectfully, 

" A. A, SOUTH wie , Farm Sup’t. 


OGDEN FARM..NEWPORT, R. I., Feb. 7th, 1878. 
Gentlemen :—We have thoroughly tested the cans 
and chest (Cooley’a] that we had of you last fall, and 
am now using that syscem in preference to that em- 
— by Col. Waring in former years. I feel that 


an f recommend it. 
“ Very truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 





Address for Circular, 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


dy Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and Plants, per dozen 
we and 1 ROSES a Speciaity. New SPRING 





cants. ORNAMENTALCATALOGOR (Illustrated), 
10 cts.Fruit Catalogue, 6 cts. Both free to customers. 








rices. Address 
Fine, thrifty sree am TTLE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








PRICE-LIST now ready, and sent FREE toall appli- * 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING WITH 
POMEROY'S INDESTRUCTIBLE - 
T. 
For Shipgle, and, "Ein. Hoots, tor I to) 


such as the painting of Public Inatit ndons, Fac- 
tories, Dwellings, Barns, Fences, Cars, Iron-work, 
and anything greatly exposed to the ‘destructive 
action of the elements. 
It Effectually resists Heat, Frost, pate, or 
Snow, Stops Leaks, and Arre ec 
One coat only needeo on Roofs or Buildings. ySon- 
tains no Iron or Metal to rust tin, no Acid to eat 
it away, no Varnish to crack the Paint, no Poison 
to Ba mee rain-water 
It has the heaviest body, the best spreading ‘qual- 
ity. the greatest durability of any Mixed Paint ever 
offered to the public, pecs © Bas has pot SB ipep ot ot 
any Liquid init except Raw (} 
Linseed Gil, and materiais indestructible in chee 
nature as they can be, the value of which we have 
proved for very many years in our extensive Oil- 
cloth Werks. 
THE FARMER’S PAINT. 
Pure, Cheap, Durable, and Handsome. 
For wale by the ao re berr 





MEROY & SON, 
wo Swe UTICA, N. Y. 
SK OK Dn an AND PRICE-LisT. 


uae ae gonmiaie’ to refer to Mr. JO - G. LATI- 
MER, 201 Atlantic Avenue, Brook eal Y.; Mr. 
HENRY ANDERSON, 107 Bowery, New York City. 





Now isthe time to make up your order for 
the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES for 
all crops, and to 


TOP 
DRESS 


eed Winter Grain, Grass Lands, ont Festnees. The 

Stockbridge. applied as a >, tap are saing during this 
month and a part of next, 0 inter Grain, will give 
most excellent results. Grain which has suffered 
from the open winter will also be greatly benefited, 
For Grass the Stockbridge has given universal] sate 
istaction, producing from two to ree tons tothe 

acre. Remember it is free from weed-seeds, and 
you can haul oy one two-horse load enough to go 
over six or seven acres. It may be applied from 
now till early May; but those who used it early last 
season were enabled to cut a heavy crop in eurly 
June, and also obtained a good second crop before 
the August drought set in, 


¢®™ Send for Pamphlet, mailed free. 


W. H. BOWKER & C0., 
48 Chatham Street, Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


Strawberr 

PLANTS, ale the ot er 

Small Fruits. Choice new 

Clee prc id pare First- 
an 


Cornwatton-Hudson fy & Specialt 
Orange Co., N. Y. Penctiptive Cataion 


TREE SEEDLINGS, | 


Prenem and Deciduous, Sor Forest planting. 
Also Tree Seeds. Catalogue, containing prices, wit 
valuable hints and instructions "for ae 4 rees 
ot a rowing them ~—_ me” mailed {3 to ail 
applicants. “Address whine N 
CENTRAL LAKIN ANTRAL OD Myticn. 


PRIDE OF TH 
The largest and finest Red ikaspber 
hy 














Now be- 
ing sent out —_ Seek time. raiead in Oct. 
number, 1877, of Am. Agric i description 


and cut, exact Fong sent on meters Also # va- 
rieties of Strawberries and a full assortment of Nure 


Soman, this re —% 
Poughkeepsie, i a Dutchess urseries, estab. 1863. 


SURPRISE § mevSh. 


Our new Melon isthe pen get icious 
ever introduced. Per pkt. 


‘ont Thumb Sweet Corn 
end for our aeaeene. 


4 ioe ‘a Sfantsotiee 
#8 ton CRI od tree. 
PR 


EEAGrpanor 
SEEDS. SEEDS. 


Garden, Field, and 
varieties, fresh and a Thomer SEEDS. The choicest 


FERTILIZERS. 


Peruvian Guano, Bone Dust, war: d 
all other approved | FERTILIZERS ‘cea ome 


FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
AND TOOLS 
of every variety. 


PLANTS. 


Flower and Vegetable SDANTS, T OTS 
etc. Ail for sale at low price — 7 
Send for Catalogue. 


VANDERBILT BROTHERS, 
23 Fulton Street, New York. 
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ep. MLFERRY&Co; 
Fe tu STRATED ———— 














be 
mailed FREE to 
all applicants, "Webe! 
tains colored plate, 

Y apeorietioens 
varieties of hy Vy Flow: by hog 
an lower Seeds, 

Tay ‘aluable to all. Bend for it, 





ad Gescription of excl 
ions how tc to cultivate successfully 


— me will send mail either of the below- 
$1.90) collections, a varicties : 
: Pe.. or4 Assiens, 
Set pala, or 3Cam 
diums (fancy), i 8 Carnations (monthly), 
Coleus, 








ted, 
Geraniums Fancy, "8 Varie gated, or 8 ps cleaved 
Gloxinias, 8 Gla iolus, or 8 Tubcroses (Peari), 
Grape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy Shrubs 
8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or 8 ee 
8 Pansics (aew German), or 8 Salvi 
Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, > 4 Climbing, 
8 Violets (scented), or 8 Daisies, English, 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12Scarcer SAS agg Plants, 
16 Verbenas, distinct and splendid sor 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties oF Vegetable Seeds, 
or by EXPRESS, buyer to pay charges ! 
3 collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; 12 for $6; 
14 for $7; 18 for $10; or the full collection of 350 varieties 
of Piante-and Seeds—eudi 
rdenfer $25, to which 
jure” amd Catalogue (alu 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
~ “39 Cortlandt Sts, New York. 
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Please send for Iliustrated 


Hazen WONDERFUL NEw 


BER- 
A BLESSING FOR EVERY RURAL HOME! 
ogue, free. 


G 
Nurserymen and Fruit Growers, Woodbury, N.J. 
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Ture 


New White Egg Turnip. —The White Ey Ter 


ol cest ever intr 
White Prolific Field Corn,—Produced last year 


ov ore acre 13,226 lbs. of ears and three to tive ears 
on every stalk. 


250 acres of seed farms under my 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Threshing Machiger nua, Morge-Power 
res hyag finch iger an meek owe a 


control. 








ments. Send 
Qa. WESTING HoUsi: & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





THE 


VWHOMAS 


SMOOTHING HARROW, 


This thas been nsivel sone Sho pose 
@ight years in 7 state in ine nited 8. 
fworks on the principle of the Draw Cut, = 


more than twice the pulverizing capacity 
Harrow in use, and never cloggs. It hes nt soll 
steel tooth. in 3sections, and covers nearly 10 feet of 
grou 

Clover seed Harrowed in never fails to “ catch,” 
and the wheat is increased 3 to 5 bushels per acre. 

Corn and potatoes can be cultivated bd it until 
nearly one foot high at half the usual cost. 

Address for Illustrated Circular 


The Thomas Smoothing Harrow Cos, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 







bat ipeaaee je 
re i Hi iB" R ue id 
and ch 008e fro’ finest sorts. .Our Gre 


ialt ws da distributing Roses, mi E DINGEB 
¢ a ley i is grow BN a $e Growore Wet Crore “4 


SEBDS. 


All the Jegding and host desirable kinds of 
Vegetable, Field, and Flower Seeds 
will be found in my new priced list. Mailed free. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 








rons IDE N{ 


fo wea: 
GENUINE No.3 2 Fi VIAN GUANO, $56. 
Rasael Co ‘Mospliate of Lime, $40. 
. Double Megned Pe Poudrette, 
Ammoniated Animal Matter (Bone, Meat, 
and Blood), her pe for the price, $22. 50. 


ay Bone, $ $27 4&6 .~ 

mt st tan Plaster, t barr 

. iti ve D-afnual fam- 
oot Order direct 1 


5 venvon,. 
Deaterin Agricultural Implements it Fertittzera, = 
60 Courtlandt Street, New Yous, 








rseryStock. 


APPLE, PEAR, CHERRY, PLUM, 
and all varieties of Fruit Trees in Jarge quantity and 
of finest quality. 


ORANCE QUINCE LAYERS 
atlow figures. The cheapest and most profitable for 
orchard planting. 


GRAPE VINES 


of extra size and all Jeading kinds. 


ROGES. 


A very superior stock of choice varieties. 


Ornamental Lawn and Park Trees. 
THAT CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 

EBLMSof ang sia, trom 12 to20 feet, straight apa 
handsome. . 

MAPLES-NORWAY, SYCAMORE, SU- 
GAR, and SILVER-of large size, that cannot be 
surpassed. 

All other Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Ev er- 
greens of all leading varieties, of large size, trans- 
planted and sheared. 

Grapes and Roses can be sent by mail. 

Prices low. Quality the best.; Ustalogues free. 
Write for particulars before ordéring elsewhere. 


SMITH & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





EUREKA. POULTRY FOOD, 


BEET & PORE SORAPS, | CRUSHED ONE NE AND BONE MEAL, 
And all kinds of POULTRY SUPPLIES, 
‘Wholesale Agents for IMPERIAL EGG FOOD, 
B. 3B. Arnold & Co., 69 Blackstone St., Boston. 





Send for Circular and Pricé List. 
Mixed Ready for the 
THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
KET. 


AINTS. WARRANTED. 
Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 


PIONEER PREPARED. PAINTS 


to last und wear as long asgtrictly Pare White Lead. 
Testthem. Addfess, for siinplo-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE 


Manhattan Blood Guano. 


SEASON O OF 1878, 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

Gg” For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


bay Piatt res New York. 
P.-O. Box 59 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SUperphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Kew Fee eh LA Tipe boron 


ea and Desiers are invited to send for 


FROM J. B. ROOT, 


' MANUFACTURER,OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED: BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SUPERPRO 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES. 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 


( FERTILIZERS. 


: SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve sare’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very fligh 
est Quality. Price further pa uality and eeand: 
ed. For fu 











“e EN. PHELPS 
Sov Pork. b: woob. 
RUFF, festill 





-B riliiant- | 


oR RAR DR N Baie Bropetetors, 


Office 80 Beaver St., New York City. 








will plant Corn, Beans, Turnip, and Small Seeds with 
precision. It will 
eys ite Cost the First Sea 
The PLANTER, at ONE PROCESS, Opens. ‘its Fur- 

DROPS, COVERS the Seeds, and ROLLS 
. Also MEASURES and MARKS OFF the 
DISTANCE for the next ROW or DRILL to be pianted. 
It is changeable from a Plantey Da HORS 


in two minutes’ time, and is altogether the most 
complete Implement for the designed in 
use. An Improvement me ded, by means 


of which the operator is e perfectly row 
his corn both w oR 
__ Proprietor Albany eri aE tn ae 


Senda for Cireu slaw, etc, 
OTIS & aoReLNe, 


Power’ 
61 Powers . mY 


vreaerea bat description of 
VITRIFIED,8ALT-GLAZED 


SEWER-PIPES, 
Steptnce Quality. 
Custom: ean select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Tra, 
Connections, and every 


lo to the trade. 
neers 












BELLS AND CLODES. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1637. 

Superior Bells of Copper oe Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farma, Factories, Court- houses, 

Al ‘| , Tower Cloc pape ete. im Warranted 
Nustrated 


Vanpuss» ‘ioe i. 102 4 mae. Cinsinnatl 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated A.) for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior re te of Bells. 
Special ‘attention given to C CH BELLS, 
G3" Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. ¥. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLA and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No agencies. 
al 


MEDICAL 
GRACE’S 


CELEBRATED SALVE 























I8 A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
invented in the 17th” century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
ing Te 2 Ca) At Itcures Wounds, Sore 
Piles, Buni ‘iW aie, Phage * Busters: Cot ne 

es unions. ea, rs, Corns. ele 
ons, Ulcers, Boils, Ite! aie and ali skin diseases 
and Sreotions. of whatever nature. Price % cts. a box 

at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of % 
PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrisen Aveuue, Beston, Mass. 
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Wh 4 ILING AGUE 
TONIC BIT. 
te Re bi Sold 


mo: B. HOWE, M.D. 
Seneca Falls, N.Y 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cugebs or Copatba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sare and fast superseding all 
other remedies, Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this 

Beware of dangerous imitations. 


Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
. fag one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Steeet, New York. 


ancer 


Cured, by Dn. KINGSLEY, who has 


HOWES. 3 


by Druggists, or ad 








engaged in extensive and 
successful ice at ROME,N. Y.,for more than t . 
ty Ficesauas of potecas cared nt tn owen 


as parts of the 
wonderful 
poor cured free, 
Ad 





sill | ay 8 
un, ‘Doctor. ministers, and the poor cured fee. 


TS P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Romo, N. Ye 
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THE ee Gh eae wes 


Sccascua a 1878. 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Svoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made, 
Alse Full Assortment eof 


ELECTRO SILVYEB-PLATED WARE 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co , 


Sale oniway Now York. 
eee ae elt, ugtord, Conn. 





INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
@BAVYY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, (3 John St., New York. 
fa , Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Jéading Dealers. 


Valuable Inforntation about Scales will 
be Furnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE CO, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES, 


Any one Interested in Scales or Desir- 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


FOR 
PERFORATED 


SEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
VP EXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEE HAVE EX- 
HIBIT BD. 











Bpecial attention is to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 
ness. Parties out o can order from our ilius- 
trated catalogue. free. 


CARDNER & COQO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 
NEW ¥ORK. 


is over, but the slaughter of 
high prices continues. By 
wonderful uporerameus. 


ingenious tyven(ions, and perfécied systems 


gm cade nt $750 Pianos for $190 
Beautiful. $250 Organs tor § 


Sent free for examination, Guaranteed Six Years. 
Marechal & Smith Piano & Organ Ce., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


THE 8ST. LOUIS MIDLAND FARMER 


will be sent THREE MOTHS FORO EF 
Cent Stam Address G. Me TYREWS * 
Publishers, 612 Otive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Garon CUSHIONS, FRATHERS, BED- 
DI oo 5, and Mattresses, of all grades 
KITELE'S, 11 West 27th Bta Me Y. 


very Man His Own Printer! 


it pays to do your own printing with an EXCELe« 
SIOR PORTABLE PRESS.’ $8, site for Cards, 
Labels, etc.; 8, size for larger work. Send two 3e. 
stamps for Illustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, 

etc KELSEY & O00, Manufacturers, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

















aoe, Astuma and = 
——— os the Throat an 
Lungs, Send 


PRICE p REGUCED renee 








FUN! FUN! F FUN! 
BOYS, GIKLS, FVERYBODY. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
SHADOW TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Price by Mail, 30 cts.; or.with the wonderful Game ef 
WORDS AND SENTENCES ou 

both 50 Cents. 
All Denominations of Postage Stamps at Par. © 
MILTON BRADLED. a co. 















CURLER & FRIZZLER. 
Sample pair 20 ba wny oY’ ESES.. MANF’G co., 





Gentlemen’s Clothing: 


‘ Mep’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description, Shirts, etc., to Mewsure a: oe Made. 
[Beclaese, Geite.[ D eat" aba te. l Spring Overcoats, Be Da Ct 

.,| Gentlemen inany part of the country are enabled to order by our Rules of Self 
Orders by Mail Mensare, with guaranteed certainty of receivingthe most Perfect Fit attain- 
‘teamed Filted.: 











able. Over 20,000 orders filled with highest satisfaction. See Testimonials, Book of 
Fashions. 
| RULES for Self-Measure, Samples, Price-List. 

Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 


Geo. L. Burr Merchant Clothier, 


140 Fulten Smeets. Bow York. 
HED IN 1856. 


TATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it comes before the publicin another new gown, cut viene 
order, tn the hight of fashion. 

Nothwitstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we bave maintained our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN, and represent everything just as 
itis. Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc.,in order to make them 
as attractive as possible; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN ip the 
market. While we take advantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with 
his 22 years of emperience, is constantly studying out new designs and improvements. ; 

We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us will find our Organ will fill a Place no other 
organ will, as it is entirely different in style and finish to any other. 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 
120 and 122 Chamolain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


GALCICAKE; 


or, Compressed Calcimine. 


FOR WALLS, CEILINGS, Etc. READY FOR USE. BEAUTIFUL AND 
ECONOMICAL. CAN BE APPLIED BY ANY ONE... 


AVERILL PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is indorsed as the best by thodsands who have used it during the past twelve years. Beware of 
imitations. Send for Sample Cards to 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, N. Ys) 171 Bast Randolph &., Chicago; 13:2 East River &t., Cleveland; 
N. 8. Cor. Fourth and Race Sts., Philadelphia; 191 High'St., Boston, Masa. 


PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 



























THE RARDEST , 
KNOWN 
SUBSTANCE 
THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY SOIL. 


The Carbon Metal isa ractical mixture of t refined stecl, wi ’ . and other metals, cast in form. 
Harder than steel or an a practical mlx ed iron. Combining ae eat wok Leayt quis rability. Swb- 





ect to fine polish and guaranteed to scour in any soil. Cost do good work 
See one! Try ove! Buy one! If there are nonewer sqigin your locality,send for full per- 


REMIN@TON AGRICULTURAL CUu., 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, Ilien, N. Y., 
or 57 Reade &t., New York. 
N. B.—Also manufacturers of the celebrated REMINGTON PATENT STEEL SHOVELS, SCOOPS, SPADES, 
etc. Also Right and Left-Hand Steel and Grey Iron Plows. 


ALWAYS USE THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


It is mixed ready for usé and there is an Pant wee factured that will resist 

AINT for ee | ee. ae 

AGoeatifal, 

ica', Its cone impervious to emer makes it the Beat x ot for sbi sang 7 aller 
+ Av ave no 

to one of our favlories for sample cards 


in any land. 
ticulars to 








anent in your nearest town, write dtrec 


@ full inform 
"BRA NCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New : 83 as bye Buren 8t, Ch 
Ll. 210 8. Third St., rks Mo. and a Wholen foaro, 
at Wm. King & Bro., N : 


- PLEASURE GARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS , 


-_ —_ 
~ 
VP 4 guarantee to please in every particular thos 
. = who may favor us With their orders, 4 




























CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR ects, HS 
White Sets. eces,$16 50 
Fe: Win atte seine, fh 
ne nd Prench China Ten Sets. pieces AY 
ren ups and Saucers doz, 200 


GoOoDs FROM E SALEs A SPECIALTY. 
«om \ eneanes and Price’ List maiied free on appli- 


Cc yo Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefuily selected and ee for transport- 
— aes of charge. Sent 0. r P.-O. money- 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has avery large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. I¢ js almost 
impossible” other 
machines to sell in 
yay mpetition 
wit the WHITE. 





eine gen Cleves 
lan 


MICROSCOPES. 


& J. CK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
nk: St., oat invites your special) attention to 
their unequaled stock of Microscopes, Telescopes 
Opera Giasses, Spectacles ana Eye Giasses, ‘Ther- 
— 7" and other Meteorological Instruments, at 
(any a ~ fo ad prveg Illustrated Catalogue muiled 
a ress. 


~~ FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM. 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


"KMATEUR WORKERS | 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DE 1000S IN 


RARE AND FANCY W 


‘BEADTIFUL DRA aNS.. 


Send 3 -centst, for our N tarda Co: ta- 
logue and Price-List (4th edi athek issued), to 


hike sve ste ou ia aA wR. N.Y 


onaera ire (RIFLE FOR" 
‘ee biggest bargain 

















we ever offered,” 


And they are just as they come frdm the manufac- 
turers’ hands, 


BRAN . NEW, PERFECT, 
..GOOD SHOOTERS, 


CEARARLERD. eit ont 

jor am, The 

failure of the owners and the fubscauen’ a 
} ment rages k to us, is the on yr 
{ for aeatrie of fhe rifle, at th 

prea. raed are very finely finished, with ¢ —: 

, ery blued m cunt ngs,and handsomely 

ed lackewal nut stock. 


BARREL IS OF THE BEST STEEL 
FINELY RIFLED. 


The lock and rednaied sight alone cost $5, and 
“n oe I-mad os oaee hs —_ it 
thet 


prema SHOOTING 


G, 
Ort thay aréworthy Gott attontl Seka fucr 


A Raanosix Witn » MRED AGAIN. 
We have furnished sev: ocaral aise 


_ with 
this rifle, and have ‘or their 
shooting qualities. Oriore at ones ae tay that you 

























want our le, #0 as not 
to conflict itor Ly oe aden ments. Ree 
\ Gunes are 

Bran J. ay the manuface 
turer over $15 apicce, aad that 
we guarantee em as repre- 

sented. Where pa wish it we Tall, as 
7 heretofore, send adu, to “express receipt by 


Goods a” ed F “ and Sent 
rom 


w ° respectfully refer aaa our reliability to 
any Gun House in the country, the edi- 
tor of any Boston paper, and to any of the 
Express Co panies " this city, 

Cartric es box; Metallic re- 
loadable cheils (last a lifetime), 50c¢. 


‘G. W. TURNER & ROSS, 

26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
The editor of the ‘ Boston 
lobe" says: “ Jessrs. Turner & 
sa have offercd many induces 

ments to gum buyers, but their 


— 5 rifle is the most unpar allele 
v ee tartare everheard of it is well 
worth $25, and we_know that the firm is perfectly reliable. 

Send money by P.O. order ‘ registered letter, at our risk; 
or, give it to your Express a — that company will pay 
us for the rifle and deliver it 


W.&B. DOUG LAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
ONN. 
ch Warehouses: 
ol er John St. New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANOUMPS, or 


e or 


ig 
reloadabie metalliy sh-l's. 


© yards; 


( 


ghted up to 70 
uses a fixcd cartric 
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WoRKs FOUNDED 1N 1882 







Vienna, Austria, in 1 











\Y H. KILLAM & CO., 
Was lncecemee” Tame de: AND 93 Ross StRerr 


__ 47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 









est medal awarded 


and Centennial Ex! Exhibition’ 
1876. 


